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PUBLISHERS'    NOTE 

OUR  chief  apology  for  placing  in.,  the  hands  of  the 
British  public  this  authorised  translation  of  Das 
Tagebuch  einer  Verlorenen  must  be  the  great  moral 
lesson  it  conveys.  The  book  has  been  read  by 
thousands  in  the  land  where  it  originally  appeared, 
it  has  stirred  to  the  depths  the  hearts  of  a  legion 
of  readers,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  modern 
languages.  We  sincerely  believe  it  will  arouse  the 
deepest  and  most  serious  thought  among  the  people 
©f  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  will  compel 
the  grave  attention  of  every  humanist  who  inquires 
into  social  conditions.  Its  appearance  in  Germany 
was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  criticism;  and  if 
by  some  superficial  minds  it  was  condemned  for  its 
frankness,  it  was  equally  praised  by  the  large  majority 
of  thoughtful  readers  who  saw  in  this  wonderful 
human  document  a  work  which  must  exert  a  vast 
influence,  and  one  which  every  grown-up  man  and 
woman  ought  to  read. 
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PREFACE 

WHEN  this  Diary  came  into  my  hands  it  was  my 
intention  to  work  up  the  material  into  a  novel,  after 
a  certain  time  had  passed. 

On  the  advice  of  my  publisher,  Herr  Fontane,  I 
afterwards  changed  my  mind,  and  resolved  to  give  it 
(after  the  necessary  editing)  in  its  original  form  to  the 
public.  The  only  alterations  are  those  which  had  to 
be  made  in  the  names  of  the  various  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  book,  and  in  certain  passages  which  were 
quite  unfit  for  publication. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  enrich 
what  is  called  "  the  literature  of  pornography  "  by  the 
publication  of  these  pages.  The  slight  and  entirely 
unadorned  narrative  has  no  claim  whatever  to  literary 
value  ;  it  is  nothing,  and  pretends  to  be  nothing,  but 
an  authentic  contribution  to  a  burning  social  question. 
More  powerfully  and  more  convincingly  than  the  most 
brilliant  descriptions  of  an  experienced  writer  do  these 
pages  speak  to  us,  and  illumine  with  a  glaring  pre- 
cision that  mournful  world  of  the  outcasts  and  pariahs 
of  society. 

If  the  perusal  of  them  should  move  a  reader  here 
and  there  to  serious  thought,  and  show  him  that  no 
human  being,  however  strong,  however  highly  placed, 
can  be  stronger  than  his  fate,  that  neither  prosperity 
nor  culture,  nor  a  high  social  position,  can  bid  defiance 
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to  death  and  sorrow,  and  guard  impregnably  our  own 
young  people  from  such  a  destiny  as  poor  Thymian's 
— if  this  reflection  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  should  not  pass  by  in  thoughtless  indifference 
or  in  pitiless  contempt  these  unhappy  creatures,  but 
should  look  and  look  again,  and  seek  to  separate  vice 
from  misfortune — then  the  aim  of  this  publication  will 
have  been  attained.  Then  Thymian  will  not  in  vain 
have  given  us  the  story,  the  tragic  chronology  of  her 
ruined  life.  .  .  .  And  perhaps,  too,  her  life  will  not 
have  been  a  wholly  "  lost "  one. 

MARGARETE   BOHME. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  "NT  LEHNSMANN  brought  me  a  diary 
yesterday,  as  a  belated  Confirmation 
present.  "  Such  a  nice  thing  for  a  young 
girl,"  she  said.  "  And  such  a  cheap  one," 
thought  I.  But  as  it's  there  I  may  as  well  use  it,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  discover  that  I  have  some  literary  talent. 

Not  indeed  that  much  goes  on  in  this  God-forsaken 
hole,  and  anything  that  does  is  scarcely  worth  putting 
down ;  but  I'll  pretend  that  I'm  a  famous  person 
writing  my  memoirs,  and  the  most  unimportant  things 
do  well  enough  for  that. 

Well,  here's  my  first  entry. 

I  am  called  Thymian  Katharine  Gotteball,  and  1 
am  the  daughter  of  the  chemist,  Ludwig  Erhard 

Gotteball,  of  G ,  a  small,  neat  town  of  about  2000 

inhabitants,  in  the  North  Marshes.  The  streets  are 
all  very,  very  narrow  and  extremely  clean ;  no  grass 
grows  between  the  stones,  and  the  cocks  and  hens  are 
not  allowed  to  run  about  on  the  pavements.  The 
houses  look  as  sleek  and  smooth  as  men  who  have 
just  been  shaved  by  the  barber. 

It's  desperately  dull  in  G— - — .  If  a  carriage  drives 
through  the  street,  everybody  rushes  to  the  windows. 
In  the  evenings  the  people  sit  on  benches  before 
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their  doors,  and  talk  with  their  neighbours  about  the 
other  neighbours,  and  when  the  other  neighbours 
come  up,  they  go  on  talking  about  more  neighbours. 
For  everyone  is  a  "  neighbour "  here ;  even  people 
who  live  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town  are  "neigh- 
bours." 

What  a  mad  name  my  mother  picked  out  for  me ! 
It  often  makes  me  very  angry ;  the  other  children 
say  it  sounds  like  medicine,  and  the  boys  say  some- 
thing still  worse,  which  I  can't  write  down. 

My  mother  was  always  delicate  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  her.  I  never  heard  her  laugh ;  and  when 
she  smiled,  she  looked  sadder  than  when  she  was 
grave.  When  I  was  a  child  playing  in  the  square 
with  other  children,  and  used  to  see  her  at  the 
window,  I  was  almost  afraid  to  look  at  her.  I  don't 
know  why.  It  always  gave  me  a  pang  when  I  caught 
sight  of  her  dear,  pale,  sad  little  face  up  there. 

When  I  was  ten  years  old,  mother  got  so  ill  that 
the  doctors  sent  her  to  Davos.  She  stayed  there  a 
whole  year.  At  first  I  missed  her  very  much,  but 
afterwards  I  almost  forgot  her.  It  was  very  gay  at 
home  while  she  was  away.  Father  had  lots  of  visitors. 
The  relations  came,  too,  sometimes,  but  they  are  not 
so  amusing.  We  have  a  lot  of  relations.  All  mother's 
brothers  and  sisters  live  in  country  places  in  the 
North  Marshes ;  only  my  Uncle  Henning  and  my 
Aunt  Wiebke  (she  is  mother's  sister)  live  here.  And 
then  there's  Aunt  Frauke,  who  is  married  to  Lehns- 
mann  Pohns.  She  is  as  miserly  as  she  can  be. 

Then  there's  mother's  brother,  Councillor  Thorn- 
sen,  and  another  brother,  Dirk  Thomsen.  And  a 
brother-in-law,  Hinnerk*  Larsen,  whose  wife  (also  a 
sister  of  mother's)  died  of  consumption.  Oh !  and 
lots  more  besides,  Father  has  only  one  sister,  Aupt 
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Freda,  unmarried,  and  hump-backed  ;  she  lives  here. 
I  like  her  the  least  of  all.  She  is  always  rinding  fault 
with  me  ;  one  day  I  am  too  smart,  and  another  day 
too  slovenly.  What  she  would  like  would  be  for 
me  to  spend  every  afternoon  with  he-*,  mewed  up  in 
her  prim  drawing-room.  But  I  think  I  see  myself! 
Father  can't  stand  her ;  they  are  for  ever  quarrelling. 
I  don't  know  why  father  hasn't  forbidden  her  the 
house  long  ago,  for  she  is  always  so  disgusting  to 
him.  Our  dispenser,  Mr  Meinert,  calls  her  "  Judge 
Lynch."  When  he  sees  her  fr6m  the  shop- window, 
coming  across  the  square  with  her  big  brocade  bag 
over  her  arm,  he  calls  up  into  the  house — "  Hare 
comes  Judge  Lynch ! "  Upon  which  I  instantly 
disappear,  and  so  does  father,  often. 

While  mother  was  in  Davos,  there  was  a  theatrical 
company  at  the  German  Opera  House.  I  was 
allowed  to  go  every  evening  with  father,  or  Meinert. 
Once  they  played  Teresa  Krones — that's  a  wonder* 
ful  piece,  but  very  sad.  Ah!  and  the  actress  who 
played  Teresa — simply  divine!  Now  I  know,  of 
course,  that  she  was  painted  up,  but  then  I  was  struck 
all  of  a  heap  by  her  dazzling  beauty.  What  a  baby 
I  was  in  those  days ! 

The  night  they  played  Teresa  Krones  father  had 
invited  the  actors  to  supper.  I  was  allowed  to  come 
to  table.  We  had  supper  in  the  best  room,  and 
there  was  red  wine  and  champagne  and  I  had  some 
of  everything.  The  actresses  sang  funny  songs,  and  I 
got  merrier  and  merrier.  It  was  gorgeous  fun.  At 
last  I  jumped  upon  the  table  and  yelled  out-—"  ]  am 
a  pudding !  I  am  a  pudding  !  Cut  me  up  and  eat 
me.  I  am  a  pudding  !  " 

"  Yes,  you're  a  lovely  pudding ;  there'll  soon  be 
somebody  to  cut  you  up,"  said  Meinert,  and  all  the 
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others  laughed.  After  that  we  got  madder  than  ever. 
The  chairs  were  pushed  aside,  and  as  there  weren't 
enough  then  round  the  table,  the  ladies  sat  upon  the 
gentlemen's  knees.  Teresa  Krones  sat  upon  father's. 

And  then Just  as  the  fun  was  at  its  height,  the 

door  was  flung  open,  and  there  stood  Aunt  Freda,  in 
her  long  faded  old  waterproof,  which  anybody  could 
see  she  had  pulled  on  over  her  night-dress  !  Good- 
ness knows  how  she'd  found  out  about  it.  She  was 
livid  with  rage,  and  screamed  out  in  a  mad  kind  of 
voice,  like  a  hoarse  crow's :  "  This  is  very  nice,  very 
nice  indeed  !  My  congratulations  !  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  say  to  you,  Ludwig.  But  to  bring 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  into*  such  company — oh ! 

you — you "  Her  rage  was  choking  her  ;  it  was  as 

if  she  was  spitting  venom  at  him.  "  Come,  Thymian, 
you  shall  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  with  me.  Fie, 
child  !  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  stand  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  like  that  ? "  And  she  wanted 
to  roll  me  up  in  her  night-gown  there  and  then  and 
carry  me  off.  But  I  fled  like  the  wind,  over  bottles 
and  glasses  and  dessert-plates,  to  the  sofa,  and  from 
there  I  jumped  on  to  Meinert's  shoulders,  with  my 
legs  round  his  neck,  and  he  leaped  up,  and  with  a 
loud  "Bravo!"  and  "Hullo!"  rushed  past  Aunt 
Freda,  out  of  the  door  and  up  the  stairs.  But  Aunt 
Freda  was  after  us.  "  Give  me  the  child,  you  brute  ! 
You  ought  to  be  had  up !  Thymian,  get  down  at 
once.  For  shame,  child,  for  shame!  If  your  poor 
dear  mother  saw  you  .  .  . ! " 

So  she  scolded  after  us  all  the  way  upstairs,  and  I 
kept  sticking  out  my  tongue  at  her,  and  yelling 
wildly,  "Judge  Lynch,  Judge  Lynch!  Hateful  old 
Judge  Lynch!" 

And  then  she  caught  me  by  the  foot !     But  Meinert 
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hurled  open  the  door  of  his  room,  and  all  she  kept 
hold  of  was  my  left  shoe,  and  then  Meinert  slammed 
the  door  behind  us.  And  we  sat  down  in  the  dark 
on  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  laughed  ....  and  I  was 
on  his  knee  ;  and  while  Judge  Lynch  was  foaming 
outside,  tearing  herself  to  pieces  with  rage,  Meinert 
kissed  me.  He  is  very  fond  of  doing  that.  When 
my  little  friends  and  I  used  to  ask  him  for  chocolate, 
we  always  had  to  give  him  a  kiss  for  it. 

We  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  while  Aunt  Freds 
got  madder  and  madder.  She  kept  banging  at  th< 
door  with  her  umbrella,  and  I  really  think  they  must 
have  heard  it  in  the  street  "  Open  the  door,  you 
hound,  or  I  will  call  the  police  ! " 

"  Don't  be  so  excited,  Fraulein  Gotteball,"  Meinert 
called  out.  "  It's  nothing  but  a  joke.  You're  only 
frightening  Thymi." 

Father  came  up  then,  and  we  could  hear  him 
quarrelling  with  Judge  Lynch.  But  afterwards,  he 
said  that  Meinert  must  open  the  door,  and  that  Aunt 
Freda  might  keep  me  for  that  night,  if  she  liked.  I 
was  very  cross,  but  it  was  no  good.  Meinert  opened 
the  door,  and  I  had  to  go  off  with  Aunt  Freda.  She 
didn't  say  a  word,  but  she  held  my  hand  tightly,  and 
I  could  feel  how  her  own  was  trembling. 

She  took  me  into  her  bedroom,  and  gave  me  a 
good  washing,  and  I  had  to  have  a  gargle,  and  then 
she  helped  me  to  undress,  and  put  rne  in  her  own 
bed.  She  had  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  herself.  She  was 
trembling  with  cold,  for  she  really  had  on  nothing 
but  her  night-gown  and  a  flannel  petticoat  under  her 
waterproof! 

1  ;hut  my  eyes  at  once,  and  pretended  I  was  very 
tired,  for  I  was  afraid  she  might  still  give  me  a 
scolding,  But  it  was  all  right.  She  just  said  "  Goad- 
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night,  Thymian,"  and  then — she  is  rather  religious — 
she  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and  in  a  strange  passion- 
ate voice  said  this  little  prayer : — 

"  Spread  out  thy  two  white  wings,  O  Jesus,  King  of  Kings, 

And  take  this  little  birdie  in  : 

Then,  through  the  evil  day,  she'll  hear  thine  angels  say 
1  This  little  child  shall  do  no  sin.' " 


Yes,  it  was  a  mad  night,  and  it  is  still  as  clear  in 
my  memory  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  although  it's 
four  years  ago  now. 

In  May,  mother  came  back  from  Davos.  A  nurs- 
ing-sister brought  her  home,  and  stayed  with  her. 
She  was  very  ill ;  she  moved  only  from  her  bed  to  her 
sofa,  and  from  her  sofa  to  her  bed.  And  all  of  «, 
sudden  our  house  got  as  quiet  as  a  church.  I  used 
to  sit  beside  her  sometimes  on  a  stool,  and  then  she 
used  to  stroke  my  hair  with  her  little  thin  hand, 
and  say,  "  My  sweet  Thymi,  my  poor  little  girl ! 
What  will  become  of  you?  If  only  I  could  have 
seen  you  grow  up ! "  I  did  not  know  exactly  what 
I  ought  to  say  to  that ;  I  felt  very  shy  and  very  sad. 

One  night  they  came  and  awoke  me,  and  when 
1  opened  my  eyes,  the  nursing-sister  was  standing 
beside  my  bed. 

"  Dress  yourself,  little  Thymian,  and  come  with 
'ne, "  she  said.  "  Your  dear  mother  is  going  to 
heaven,  and  wants  to  say  good-bye  to  you." 

I  began  to  cry,  but  the  sister  said  I  musn't  do  that, 
.  \vould  make  good-bye  so  much  more  difficult  for 
my  dear  mother,  and  it  was  a  great  blessing  and 
joy  to  her  that  she  was  going  into  God's  beautiful 
Paradise  at  last,  after  all  her  suffering.  I  choked  my 
sobs  back  then,  for  I  had  a  tremendous  respect  for 
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the  sister.  Aunt  Freda  and  the  clergyman  were  in 
mother's  bedroom,  and  on  the  table  beside  the  bed 
there  were  wax  candles  burning,  for  mother  had  had 
Communion  in  the  night.  Father  was  in  the  sitting- 
room  close  by.  You  could  scarcely  see  mother  in 
the  bed,  her  face  was  so  white  and  small.  I  was  very 
frightened  ;  there  was  such  a  dreadful  rattling  going 
on  in  her  throat.  She  got  very  much  agitated  when 
she  saw  me.  She  stretched  out  both  hands  to  me, 
and  I  had  to  bend  over  her,  and  kiss  her  on  both 
cheeks,  and  she  held  my  face  close  between  her 
damp  cold  hands,  and  sighed  and  sighed,  and  said 
something,  but  I  couldn't  understand  what  she.  said. 
I  think  she  said  that  she  would  dearly  love  to 
take  me  with  her.  And  then  she  kissed  me 
again,  and  cried  out,  and  the  rattling  came  back  so 
dreadfully!  It  was  simply  terrifying.  The  clergy- 
man said,  "We  will  ask  our  good  God  to  watch 
over  your  child,  dear  Frau  Gotteball.  Let  us  pray.'1 
But  mother  didn't  hear  him,  she  was  crying  so  dread- 
fully, and  so  was  I.  And  then  I  heard  the  sister 
saying  very  low  to  the  clergyman,  "  The  child  must 
go  away.  It  is  agony  for  the  poor  woman.  She 
will  rest  easier  when  Thymian  is  gone."  And  then 
mother  kissed  me  once  more,  and  there  came  another 
attack,  and  Sister  Anna  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  away.  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  but  at  last  I  did.  And  next  morning  the 
sister  came  to  me  again,  and  told  me  that  mother 
had  gone  to  God  in  the  night. 

That  was  on  Thursday,  and  on  Sunday  mother 
was  buried.  Those  were  terrible  days.  Mother  was 
in  the  best  bedroom.  I  was  frightened  of  her,  she 
lay  there  so  stiff  and  so  icy  cold,  and  yet  something 
was  always  drawing  me  to  her.  Sunday  was  a  most 
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beautiful  day.  Just  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  was 
standing  at  the  door,  Fitc  Raasch  and  Lide  Peters 
came  and  asked  \{\  I  couldn't  play  marbles  with 
them — "just  one  round" — and  I  did.  We  went 
under  the  lime  trees  in  front  of  our  house,  and  in 
one  game  I  won  twenty  marbles  from  Fite  Raasch. 
When  I  tried  to  take  them  up,  he  snatched  two 
away  from  me,  and  ran  off.  I  ran  after  him,  and 
so  did  Lide.  And  suddenly — I  don't  know  how 
it  was- — we  were  playing  "tig"  and  screaming  and 
laughing,  and  I'd  forgotten  all  my  sorrow,  and  I 
never  would  have  remembered  it  if  Aunt  Freda 
hadn't  suddenly  appeared.  She  certainly  has  a  talent 
for  arriving  just  when  one  least  wants  her. 

"  Thymian,"  she  cried  angrily,  "  are  you  so  utterly 
heartless,  child,  that  you  can't  even  keep  quiet  on  the 
day  of  your  mother's  funeral  ?  " 

Then  I  began  to  cry  bitterly,  for  I  saw  that  I  really 
had  been  very  naughty.  Aunt  Freda  stroked  my 
cheek  and  sighed. 

"  Poor  little  thing !  you're  too  young  to  know  what 
they  are  taking  away  from  you  to-day,"  she  said,  and 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

At  four  o'clock  we  took  mother  to  the  churchyard. 
In  the  middle  of  his  discourse  the  clergyman  turned 
to  me,  and  told  me  I  must  always  be  good,  and  never 
forget  that  mother's  last  thought  had  been  a  prayer 
for  me.  I  didn't  hear  him  very  well,  for  suddenly  it 
all  got  black  before  my  eyes,  and  then  I  knew  nothing 
more  until  we  drove  up  to  our  own  house.  I  had 
fainted  in  the  churchyard,  they  told  me. 


For  some  time  after  mother's  funeral  it  was  very 
dreary.     The  house  seemed  to  me  so  frightfully  big ; 
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ft  was  just  as  if  there  was  a  hole  in  it  It  was 
quite  different  from  the  time  that  mother  was  at 
Davos. 

I  often  stole  off  by  myself  to  the  churchyard 
*nd  sat  on  mother's  grave.  All  the  withered  white 
wreaths  had  "  Auf  Wiedersehen "  written  on  them, 
and  the  clergyman  is  always  saying  that  people  see 
each  other  again  in  heaven,  but  I  could  never  under- 
stand how  you  could  see  anyone  again  who  had  once 
been  put  so  deep  into  the  dark,  cold  ground.  I 
thought  of  many  things  that  I'd  never  thought  of 
until  mother  died.  I  thought  of  how  often  she  used 
to  take  me  on  her  lap  and  hold  me  close  to  her,  and  a 
great  longing  for  her  kisses  came  over  me.  I  felt  so 
lonely  and  forsaken  all  at  once. 

In  the  evenings  it  was  lovely  at  the  churchyard. 
The  lime  trees  were  in  flower,  and  the  narcissus  smelt 
so  sweet.  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  dream  that 
mother  had  floated  down  to  me  dressed  all  in  white, 
and  kissed  me.  Often  I  saw  her  so  plainly  that  I 
stretched  out  my  arms  to  hold  her  fast. 

Once  father  came  and  brought  me  away  from  the 
churchyard  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  seemed 
very  much  upset. 

"Thymi,  my  little  angel,  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
came  here  all  by  yourself  to  the  churchyard,  and 
fretted,"  he  said.  "Aunt  Freda  only  told  me  to-day. 
You  mustn't  do  that,  my  darling;  you  must  try  to  get 
over  it  now.  We  must  all  die  some  day,  but  until  it 
comes  we  ought  to  enjoy  this  beautiful  life.  I  will 
take  you  with  me  to  Hamburg  in  August,  and  we'll 
go  to  the  Circus,  and  I'll  buy  you  a  doll  as  big  as  a 
baby.  Promise  me  that  you  won't  steal  off  to  the 
churchyard  again." 

I  promised  him,  and  I  never  went  there  again  after 
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that.  Gradually  everything  slipped  back  into  the  old 
routine.  Aunt  Freda  came,  sticking  her  nose  into 
everything  just  as  before,  and  scolding  and  finding 
fault  and  making  herself  disagreeable.  She  would 
have  liked  father  to  get  a  duenna,  but  father  wouldn't. 
He  said  mother's  long  illness  had  cost  him  so  much, 
it  would  be  all  he  could  do  to  get  into  smooth  water 
again.  We  could  easily  get  on  with  two  servants ; 
and  the  cook  after  all  was  quite  an  elderly  woman, 
and  had  been  with  us  for  seven  years.  Our  housemaid 
then  was  Lena  Hannemann,  a  daughter  of  Boatman 
Hannemann,  who  lived  in  Wiedemann  Alley.  Lena 
was  just  seventeen,  and  a  very  dainty,  pretty  girl. 
She  knew  the  most  delightful  games  which  we  used 
to  play  together.  But  to  my  great  grief,  she  went 
away  in  September,  after  a  great  fuss.  I  didn't  know 
what  it  was  about,  and  it  would  not  have  interested 
me  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  that  something  happened 
immediately  afterwards,  which  was  a  great  event 
for  me. 

One  day  Frau  Hannemann  appeared  at  our  house, 
making  a  terrible  outcry,  and  saying  that  Lena  must 
instantly  pack  up  her  things  and  come  away  with  her. 
She  met  father  in  the  back-hall,  and  stood  in  front 
of  him,  and  abused  him  frightfully,  and  brandished 
an  iron  fish-hook  in  his  face,  until  I  was  really  afraid 
that  she  might  hurt  him.  She  talked  so  fast  that  I 
could  only  understand  a  very  few  words,  and  those 
were  not  pretty  ones.  Father  told  her  to  go  to  the 
devil,  but  she  stormed  on  and  ran  into  the  kitchen 
and  roared  out  loud  :  "  He's  a  damned  scoundrel ! 
His  poor  wife  is  scarcely  cold  in  her  grave,  before  he 
is  running  after  his  servant-maids.  .  .  ." 

It  was  all  terribly  mysterious  to  me,  and  I  thought 
that  Frau  Hannemann  had  gone  mad,  and  was 
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very  glad  when  she  disappeared  from  the  house  with 
Lena. 

Two  days  later,  when  I  came  home  from  school,  1 
found  at  least  half  the  tribe^of  relations  sitting  round 
the  table  in  the  sitting-room  and  drinking  coffee 
— Uncle  Henning,  and  Aunt  Wiebke,  Lehnsmann 
Pohns,  and  Aunt  Frauke,  and  of  course  the  inevitable 
Aunt  Freda.  Father  was  looking  very  red  and  in- 
dignant. "  Oh,  there  you  are  !  Come  here,  Thymi," 
he  said ;  "  there's  a  great  family-council  going  on 
about  you.  All  the  aunts  and  uncles  think  you'll 

have  to  go  to  school  at  T .  What  do  you  think 

of  that  ?  Would  you  like  it  ?" 

"  Thymi  has  nothing  to  do  with  thinking  and 
liking •;  what  she  has  to  do  is  to  listen  and  obey,  and 
be  a  good  child,  and  do  what  her  elders  think  best  for 
her,"  said  Aunt  Freda  in  her  sharp,  thin  voice. 

"You  old  image!"  I  thought  to  myself,  but  of 
course  I  said  nothing. 

"Yes,  yes,  Thymi  must  be  obedient,"  babbled 
Uncle  Henning,  and  the  aunts  all  nodded  like 
mandarins. 

I  could  easily  see  that  father  didn't  like  it,  but  he  is 
a  great  deal  too  good-natured  ever  to  stand  out  against 
Aunt  Freda's  nagging.  So  it  was  decided  that  I  was 

to  go  to  T on  the  ist  of  October.  When  the 

family  was  gone,  father  comforted  me,  and  said  I 
should  soon  be  home  again,  and  he  would  come  to 
see  me  every  month,  and  always  bring  me  a  lovely 
present. 

Father  loves  me  very  much. 


CHAPTER  II 

I  THOUGHT  at  first  that  I  should  never  have  any- 
thing  at  all  to  write  in  my  Diary,  but  now  that  I 
have  begun  I  see  that  I  shall  have  any  amount 
of  things  to  tell.  If  I  were  to  write  down  all 

my  experiences  in  T ,  I  could  fill  half  the  book 

with  them,  so  I  will  keep  to  the  principal  ones. 

At  first  I  went  to  live  with  Pastor  Flau.  There 
were  two  other  school-girls  in  his  boarding-house. 
Our  daily  life  in  the  pastoral  household  was  exactly 
like  the  pastor's  name — it  was  more  than  flat.  Mrs 
Pastor  had  five  small  children  and  no  servant,  but 
three  housekeeping-pupils  instead,  who  each  paid  her 
350  marks.  These  three  girls  had  each  their  set 
work,  or  "  labour,"  as  they  called  it ;  one  looked  after 
the  kitchen,  another  cleaned  the  living-rooms,  and 
the  third  reigned  in  the  nursery.  They  exchanged 
work  every  week,  so  that  when  the  year  was  over,  they 
had  each  of  them  learnt  cookery,  housekeeping,  and 
the  care  of  children.  And  Mrs  Pastor  had  all 
their  work  for  nothing,  and  more  than  one  thousand 
marks  to  the  good  besides.  She  herself  wrote 
novels  in  her  leisure-time,  and  said  it  was  the 
dearest  dream  of  her  life  to  be  able  to  get  out 
into  the  garden.  We  had  some  cooked-up  meat 
nearly  every  day  for  early  dinner  ;  on  Sunday  there 
was  roast  meat ;  on  Mondays,  fricassee  ;  on  Tuesdays, 
dumplings ;  on  Wednesdays, "  mock-hare  ";  on  Thurs- 
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days,  fried  slices  of  "mock-hare";  on  Fridays,  hash  ;  on 
Saturdays,  a  ragout  of  soup-meat,  or,  as  a  great  treat, 
stuffed  celery,  or  "  lost  birds  "  —  that  is,  meat  wrapped 
in  cabbage-leaves  and  fried.  Once  when  the  General 
Superintendent  was  dining,  we  had  a  fricassee  as  an 
entree,  and  the  old  gentleman  praised  it  beyond 
measure,  and  asked  for  the  recipe.  We  had  our  own 
opinion  about  it;  the  mere  sight  of  it  nearly  made 
us  sick. 

Father  came  every  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  and 
brought  me  a  lot  of  chocolate,  and  he  nearly  always 
gave  me  a  ten-mark  piece  as  pocket-money,  so  that 
if  I  got  up  hungry  from  early  dinner,  I  could  always 
eat  as  many  cream  cakes  as  I  wanted  at  the  con- 
fectioner's. Sometimes  Meinert  came  to  see  me  too. 
After  a  year  the  Flaus  got  transferred,  and  then  I 
went  to  two  old  ladies  who  took  boarders.  We  were 
seven  girls  there.  The  others  were  daughters  of 
Northern  country  folk,  and  we  were  all  about  the 
same  age,  and  so,  naturally,  we  all  went  to  Fraulein 
Lundberg's  High  School  for  Girls.  The  new  place 
was  better  as  regards  food  ;  and  close  by  there  was  a 
Professor  of  Gymnastics,  who  also  took  boarders  — 
boys,  of  course,  so  we  got  some  amusement  out  of 
that. 

The  head  of  our  boarding-house,  Fraulein  Sass, 
lived  in  perpetual  warfare  with  the  Professor  on 
account  of  his  fowl.  The  Professor's  fowl  were  always 
coming  into  the  Sass  garden,  and  scratching  up  the 
asparagus-beds,  and  breaking  down  the  flower-borders. 
Fraulein  Sass  demanded  that  the  Professor  should 
shut  up  his  fowl,  and  the  Professor  maintained  that  it 
could  not  be  his  fowl,  for  they  never  did  anything 
like  that.  But  unfortunately  there  were  no  others  in 
t.he  neighbourhood,  Fraulein  Sass  and  the  Professor 
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exchanged  dozens  of  insulting  letters  about  the  fowl, 
and  we  very  seldom  talked  about  anything  else  at 
meals. 

Although  we  were  strictly  forbidden  to  speak  to 
the  Professor's  boarders,  we  got  to  know  them  all  the 
same,  and  chose  our  opportunity  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  old  ladies  were  asleep,  and  we  were  sitting 
in  the  summer-house,  and  the  boys  were  close  by  in 
the  gymnasium.  They  used  to  climb  over  the  planks 
and  come  to  us,  or  else  sit  on  the  highest  bars  where 
they  could  see  us  and  talk  to  us.  Most  of  them  were 
Northerners,  and  some  of  them  I  already  knew 
through  staying  with  my  relations. 

There  was  also  at  the  Professor's  a  cousin  of  my 
best  friend,  Annie  Meier  (she  was  at  the  Sass  board- 
ing-house), called  Boy  Detlefs.  They  were  to  get 
married  as  soon  as  Boy  was  a  doctor  (for  he  was  to 
study  medicine);  and  then  there  was  a  real  Count 
there,  too — Casimir  Osdorff,  with  two  f's,  the  "real 
feudal  way  of  spelling  it,!'  he  used  to  say.  Thera 
exists  an  Osdorf  family  with  one  f,  but  "  they  are 
nobodies  and  don't  count,"  said  Osdorff  with  the 
two  f's. 

Each  of  us  had  our  special  friend,  and  Osdorff  was 
mine.  .  .  .  He  is  not  exactly  good-looking.  His 
under  lip  sticks  out  a  little,  his  face  is  rather  puffy, 
and  his  light-grey  eyes  seem  always  asleep.  Annie 
called  them  cod-fish  eyes.  He  looks  exactly  the  same 
now  as  he  did  then.  .  .  .  Boy  Detlefs  used  to  declare 
that  Osdorff  was  as  stupid  as  an  owl,  and  as  lazy  as 
a  pig.  What  I  liked  so  much  about  him  in  those 
days — and  still  like — were  his  boots  and  his  hands, 
Never  before  had  I  seen  such  marvellous  boots,  and 
such  enchanting  hands.  The  boots  look  as  if  they 
grew  on  his  feet,  as  glossy  and  as  supple  as  an  eel- 
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skin  ;  and  his  hands  are  white  and  soft  as  velvet,  with 
lovely  rosy  nails,  as  dainty  as  a  dainty  lady's. 

Casimir  Osdorff  is  the  fifth  of  six  children,  and  his 
mother  is  a  widow.  They  are  not  very  rich.  The 
eldest  son  will  have  the  property,  and  as  it  is  heavily 
mortgaged,  there  won't  be  much  for  the  others. 
When  he  has  done  with  school  he  is  to  study  forestry. 
But  he  hasn't  got  his  Junior  Certificate  yet. 

OsdorfF  makes  no  secret  of  hating  lessons.  He 
says  that  the  social  conditions  of  the  present  day  are 
absolutely  corrupt,  and  that  the  State  will  very  soon 
come  to  an  end  if  there  isn't  some  tremendous 
reaction.  Instead  of  so  many  millions  being 
squandered  on  wicked  folly,  and  the  Government 
for  ever  coquetting  with  the  mob,  and  sanctioning 
all  sorts  of  tinkering  reforms,  there  ought  to  be 
established  once  for  all  a  Fund  for  Keeping  Up  the 
Position  of  the  Poorer  Nobility.  This  Fund  should 
be  managed  so  that  the  interest  could  be  divided 
among  all  the  real  feudal  families  of  small  means,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  them  with  a  suitable 
unearned  increment.  Then  the  noblest  in  the  land 
would  not  be  obliged  to  compete  with  the  populace 
in  the  degrading  task  of  earning  their  living.  This 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  State,  since  the  Nobility 
would  thereby  grow  more  powerful.  For  there  are 
(he  says)  only  three  genuine  class-divisions — Nobility, 
Clergy,  and  Proletariat.  The  so-called  Middle-Class 
is  the  canker  at  the  heart  of  a  Feudal  Constitution. 
The  Noble  is  there  to  command ;  the  Proletarian 
to  labour  and  to  serve ;  the  Clergyman  to  maintain 
order.  The  bourgeoisie  is  the  hot-bed  of  revolu- 
tion. .  .  .  And  what  a  scandal  it  was  (he  would 
continue)  that  a  young,  highly-gifted,  well-born  man 
liks  himself — an  Osdorff  with  two  fs — should  have  to 
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rub  shoulders  at  the  same  desk  with  the  sons  of 
peasants  and  shopkeepers,  and  submit  to  the  fault- 
finding of  low-born  school  teachers.  .  .  .  He  used 
to  talk  to  me  about  his  views  for  hours  together. 
I  could  not  agree  with  him  at  all,  but  I  thought  him 
very  original  and  interesting. 

The  other  girls  were  all  to  marry  their  sweethearts, 
but  Osdorff  told  me  from  the  very  first  that  he  could 
not  marry  me.  Years  ago,  he  said,  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  distant  relation  of  a  married  cousin. 
As  a  prudent  man,  he  could  not  risk  too  hasty  a 
declaration  ;  so  first  made  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  lady's  family-tree.  And  thus  he  discovered 
that  her  great-grandmother  (on  the  maternal  side) 
had  been  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  Privy-Councillor 
called  Diippel.  He  would  never  have  forgiven  him- 
self if  by  an  ill-considered  promise  he  had  bound  him- 
self to  bring  such  disgrace  as  that  upon  his  family. 
It  was  his  pride  and  his  privilege  to  keep  his  escutcheon 
stainless,  and  that  great-grandmother  Diippel  would 
have  been  an  ineradicable  blot  upon  it.  I  must 
confess  that  his  nobility  touched  me  very  deeply,  but 
nothing  else  about  him  took  my  fancy  at  all,  except 
his  nails  and  his  hands. 

So  far,  I  had  had  a  very  good  time  at  FrsUleih 
Lundberg's  school.  I  had  been  in  the  first  class  for 
just  six  months  when  the  great  scandal  happened 

which  brought  my  sojourn  in  T to  an  untimely 

end.  This  was  how  it  came  about. 

There  was  a  fashionable  wedding  in  T to 

which  Fraulein  Sass  and  the  Professor  were  invited. 
For  weeks  the  two  Sass  ladies  debated  whether  they 
ought  not  to  decline  on  account  of  the  Professor.  The 
fowl-warfare,  was  so  fierce  that  they  were  more  than 
half-inclined  to  send  a  refusal,  but  at  last  the/ 
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decided  to  go,  and  treat  the  Professor  as  if  he  did 
not  exist. 

We  had  arranged  an  excursion  to  "The  Green 
Tree"  with  the  Professor's  boys,  for  the  great 
day.  There  were  to  be  only  Annie  Meier,  Lena 
Schiitt,  and  I ;  Boy  Detlefs,  Heite  Butenschon,  and 
Osdorff  (the  other  girls  were  all  too  proper).  "  The 
Green  Tree"  is  a  solitary  inn,  about  an  hour 
from  T ,  and  is  famous  for  its  excellent  rum- 
punch. 

We  started  about  five  o'clock,  and  strolled  along 
slowly,  so  that  it  was  nearly  seven  when  we  got  there. 
Directly  we  arrived,  we  ordered  six  punches,  clinked 
glasses,  and  drank  deep.  The  fiery  stuff  burnt  one's 
tongue  like  flame,  and  I  can't  say  I  enjoyed  it  ex- 
cessively, but  Boy  declared  that  it  was  the  correct 
thing  to  order  another  go  all  round  and  that  we  must 
do  it,  otherwise  they'd  think  we  were  fools — besides, 
one  couldn't  possibly  judge  by  one  glass.  I  thought : 
"  Now  for  it,  then ! "  .  .  .  held  my  breath  and 
gulped  it  down  like  medicine.  .  .  ,  But  it  was  funny 
— either  the  rum  must  have  been  better  in  the  second 
go,  or  else  there  was  more  sugar  in  it — for  certainly 
it  did  taste  much  nicer  this  time.  And  it  made  one 
feel  so  warm  and  happy.  We  had  some  more  after 
that,  "to  show  we  liked  it,"  said  Boy  Detlefs;  and 
we  got  gayer  and  gayer,  and  laughed  like  mad, 
Then  Boy  ordered  a  whole  bowl,  and  said  we 
must  drink  to  his  betrothal  with  Annie,  and  we  all 
shouted  ''•  Hip-hip,  hurrah ! "  and  drank  again  each 
with  the  other,  all  round.  At  last  the  hot,  strong 
stuff  made  me  feel  ill,  and  the  others  couldn't  manage 
any  more,  either.  So  about  a  quarter-past  nine  we 
broke  up,  but  it  was  nearly  ten  before  we  really  went 
away.  Whea  I  stepped  from  the  warm  room  into 
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the  open  air,  everything  seemed  to  go  round  and 
round,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  that  Boy  Detlefs  was 
standing  behind  me  and  held  me  up,  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  tumbling  all  over  the  place. 

"  Yes,  Thymian,  that's  right,  stay  with  me,  and  let 
a  man  take  care  of  you,  instead  of  that  silly  fool," 
said  he.  "  OsdorfT  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to-night 
to  carry  all  his  f  s  ;  he's  got  four  of  them  now,  two  in 
his  name  and  two  in  his  head."  And  he  held  my 
hand  tight,  and  hit  Osdorff  over  the  head,  and  cried, 
"  Hollow  !  hollow  ! "  Osdorff  certainly  looked  lament- 
able, but  we  had  to  laugh.  Annie  came  flying  up 
like  an  avenging  angel,  and  smacked  me  on  the 
hand  that  Boy  was  holding,  and  said  I  must  go  away, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  sweetheart.  Then 
she  took  Boy  by  his  other  arm,  and  we  trundled 
off,  reeling  all  over  the  road  so  that  nobody  could 
pass  us. 

The  open  air  was  making  us  worse  and  worse ; 
Annie  was  wailing  out  that  she  couldn't  walk ;  I 
could  scarcely  get  along  at  all,  and  Lena  Schutt  was 
limping  like  a  wounded  bird  ;  but  the  boys — that 
is,  Boy  Detlefs  and  Butenschon — held  us  up  and 
shouldered  us  on,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  line  broke ! 
Osdorff,  who  was  on  the  outside,  held  up  by  Lena, 
had  come  to  the  ground  and  dragged  Lena  with  him, 
and  we  were  all  within  an  ace  of  tumbling  on  top  of 
them.  But  while  Boy  and  Butenschon  were  picking 
up  the  two  who  were  rolling  in  the  mud,  Annie  and 
I  stumbled  sideways  towards  the  side  of  the  road.  I 
sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  Annie  threw  herself  on  her 
face  on  the  wet  grass  and  began  to  weep  bitterly, 
saying  she  knew  she  was  going  to  die,  and  she 
wouldn't  go  a  step  further,  for  it  didn't  matter  where 
it  e&ded,  it  was  all  over  with  her.  Nobody  listeaed 
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to  her,  for  Boy  and  Butenschon  had  enou^l  to  do 
with  Osdorff  and  Lena,  and  although  they  did  succeed 
in  getting  Lena  on  her  legs,  they  couldn't  get  net 
to  stir  a  step.  So  they  consulted  together  as  to  what 
they  had  better  do,  and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion 

that  they  would  run  all  the  way  to  T and  fetch 

a  carriage,  so  that  we  might  get  home  before  the 
doors  were  shut.  Off  they  went,  and  we  stayed 
behind  on  the  road. 

Lena  and  Annie  were  howling  like  two  mad  things  ; 
Osdorff  was  grunting  like  a  pig  in  the  gutter,  and 
finally  the  two  girls  began  to  get  very  sick.  This 
disgusted  me  so  much  that  it  had  very  nearly  the 
same  effect  upon  me,  and  I  crawled  a  little  further 
away  from  them,  but  my  feet  were  so  heavy  that  I 
soon  had  to  sit  down  again  in  the  ditch.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  I  was  just  as  drunk  as  the  others, 
but  I  was  conscious  of  everything.  My  head  ached  so 
dreadfully,  though,  that  I  stretched  myself  full  length 
on  the  grass,  and  lay  blinking  up  at  the  sky.  The 
moon  was  shining  in  the  puddles,  and  millions  of 
stars  were  twinkling;  and,  looking  at  them,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  they  were  clear,  human  eyes,  and  as  if 
two  of  them — two  that  were  very  gold  and  bright — 
belonged  to  my  dear  dead  mother.  And  I  shut  my 
eyes,  for  I  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  those  two  stars ; 
it  was  my  heart  that  began  to  ache  then,  for  I  was  so 
horribly  ashamed.  It  is  not  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
little  school-girls  drunk,  and  lying  on  the  road  like 
cattle ;  but  how  could  we  know  that  the  abominable 
stuff  was  going  to  have  such  an  effect?  .  .  .  That 
other  night — the  Teresa  Krones  night— there  was 
something  so  much  nicer  about  it ;  and  even  to  this 
day  I  will  maintain  that  to  get  drunk  upon  champagne 
is  a  much  daintier  thing  than  to  get  drunk  upon  rum 
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— there's  just  the  same  difference  between  them  that 
there  is  between  a  well-bred  dog  and  a  wretched 
mongrel  cur.  .  .  . 

After  a  while  a  cart  came  along,  and  when  the 
driver  heard  the  whimpering  of  Annie  and  Lena  he 
stopped  and  got  down.  He  was  a  butcher,  who  had 
been  into  the  country  with  some  cattle-dealers ;  and 
these  were  the  men  who  now,  with  yells  of  laughter, 
collected  Osdorff  and  the  girls  and  put  them  in  the 
cart.  I  didn't  want  to  stay  behind  alone,  so  I  climbed 
up,  but  I  was  able  to  do  it  all  by  myself,  for  I  was 
gradually  getting  better.  Oh !  the  witticisms  and 
the  coarse  jokes  that  we  had  to  listen  to  on  the  way 

to  T ;  about  the  "  High  "  young  ladies  and  the 

"  Superior  "  young  men  !  We  wanted  hides  like  their 
own  cattle. 

It  was  purgatory.  Annie  and  '  Lena  were  still 
incapable  of  understanding  it,  but  I  expiated  then 
all  my  sins  of  that  evening,  I  can  most  absolutely 
say. 

It  was  so  terrible  that  I  stuffed  my  fingers  into 
my  ears  to  prevent  myself  from  hearing.  When  we 

arrived  at  T ,  the  men  set  us  down  at  the  butcher's 

shop,  and  Mrs  Butcher  came  out  with  a  lamp,  and  so 
did  all  the  servants  and  errand-boys,  and  then  there 
was  more  laughing  and  more  jocosity.  How  Osdorff 
got  home  I  don't  know.  Fraulein  Sass's  maid  put 
Lena  and  Annie  to  bed,  and  the  doctor  had  to  be 
fetched  for  Lena.  I  tried  to  prevent  that,  but  Lena 
was  perfectly  idiotic,  and  said  she  was  going  to  die, 
just  as  Annie  had  said  before. 

Well,  of  course,  the  whole  town  was  talking  of  our 
adventure  next  day.  Fraulein  Lundberg  sent  us 
home  from  school  in  the  afternoon,  for  there  was  to 
be  an  investigation  into  our  conduct — the  result  of 
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which  was  that  we  were  all  three  expelled.  Fraulein 
Lundberg  said  that  never  in  the  annals  of  her  school 
had  there  been  such  a  case  of  immoral  behaviour,  and 
that  our  example  would  be  ruinous  to  our  school- 
fellows. The  very  existence  of  her  school,  she  said, 
depended  upon  the  elimination  of  all  evil  elements. 
Annie  and  Lena  howled  like  hyenas,  and  Annie  was 
mean  enough  to  put  all  the  blame  upon  me — but  she 
gained  nothing  by  that. 

As  for  the  boys,  Osdorff  shared  our  fate ;  he  was 
expelled  with  ignominy,  despite  his  two  f's.  Boy 
Detlefs  and  Butenschon  got  off  'with  a  reprimand, 
which  I  thought  very  unfair,  for  the  only  mitigation 
of  their  behaviour  was  that  they  knew  better  how 
to  carry  their  liquor  than  poor  Osdorff  did.  Some 
malicious  tongues  whispered  that  the  Head  had  not 
dared  to  be  so  strict  with  Boy,  because  Frau  Detlefs 
used  to  bring  his  wife  three  pounds  of  butter  and 
a  score  of  eggs  every  Saturday  as  a  present,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  that  was  true  or  not. 

The  other  girls  cried  all  day  and  all  night,  for 
they  were  afraid  of  their  parents.  /  wasn't.  I  knew 
that  father  would  do  nothing  to  me.  But  I  felt  a 
little  nervous  at  the  thought  of  Aunt  Freda's 
angry  eyes. 

Father  came  to  fetch  me  away  the  next  evening. 
He  wasn't  a  bit  cross ;  he  only  abused  Fraulein 
Lundberg,  and  said  she  was  the  most  petty,  narrow- 
minded  old  thing  he  had  ever  heard  of,  to  punish 
a  childish  prank  so  savagely,  and  he  was  very  glad  I 
was  coming  home  again,  for  he  had  missed  me  very 
much.  I  was  glad  too. 

All  the  doors  were  decorated  at  home,  and  they 
had  put  up  a  transparency  with  "  Welcome  "  on  it  I 
cried  with  joy,  I  was  so  delighted. 
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There  were  very  few  changes  at  home,  but  the  old 
cook  was  gone,  and  there  was  a  housekeeper  in  her 
place — quite  a  nice-looking  person,  but  very  stout. 
Fraulein  Reinhard  was  her  name.  When  supper  was 
over  and  Reinhard  was  gone,  and  Meinert  back  in 
the  shop,  father  sat  down  beside  me  on  the  sofa 
and  talked  to  me  just  as  if  I  was  a  grown-up  lady. 
Housekeepers  were  a  nuisance,  he  told  me;  this 
Reinhard  was  the  fourth  in  two  years.  He  would  be 
very  glad  when  I  was  old  enough  to  keep  house,  and 
we  needn't  have  any  of  these  women  hanging  about 
Then  he  took  my  chin  in  his  left  hand  and  looked  at 
me  for  a  long  time,  and  stroked  my  black  hair  with 
his  right,  and  said  I  had  grown  pretty,  as  pretty  as  a 
picture,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  grown  up  he  was  going 
to  travel  about  with  me,  so  that  I  might  get  to  know 
people  ;  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  me  moulder  away 
in  this  hole,  and  marry  one  of  the  infernal  Philistines 
belonging  to  it. 

"Do  you  know  who  you're  like,  Thymi?"  he 
asked. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"You  don't  take  after  your  mother.  She  had  a 
nice  little  face,  but  she  was  no  beauty.  And  you 
haven't  got  your  good  looks  from  me,  either.  But  you 
ask  Aunt  Freda  to  show  you  the  picture  of  your 
great-grandmother,  Madame  Claire  Gotteball,  some 
day — she  must  have  it  put  away  somewhere — 
and  you'll  see  your  own  face  there.  She  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  must  have  been  a  piquante 
beauty." 

"  What  is  a  '  piquante '  beauty  ?  "  I  asked. 

Father  laughed.  "  I  couldn't  explain  it  to  you, 
Thymi,  but  a  '  piquante '  beauty  is  a  beauty  whom  men 
admire.  Now  you  know." 
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Yes,  now  I  knew  ;  but  I  wasn't  much  the  wiser  for 
it. ... 

Everything  went  on  just  as  usual  after  that.  The 
last  half-year  I  went  to  Fraulein  Vieterich's  school, 
and  that  lasted  until  the  time  came  for  me  to  be 
Confirmed, 


CHAPTER  III 

ONE  day  I  had  a  great  surprise.     I  was  going 
on  a  message  to  Aunt  Wiebke  Henning's, 
and  at  the  corner  of  the  Bismarckstrasse 
I  met — Casimir  Osdorff!     I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes,  but  it  was  he,  as  large  as  life.     He 
said  he  was  getting  on  all  right.  ...  He  is  boarding 
at  Doctor  Bauer's,  and  will  soon  be  going  up  for  his 
Junior  Examination.     Doctor  Bauer  was  once  private 
tutor  at  the  Count "  von  "  and  "  zu  "  Ypsilon's — a  great 
Berlin  grandee,  who  is  Casimir's  guardian.     Osdorff 
complains  that  he  is  still  obliged  to  put  up  with  the 

same  kind  of  "  mixed  company  "  as  he  had  in  T . 

I  condoled  with  him,  and  we  promised  one  another  to 
meet  as  often  as  possible.  I  have  no  intimate  friends 
now,  since  I've  come  back  from  school.  Annie  Meier 
has  gone  to  Wandsbeck  to  school,  and  Lena  Schiitt  to 
Kiel,  so  that  it  is  very  nice  to  have  at  least  one  chum 
with  whom  I  can  talk  sometimes. 

Nothing  particular  happened  last  year  up  to  the 
time  of  my  Confirmation.  I  get  on  splendidly  with 
our  housekeeper ;  she  is  kind  and  friendly.  If  only 
she  wasn't  so  frightfully  greedy !  I  hate  people  who 
are  always  eating.  It's  incredible  the  amount  she 
consumes  at  table ;  and  between  meals,  she  is  always 
nibbling  at  something  out  of  her  pocket  It's  dis- 
gusting ! 
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I  went  to  the  Confirmation  class  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  At  first  I  hated  these  hours  with  the 
old  parson,  but  later  on  I  got  to  like  them. 

I  hadn't  been  at  all  religious  up  to  that,  but  the 
old  clergyman  has  a  wonderful  way  of  reaching  one's 
heart.  When  the  lesson  was  over,  about  six,  it  was 
beginning  to  get  dark,  and  I  often  went  a  roundabout 
way  home  so  as  to  think  over  what  I  had  heard.  It 
made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  to  hear  about 
that  Love  which  wipes  out  all  sin,  and  spreads  its 
soft  gracious  wings  over  the  follies  and  misdeeds  of 
mankind.  I  never  could  help  thinking,  at  those 
times,  of  our  hideous  adventure  at  "  The  Green  Tree," 
and  the  terrible  home-coming  with  the  cattle-dealers. 
Even  though  father,  in  his  great  kindness,  regarded 
it  merely  as  a  childish  prank,  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
that  there  was  something  horrible  about  it,  and  I 
never  could  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  mother  saw  me 
then,  and  sorrowed  over  me.  At  that  time  I  used 
often  to  go  to  mother's  grave,  and  always  t  felt  very 
good  and  very  serious  while  I  was  there.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  after 
my  Confirmation,  and  to  be  a  really  good  girl.  The 
clergyman  is  a  darling  old  man.  There  is  something 
so  lovable  and  gentle  and  natural  and  human  about 
him,  and  he's  not  a  bit  unctuous,  and  it  always  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  regarded  me  with  a  quite  special 
tenderness. 

All  the  relations  were  there  on  my  Confirmation- 
day.  They  came  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  go  to 
church  with  me. .  I  fainted  while  I  was  dressing, 
Dut  of  pure  excitement,  but  I  soon  got  all  right  again. 
Father  wanted  to  give  me  a  glass  of  brandy,  but  I 
couldn't  touch  it.  Ever  since  that  evening  at  "  The 
Green  Tree,"  I've  had  a  great  horror  of  spirits. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  ceremony,  arid  the  clergyman  said 
such  lovely  things.  I  sat  there  in  a  dream,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  sound  of  the  organ  was  lifting 
my  soul  and  carrying  it  up  to  another  world,  where 
mother  was.  And  when  we  knelt  down  and  made 
our  profession  of  faith,  and  the  bells  all  rang  out,  I 
was  so  overcome  that  I  sobbed  aloud.  Afterwards  we 
each  got  our  texts.  Mine  was :  "  Our  conversation 
is  in  heaven,  from  whence  we  await  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The  organ  played 
softly  while  the  clergyman  blessed  us.  When  the 
ceremony  was  over,  we  took  our  First  Communion, 

I  was  more  deeply  moved  than  I  had  ever  been  in 
my  whole  life,  and  father  had  tears  in  his  eyes,  t<x\ 
when  he  took  me  in  his  arms  after  the  Feast  was  over, 
and  kissed  me.  Then  the  whole  tribe  of  relations 
crowded  round  and  congratulated  me,  uncles  and 
aunts  and  cousins  of  every  degree,  and  I  felt  very 
proud  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the  excitement. 

We  dined  in  the  big  room,  which  is  only  used  on 
great  occasions,  and  we  had  a  cook  and  a  waiter  in 
for  the  day.  Uncle  Lehnsmann  made  a  speech  at 
dinner  and  talked  about  my  having  entered  on  a  new 
phase  of  my  existence.  But  otherwise  we  were  very 
silent  during  the  meal,  and  I  even  thought  we  seemed 
a  little  oppressed,  as  if  it  were  a  funeral.  Reinhard 
scarcely  showed  at  all.  When  we  came  home  from 
church,  she  looked  just  as  if  she  had  been  crying, 
from  which  I  concluded  that  she  was  moved  like  all 
the  rest  of  us,  and  gave  her  great  credit  for  it.  After 
dinner  the  gentlemen  went  into  the  sitting-room  to 
smoke,  and  the  ladies  drank  coffee  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  my  present-table  was.  I  had  had  a  lot 
of  lovely  presents:  from  father  there  was  a  long 
golden  chain  with  a  little  watch  on  it,  and  a  diamond 
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ring  ;  from  Aunt  Freda,  an  old-fashioned  gold 
merit  which  is  a  family  heirloom ;  and  I  had  twc 
bracelets  and  three  gold  rings,  and  three  brooches, 
and  a  silver  filigree  ornament,  and  a  lot  of  books  and 
flowers  and  other  trifles. 

While  I  was  standing,  apparently  quite  absorbed 
at  my  table,  reading  one  of  my  books,  I  heard  Aunt 
Freda  and  Aunt  Frauke  whispering  to  one  another, 
and  I  managed  to  catch  a  few  words. 

"  I  do  wish  that  Ludwig  could  get  hold  of  a  nice, 
sensible  wife,"  said  Aunt  Freda  ;  "  it  would  be  a  real 
blessing  for  him  and  Thymi,  and  all  of  us/' 

Aunt  Frauke,  who  looked  very  hot,  sighed  and 
said,  "  Yes,  it's  a  terrible  scandal  for  the  family ;  my 
poor  sister  would  turn  in  her  grave  if  she  knew." 

That  was  all  I  could  hear,  and  I  only  thought  thaf 

they  were  still  talking  about  my  adventure  in  T , 

for  I  couldn't  think  of  any  other  reason  why  mother 
should  turn  in  her  grave.  I  didn't  think  it  at  all 
nice  of  .them  to  bring  it  up  again  on  my  Confirma- 
tion-day, and  it  was  too  absurd  of  Aunt  Freda  to 
connect  father  with  it.  The  relations  went  away 
about  six  o'clock,  and  even  Aunt  Freda  departed. 

About  half-past  six,  when  they  were  all  gone, 
Meinert  came  and  called  me  into  the  shop. 

"  There's  somebody  else  there  who  wants  to  con- 
gratulate you,  Thymi,"  he  said,  laughing. 

I  went  in,  and  found  Osdorff.  The  poor  boy  had 
sent  me  a  bouquet,  and  now  he  was  feeling  very 
forlorn  without  his  little  pocket-money.  .  .  .  Father 
brought  him  in  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  us 
upstairs,  and  afterwards  Meinert  came  up  too,  and  we 
had  great  fun. 

I'm  really  sorry  for  Osdorff.  He  has  failed  again 
in  his  Junior,  and  now  he'll  have  to  watt  until  August 
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and    stay  a  year  longer  with   Doctor   Bauer.     Wha/- 
will  become  of  him  after  that,  he  doesn't  know. 


It's  five  weeks  now  since  my  Confirmation;  and 
Aunt  Freda  has  brought  me  this  book  to  write  in. 
1  wonder  if  I  shall  have  any  experiences  worth 
putting  down.  Aunt  Freda  insists  that  I  shall  go  to 
school,  but  I  don't  want  to,  and  father  stands  by  me. 

It  is  a  fortnight  since  I  made  the  last  entry  in  my 
Diary;  and  now  at  length  I  have  something  more  to 
tell.  It  is  nothing  very  important,  but  in  my 
uneventful  life  I  must  use  every  opportunity,  else  I 
shall  never  get  the  book  filled. 

Well,  Fraulein  Reinhard  is  gone.  ...  I  didn't 
know  at  all  that  she  was  thinking  of  leaving.  One 
forenoon,  I  went  into  her  room,  and  found  her 
packing  her  little  all,  and  crying  so  that  she  could 
hardly  speak.  I  asked  her  why  she  was  going  off  in 
such  a  hurry.  But  I  couldn't  get  a  rational  answer 
from  her  ;  she  went  on  crying  and  sobbing  like  a 
great  baby.  I'm  funny  in  that  way;  I  hate  to  see 
anyone  cry.  Up  comes  a  big  lump  in  my  throat 
that  instant,  and  before  I  know,  I'm  blubbering  too. 
Reinhard  wouldn't  say  anything  more,  so  I  ran  down 
to  father,  who  was  reading  the  paper  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  asked  him  why  she  was  going. 

"  She  is  ill.  I  can't  stand  her  everlasting  groaning 
and  moaning,"  said  father. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  I,  quite  disconcerted.  <(  Why,  I  never 
noticed  it.  What's  the  matter  with  her  ? " 

"  Leave  me  alone ;  don't  pester  me  witn  your  ever 
lasting  questions,"  cried  father,  roughly.  I  never 
knew  him  like  that  before.  So  I  went  into  the  shop, 
for  I'm  funny  in  that  way  too.  I  always  must  get  to 
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the  bottom  of  a  thing,  and  the  thought  of  poor 
Reinhard  was  making  me  very  unhappy.  Meinert 
was  mixing  a  powder,  so  I  didn't  dare  to  disturb  him 
but  I  sat  on  the  counter  and  waited  till  he  had 
finished. 

"Do  you  know  why  Reinhard  is  going  away?"/; 
asked. 

"Yes," -said  he, 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"She  has  a  pain  in  her  stomach,"  he  replied,  and 
I  could  see  his  mouth  twitching  under  his  thin  red 
moustache,  as  if  he  was  laughing. 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  I  said,  relieved  to  find  that  it 
was  nothing  worse.  "  No  wonder,  considering  the 
amount  she  eats.  She  nibbles  at  things  out  of  hei 
pocket  all  day  long." 

"Quite  right,  Thymi !  It  all  comes  from  nibbles  " 
said  Meinert,  shouting  with  laughter.  And  he  laughed 
and  laughed,  and  held  his  sides,  and  couldn't  stop 
himself.  "  Remember  that,  Thymi !  "  he  cried.  "  You 
should  always  stop  eating  just  when  the  thing  tastes 
nicest.  If  you  don't,  you'll  have  the  same  sort  of 
pain  as  Ma'msell  Reinhard." 

I  was  annoyed  by  his  laughing,  and  I  went  away 
and  banged  the  door  behind  me.  I'm  sorry  for  poor 
Reinhard,  even  if  it  is  only  a  pain  in  her  stomach 
from  all  the  chocolate  she  eats.  Certainly  it's  nothing 
to  laugh  at  That  kind  of  pain  can  be  perfectly 
awful,  for  I've  often  had  it  when  I've  eaten  too  much 
cucumber-salad  at  supper. 

Reinhard  is  gone  now,  and  we  have  no  new  house- 
keeper yet.  Father  is  looking  for  one  at  an  agency. 
I  hope  we  shall  get  a  nice  one. 
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We  have  got  a  very  nice  one.  She  is  charming 
and  dainty  and  good-humoured,  and  quite  young — 
only  four-and-twenty,  and  an  orphan.  She  was  born 
at  Naumburg  on  the  Taal.  Her  name  is  Elizabeth 
Woyens,  and  she  t's  pretty  !  I  like  her  golden  hair 
so  much.  It  is  so  long  that  she  can  sit  upon  it  when 
it's  all  let  down  ;  but  she  always  wears  it  in  two 
plaits  around  her  head.  And  she  has  a  darling  little 
waist — as  slender  as  anything.  I  made  friends  with 
her  directly.  It's  very  pleasant  at  home  now.  On 
fine  evenings  we  go  for  walks  together,  sometimes  to 
the  churchyard,  and  sometimes  along  the  avenue  into 
the  town.  We  have  drunk  to  each  other's  health  and 
sworn  eternal  friendship,  in  raspberry-vinegar,  and 
she  has  told  me  the  story  of  her  life.  She  lost  her 
parents  when  she  wasn't  quite  seven  years  old ;  they 
died  one  after  the  other  of  typhus  fever,  and  she  has 
no  brothers  or  sisters.  Then  she  was  brought  up  by 
a  clergyman,  but  he  had  eight  children  of  his  own, 
so  he  could  only  keep  her  as  long  as  she  was  paid  for, 
and  what  money  she  had  lasted  till  her  Confirmation 
and  for  just  a  year  afterwards,  while  she  was  learning 
cooking  in  a  polytechnic  school.  So  then  she  had 
to  look  out  for  a  situation ;  and  ever  since  she  has 
always  lived  with  strangers,  and  in  most  families  she 
has  had  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  She  has  had 
an  unhappy  love-affair,  too,  a  very  romantic  one.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  old  lady  whose  "help"  Elizabeth 
was,  and  when  they  got  to  know  each  other  he  was 
studying  theology,  and  only  came  hor.ie  in  the  holi- 
days. The  instant  the  old  lady  discovered  what 
was  going  on,  she  turned  Elizabeth  out  of  the  house ; 
and  then  she  went  to  a  colonial  dealer's,  where  she 
was  the  only  servant  and  had  to  do  all  the  work. 
But  she  and  Johannes  (that's  the  young  man's  name) 
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still  corresponded,  and  when  he  came  home  for  the 
holidays  they  used  to  meet,  and  were  quite  determined 
to  get  married.  But  years  and  years  passed  by,  and 
Johannes  passed  his  examination  and  was  made 
vicar,  and  Elizabeth  was  sure  that  they  would  fet 
married  then.  But  it  all  went  wrong.  His  n 'other 
died,  and  it  came  out  then  that  she  had  had  no  money 
of  her  own,  only  her  pension  and  some  support  from 
relations.  One  day,  after  Johannes  had  been  elected 
as  pastor  of  a  little  town  in  'Westphalia,  he  wrote 
to  Elizabeth  and  said  they  would  not  be  able  to  get 
married,  for  they  were  both  poor,  and  nobody  could 
manage  decently  on  eight  hundred  thalers.  Poor 
Elizabeth  cried  a  lot  about  it,  she  told  me.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  a  clergyman  should  think  so  much 
about  money ;  I  always  used  to  imagine  that  people 
like  that  had  "their  conversation  in  heaven,"  but  it 
seems  that  a  parson  is  a  man  like  other  men,  and,  to 
judge  by  this  instance,  rather  worse  than  the  average. 
For  in  my  opinion  it's  a  very  contempi!b'°  man  who 
would  keep  a  young  girl  waiting  nearly  four  years, 
and  then  give  her  the  go-by,  because  she  has  no 
money.  Thank  goodness,  Elizabeth  has  very  nearly 
got  over  it  now  ;  she  is  quite  gay  and  cheerful. 

When  we  go  for  a  walk  in  the  evening,  Osdorff 
sometimes  joins  us.  Elizabeth  never  can  help  making 
game  of  him  ;  she  says  he's  too  funny,  with  his  ridiculous 
ideas  of  his  own  importance.  He  is  certainly  rather 
absurd,  as  he  always  was  ;  and  I  think  Boy  Detlefs 
was  right  enough  when  he  called  him  a  silly  fool. 
But  all  the  same,  I'm  glad  to  see  him  when  he  comes. 
Father  doesn't  object  to  his  visits,  and  he  often  spends 
the  evenings  with  us  in  the  garden.  I  have  never 
told  yet  nhout  our  lovely  big  garden,  with  its  fine 
thick-stemmed  old  pear-trees,  and  its  flowers — such 
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heaps  of  them !  And  big  plots  of  grass,  and  such  a 
lovely  secret  kind  of  summer-house,  with  birds  and 
climbing  plants.  Casimir  Osdorff  loves  flowers  too, 
and  when  we  are  doing  the  watering  in  the  evening, 
he  often  forgets  all  about  aristocratic  magnificence 
and  even  the  two  fs,  and  pumps  the  water  with  his 
own  hands  and  helps  me  to  water,  and  really  delights 
in  the  whole  thing.  Lately  he  was  very  proud 
because  he  had  discovered  an  old  half-dead  rose-tree, 
which  he  watered  well  and  then  loosened  the  earth 
all  round  it,  and  now  it's  beginning  to  look  quite 
healthy  again.  Osdorff  says  that  he  would  like  very 
much  to  be  a  gardener,  but  only  for  himself,  not  for 
other  people,  for  that  would  naturally  be  impossible 
in  his  position  ;  and  then  he  begins  to  talk  about  his 
wonderful  social  ideals,  and  father  and  Elizabeth  ask 
him  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  look  at  one  another 
and  laugh,  and  Osdorff  talks  nineteen  to  the  dozen 
and  hasn't  the  least  idea  that  they  are  only  leading 
him  on. 

On  fine  summer  evenings  we  often  sit  in  the  arbour. 
We  have  a  hanging-lamp  there,  but  it  burns  badly,  so 
that  there's  always  a  sort  of  delightful  half-twilight 
in  the  little  leafy  place.  Father  and  Elizabeth  chat 
together,  and  I  often  sit  for  a  long  time  with  my 
hands  clasped  round  my  knees  and  forget  everything, 
and  feel  as  if  I  were  floating  in  the  dreamy  beauty 
of  the  deep  still  night  which  broods  over  the  garden. 
And  the  clouds  go  drifting  over  the  dark  blue  sky 
and  over  the  golden  crescent  of  the  moon,  and  nothing 
stirs,  and  the  trees  stand  there  so  tall  and  dark  and 
still,  and  the  lilies  shine  like  white  tapers  through  the 
misty  veil  of  the  twilight,  and  pour  out  their  fragrance 
so  that  it  fills  the  air  and  makes  you  feel  faint,  like 
Incense  —  and  a  strange  melancholy  comes  over 
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you,  a  twofold  feeling  of  longing  and  sadness.  The 
thought  of  mother  always  comes  to  me — how  she 
used  to  sit  here  once  too,  and  drin,k  in  the  scent  of 
the  lilies  and  watch  the  clouds  drifting,  and  how  she 
has  lain  for  three  years  buried  deep  in  the  cold  dark 
ground.  How  strange  it  is!  We  human  beings  live 
just  like  flowers,  and  wither  away  and  return  to  the 
dust  like  fallen  autumn  petals.  Only  the  flowers 
come  up  again,  and  the  dead  never  return.  In  those 
hours  my  heart  is  heavy  with  longing  for  something 
inexpressible,  a  happiness  of  which  I  have  only  a 
very  vague  and  indefinite  conception.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  a  dim  presentiment  creeps  like  a  shadow 
through  my  soul,  telling  me  that  these  dreamy,  quiet, 
perfumed  summer  evenings  in  my  father's  garden  will 
one  day  lie  behind  me  like  a  lost  Paradise.  I  don't 
know  at  all  how  it  "is,  but  whenever  I  am  enjoying 
something  lovely  and  calm  and  tranquil,  and  my 
heart  is  at  rest,  something  sad  always  comes  and 
overshadows  me  at  the  same  moment.  It  was  like 
that  yesterday  evening,  Elizabeth  suddenly  put  her 
arm  round  my  neck.  "  What  are  you  dreaming  of, 
Thymi  ? "  she  asked.  And  it  wasn't  until  I  looked 
up  that  I  noticed  we  were  alone  together. 

"  I  am  dreaming  of  happiness,"  I  said.  "  I  should 
so  like  some  day  to  be  very,  very  happy.  Tell  me, 
Elizabeth,  what  do  you  think  is  the  greatest  happi- 
ness in  the  world  ?  " 

"Ah!  that's  a  difficult  question,"  she  replied.  "I 
think  our  ideas  of  happiness  change  with  time.  When 
I  was  a  child,  my  dearest  wish  was  for  a  doll  that 
could  say  Papa  and  Mamma;  and  when  I  was  in 
love,  of  course  there  was  nothing  I  wanted  more  than 
to  be  able  to  get  married  soon.  And  now — now  I 
should  be  perfectly  contented  if  the  good  God  would 
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give  me  a  home  of  my  own,  a  little  nest  that  nobody 
could  drive  me  away  from.  .  .  .Ah!  how  I  should 
love  a  tiny  tranquil  little  home  like  Aunt  Freda's " 

"  A  poky,  old-maidish  hole  like  that ! "  I  cried,  in 
astonishment.  "Good  gracious!  I  don't  believe 
there  could  be  any  real  happiness  without  a  husband." 

"Yes,  at  your  age  one  thinks  that,"  she  said, 
thoughtfully  ;  "  but  as  one  grows  older,  one  sees  that 
men  don't  make  one  happy  either.  If  a  man  were  to> 
want  me  now,  and  I  didn't  love  him,  but  respected 
him,  and  he  offered  me  a  home,  I  wouldn't  say  no. 
But  I  would  much  rather  have  it,  if,  for  instance,  I 
were  to  win  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  could  make  a 
home  for  myself,  without  a  husband  whom  I  didn't 
love.  Do  you  understand,  Thymi  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  I  said;  "and  it's  just  what  I  think.  1 
won"  marry  any  man  either  unless  I  love  him,  and 
I'll  only  love  an  absolutely  ideal  one,  quite  far<M> 
less " 

"  Un  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche"  laughed 
Elizabeth.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  be  still  here  when  you're 
having  a  look-round  for  a  husband,  and  I'll  help  you 
to  find  one." 

"  No,  I'll  do  that  for  myself,  Elizabeth,"  I  said. 


Aunt  Freda  goes  on  finding  fault  with  everything 
in  our  household  ;  she  considered  Elizabeth  too  young 
from  the  first,  and  she  told  her  so  to  her  face.  "  A 
pretty  young  girl,  alone  in  the  world  like  you,  should 
always  look  out  for  a  place  under  a  mistress,"  she 
said,  in  her  sharp  way.  "  Don't  you  know  that 
••he  house  of  an  unmarried  man  is  no  place  for  a 
defenceless  girl?  Take  care  that  you  aren't  led 
astray." 
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Elizabeth  was  quite  frightened,  but  I  calmed  her 
down  and  said  she  mustn't  think  anything  of  it ;  Aunt 
Freda  was  a  little  cracked.  But  Aunt  Freda  seems  to 
have  got  used  to  Elizabeth  now,  for  she  is  very  nice 
to  her  and  often  invites  her  to  her  house.  Everybody 
who  knows  Elizabeth  loves  her,  even  our  relations. 
We  two  are  always  being  asked  out  to  coffee.  The 
day  before  yesterday  we  were  at  Aunt  Wiebke's — 
that's  Frau  Henning — at  quite  a  big  party,  twenty- 
two  ladies,  and  Elizabeth  helped  aunt  with  the  tea, 
and  I  heard  the  older  ladies  talking  about  her  very 
nicely, 

"  Charming  person  ;  so  quiet,"  said  Frau  Jens. 

"  And  so  sensible  and  clever,"  said  Frau  Doctor 
Henning,  Aunt  Wiebke's  sister-in-law.  "  She  speaks 
French  fluently,  and  plays  the  piano  charmingly,  and 
she  can  do  all  kinds  of  needlework." 

"  Why,  she  can  even  cut  out,"  Aunt  Freda  told 
them.  "  She  made  the  whole  of  Thymian's  blouse 
and  inserted  all  that  lace,  every  bit,  with  her  own 
bands—" 

"  Is  it  possible  ? " 

"I've  often  admired  her,  and  thought  she  must 
come  from  Hamburg." 

"  She's  a  real  treasure." 

"  Yes,  my  brother  was  in  luck  when  he  got 
her." 

They  did  nothing  but  talk  about  her,  in  fact,  and 
then  the  blouse  was  examined  and  admired,  and 
Elizabeth's  praises  were  sung  all  over  again. 

The  ladies  had  all  brought  a  bit  of  work  vvitt* 
them,  and  whenever  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation they  stitched  and  hemmed  and  gathered  as  if 
the  devil  was  behind  them.  There  were  any  amount 
of  cakes — I  counted  twenty-lour  different  sorts;  and 
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after  the  coffee  there  was  chocolate,  and  Eclairs  and 
whipped  cream,  and  I  saw  one  lady  having  four  cups 
of  coffee,  and  five  cups  of  chocolate,  and  six  eclairs 
besides  any  amount  of  other  goodies,  and  if  she 
didrit  have  a  pain  in  her  stomach,  she  ought  to  have 
had! 

They  didn't  gossip  at  all,  for  some  years  ago  a 
horrible  thing  happened  here.  They  were  abusing 
a  lady  who  was  said  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
and  they  had  no  idea  that  one  of  the  women  who  was 
there  was  a  friend  of  hers.  She  told  it  all  back,  and 
the  lady  in  question  summoned  all  the  other  ladies 
who  had  said  these  things  about  her  before  the 
magistrate,  and  there  was  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth;  and  since  then,  nobody  has  been  slandered 
at  the  coffee-parties,  they  only  just  talk  tittle-tattle. 
The  great  piece  of  news  was  the  story  about  old 
Hinze.  He  was  an  old  cobbler  about  seventy  years 
of  age,  who  lived  down  on  the  Deepwater  Quay,  and 
never  hurt  a  fly.  The  wall  of  his  shop  was  a  little  bit 
out  of  repair,  and  as  they  are  just  going  to  build  a 
new  post-office  behind  his  garden,  and  thousands  of 
bricks  are  lying  about,  he  thought  it  was  no  harm  to 
take  a  couple  and  mend  his  wall  with  them,  quite 
forgetting  that  these  bricks  belonged  to  the  corpora- 
tion. Some  fool  of  a  foreman  noticed  it,  and  last 
week  the  poor  old  man  was  sentenced  to  three  days' 
imprisonment  for  larceny.  It  would  never  have 
come  to  that  really,  for  the  Emperor  would  certainly 
have  let  him  off,  but  he  was  afraid  to  trust  to  that, 
and  hanged  himself  the  same  evening  in  his  work- 
shop, and  when  they  found  him  in  the  morning  he 
had  been  dead  a  long  time.  It  is  terrible  that  such 
things  should  happen.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  5 
new  law  made,  distinguishing  between  "  taking  "  and 
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11  stealing,"  for  those  bricks  were  certainly  not  stolen* 
The  people  who  make  the  laws  can't  be  very  clever^ 
or  they  would  have  provided  for  a  case  like  this, 
and  then  poor  honest  old  Cobbler  Hinze  would  be 
alive  to-day. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IF  one  sits  behind  the  portiere  in  the  drawing-room 
one  can  hear  what  is  said  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  if  one  stands  at  the  window  of  the  sitting- 
room  one  can  hear  what  is  said  in  the  drawing- 
room.     I  found  that   out   a  couple   of  days  ago.     I 
wanted  to  get  a  book  out  of  the  drawing-room,  and  I 
heard   Aunt   Freda   and  father  talking  in  the  next 
room.     Aunt   Freda's   sweet  voice   doesn't  hold   me 
spellbound  as  a  rule,  but  I  caught  a  couple  of  sentences 
that  interested  me,  and  so  I  listened. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  want,"  Aunt  Freda  was 
saying;  ''she's  a  good,  sensible  girl  rof  respectable 
family  and  blameless  life,  and  Thymi  is  very  fond  of 
her.  Much  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  marry 
her;  everything  will  be.  all  right  then,  and  Thymi 
will  have  somebody  to  take  care  of  her,  and  people 
will  stop  gossiping." 

"Oho!"  thought  I,  "so  father's  to  marry  Eliza- 
beth. I  wonder  if  she'll  have  him — they  needn't  be 
so  sure ! " 

But  father  was  saying  that  he  had  no  idea  ol 
marrying  at  all  as  yet ;  he  had  had  enough  of 
matrimony  and  its  iraidage  through  all  those  years 
with  a  sickly  wife.  Besides,  Elizabeth  was  too  young 
for  him.  S  :  probably  present  him  with  half 

a  dozen  children,  and  he  had  to  think  of  me.     And 
if  he  ever   did    marry  again—later  on,  when    I  was 
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settled — it  would  be  an  older  \voman,  and  very 
certainly  one  who  had  some  money  of  her  own.  His 
business  was  far  from  prosperous.  ...  I  heard  so  far, 
and  after  that  the  conversation  ceased  to  interest  me. 
I  had  my  own  ideas  about  what  I  had  heard,  and 
was  in  high  feather  at  knowing  so  much  more  than 
anyone  thought  I  did.  Aunt  Freda's  plan  seemed 
to  me  not  at  aH  a  bad  one.  Elizabeth  asks  for 
nothing  better  than  a  little  house  of  her  own.  We 
can  offer  her  that.  And  then  we  shall  have  her 
always,  whereas  now  we  can  never  be  sure  that  she 
won't  go  away  some  day.  I  thought  of  talking  to 
father  and  cheering  him  up,  and  generally  playing 
the  part  of  a  little  Providence.  If  she  really  did 
have  half  a  dozen  children,  I  don't  see  what  harm  it 
could  do  me.  I  shouldn't  have  to  look  after  them, 
though  I'm  very,  very  fond  of  children,  for  that 
matter.  But  on  reflection,  I  think  I  won't  say  a 
word,  only  watch  carefully,  like  a  guardian  angel,  and 
keep  my  own  counsel.  Yes,  that  will  be  delightful. 
I'll  make  them  both  so  happy.  I  love  them  both 
very  dearly,  and  I  shan't  a  bit  mind  if  I  have  to  say 
Mamma  to  Elizabeth.  But  only  "  Mamma,"  for  one 
can't  have  any  "Mother"  but  the  first.  And  my 
mother  is  with  the  good  God. 


Once  or  twice  I  have  wanted  badly  to  encourage 
father  and  tell  him  that  no  one  would  make  him 
so  happy  as  Elizabeth,  and  that  I  shouldn't  have 
a  word  to  say  against  his  marrying  again.  But  I 
haven't  succeeded  in  doing  it ;  a  sort  of  shyness  has 
always  prevented  me.  I  watch  them  both  silently 
the  whole  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  day 
is  drawing  them  closer  together.  Elizabeth  does  her 
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hair  differently  now  ;  she  doesn't  put  her  thick  golden 
plaits  on  the  top  of  her  hcacl  any  more,  but  wears 
them  in  a  great  twist  on  her  neck.  It  becomes  her 
tremendously,  and  makes  her  look  younger.  I  often 
notice  father  looking  at  her  very  oddly.  His  eyes 
glitter  so  funnily,  and  there  come  two  burning  red 
spots  in  his  cheeks,  and  Elizabeth  always  blushes 
crimson  when  it  happens.  /  believe  it's  the  way  love 
begins.  And  it's  very  interesting  indeed  to  look  on 
at,  and  I  want  to  write  it  all  down,  so  that  I  may 
know  how  to  behave  when  I'm  in  love  myself  some 
day.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  father  didn't  love 
Elizabeth ;  she's  so  charming  that  I'm  quite  in  love 
with  her  myself.  She  used  not  to  be  so  dreadfully 
shy  as  she  is  now,  and  it  often  seems  to  me  that  she 
is  actually  a  little  bit  afraid  of  father,  Lately,  I've 
thought  that  quite  often  ;  and  it  does  seem  quaint ! 
vvhy,  she's  twenty-four !  I  teased  her  about  it  once 
and  she  got  very  red  and  quite  angry — that  is,  angry 
for  her.  She's  much  too  sweet  to  get  into  a  real  rage 
One  thing  is  certain — she  avoids  being  alone  with 
father.  That's  silly  of  her!  How  is  he  to  declare 
himself?  A  week  ago,  I  heard  a  noise  at  night,  and 
woke  up.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  there  was  a  white 
figure  standing  beside  my  bed.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  out  in  a  fright,  when  I  saw  that  it  was  Eliza- 
beth. She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  could 
hardly  speak. 

"  May  I  stay  with  you  to-night,  Thymi  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  should  think  so ! "  and  I  pulled  her  into  my  bed 
with  both  arms. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Bessie  dear?"  I 
asked,  for  she  was  still  trembling  like  an  aspen- 
leaf. 

"  I  was  frightened  upstairs!"  she  said.     "  It  was  so 
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eerie  there.  I  felt  just  as  if  there  was  someone  in  ray 
room." 

I  kissed  her  and  hugged  her  tight,  and  nestled  up 
to  her.  It  was  so  delicious  to  have  her  with  me  ;  and, 
moreover,  I  was  very  proud  that  my  future  mamma 
should  come  to  me  for  protection. 

The  next  day  there  came  an  invitation  from  Uncle 
Dirk  for  father  and  me,  and  I  was  to  stay  a  few  days 
longer  than  father.  When  father  read  out  the  letter, 
Elizabeth  looked  very  miserable  all  of  a  sudden. 

"  Then  I  can't  stay  with  you,"  she  said.  "  I  must 
look  out  for  another  place." 

I  thought  it  was  horrid  of  her  to  spring  a  surprise 
like  that  upon  us,  and  1  told  her  so. 

"  Can't  you  come  with  us,  if  you  won't  stay  here 
without  me?"  I  said.  For  I  always  go  and  stay 
with  Uncle  Dirk  for  his  birthday.  Then  she  driec 
her  eyes  and  saicl  she  would  go  with  us  if  father 
would  allow  her  ;  and  so  we  all  came  here  on 
Wednesday  week.  Uncle  Dirk  fetched  us  in  his 
carriage. 

I  always  like  a  week  in  his  place.  Our  country 
has  no  great  beauties  perhaps — no  mountains,  no 
forests ;  but  it  has  its  own  peculiar  charm,  all  the 
same  !  The  estates  lie  in  the  green  pastures  like 
great  islands  of  trees ;  and  when  the  evening-mist 
hangs  over  the  fens  in  white,  thick  clouds,  they  look 
like  real  islands  in  a  great,  undulating,  heaving  sea. 
On  such  evenings  there  broods  a  deep,  penetrating 
stillness  over  the  land.  When  the  setting  sun  stands 
red  and  round  on  the  horizon,  and  the  mists  rise  like 
spectres  and  envelop  everything,  and  here  and  there 
a  sleepy  cow  lows  or  a  horse  whinnies,  and  it's  all  so 
big  and  so  silent,  I  have  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
I.  have  on  summer  evenings  in  our  own  garden. 
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But  on  Uncle  Dirk's  birthday  it  certainly  wasn't 
quiet!  Half  the  North  Country  was  there.  Uncle 
Dirk  was  elected  to  the  Landtag  lately,  and  so  more 
people  than  usual  came  to  congratulate  him...  A 
great  deal  of  rum-punch  was  drunk,  but  I  didn't  take 
any,  for  I  have  still  an  extraordinary  horror  of  the 
sweet,  strong  stuff.  And  there  were  lots  of  speeches. 
Then  came  dancing ;  and  father  danced  a  waltz  with 
Aunt  Trina,  Dirk  Thomsen's  wife  ;  and  then  he  had 
a  galop  with  Aunt  Frauke,  and  then  a  waltz  with 
Elizabeth.  After  that  I  saw  Elizabeth  looking  for 
me,  but  I  hid — I  don't  know  why.  It  was  very  hot, 
although  it  is  the  beginning  of  October,  and  I  noticed 
Elizabeth  going  outside,  and  soon  afterwards  father 
followed  her.  Then  I  ran  through  the  sitting-room 
and  came  out  just  behind  them.  Elizabeth  had 
gone  out  by  the  hall-door  into  the  garden,  and 
father  after  her,  and  I  crept  along  behind  the 
gooseberry-bushes  that  border  the  path. 

"Now  it's  getting  on!"  I  thought,  looking  forward 
to  the  proposal  that  I  was  longing  to  hear. 

Unfortunately  I  couldn't  keep  quite  close  without 
being  seen.  They  were  standing  a  few  paces  from 
me,  and  father  was  speaking  so  softly  to  Elizabeth 
that  I  couldn't  hear  anything.  I  just  heard  her 
crying  out,  "  Herr  Gotteball ! "  and  it  sounded  as  if 
she  was  frightened.  And  then  she  said,  still  more 
vehemently,  "  Herr  Gotteball ! "  And  then  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  tore  herself  away  from  him,  and 
rushed  up  the  garden-path  like  the  wind,  and  into  the 
house,  while  father  followed  her  slowly.  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  and  vexed  with  Elizabeth,  who 
had  spoilt  everything  by  being  such  a  goose.  And 
when  we  were  alone  in  our  bedroom  later  on.  [ 
couldn't  help  telling  her  my  opinion,  and  asking  her 
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if  she  didn't  think  father  was  good  enough  for  her, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  offer  her  such  a 
nice  little  home.  She  kissed  me,  and  I  saw  that  she 
was  quite  pale  and  very  much  agitated. 

"Ah,  child,  how  should  you  know?"  she  said. 
"Your  father  is  not  dreaming  of  marrying  me." 

"  But  I  heard  him  talking  about  it  to  Aunt  Freda 
myself!" 

She  looked  amazed.     "  Really  ?  " 

"  Yes,  really,"  said  I ;  and  it  was  only  afterwards 
I  remembered  that  that  wasn't  quite  true.  But  what 
does  it  matter?  It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end. 
The  great  thing  is  that  they  love  one  another. 

Father  went  home  next  morning,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  telegraphed  to  say  that  Elizabeth 
must  come  back,  for  the  servant  was  ill,  and  they 
had  nobody  to  cook  their  dinner.  Elizabeth  would 
have  liked  me  to  go  back  with  her,  but  I  wouldn't, 
for  we  were  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  the  Pohns 
family,  which  is  always  tremendous  fun,  so  Uncle 
Dirk  had  to  drive  her  back  alone. 

The  Pohnses  are  really  too  funny ;  they  are  rolling 
in  money,  and  they  have  no  children,  and  are  fright- 
fully miserly. 

They  never  sleep  together  at  night  like  any  other 
married  couple — not  they !  Uncle  goes  to  bed  for 
the  first  half  of  the  night,  and  aunt  sits  in  the  room 
where  the  safe  is ;  and  the  second  half,  aunt  goes 
to  bed  and  uncle  sits  up,  for  they  are  terrified  of 
burglars. 

In  the  height  of  the  summer  they  eat  dripping  on 
their  bread  and  sell  all  their  butter.  I  was  there 
once  in  the  dog-days,  and  they  had  bacon*soup, 
which  is  a  watery,  salty  kind  of  broth  with  very  fat 
bacon  in  it,  and  they  like  it  because  it's  so  economical. 
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The  great  moment  of  the  day  was  in  the  evening, 
when  they  actually  had  some  stale  cheese  on  the 
table ;  and  if  a  neighbour  came  in,  aunt  used  to  hide 
the  cheese  under  her  apron,  so  that  the  man  shouldn't 
see  ho\v  well  they  lived.  They  ought  to  be  shot! 
When  uncle  had  an  operation  some  years  ago  at  the 
Flensburg  Hospital,  and  aunt  came  to  visit  him, 
she  used  to  trudge  the  whole  way  in  streaming  rain 
from  the  railway-station,  because  she  wouldn't  "  waste 
money "  on  the  tramway.  Oh !  one  could  write 
whole  books  about  them.  Once  when  mother  was 
alive,  we  went  unexpectedly  to  see  them  in  the 
slaughtering-season.  They  were  up  to  their  necks  in 
fresh  butcher's  meat,  for  they  had  killed  two  cows 
ind  a  pig  ;  but  if  anyone  thinks  that  we  got  a  good 
roast  joint  for  dinner  in  consequence  he's  very  much 
mistaken — not  we !  What  we  had  was  a  piece  of 
tainted  salt  meat,  with  black  bread  as  hard  as  a 
board  and  rancid  butter  by  way  of  a  relish.  Aunt 
kept  saying :  "  Other  people  may  eat  up  all  their  sub- 
stance, and  then  beg  from  the  Government,  but  wt 
.hink  a  balance  at  the  bank  is  better.  Organised 
economy,  with  a  nice  little  pocketful  of  gold  behind 
it,  is  the  best  way  in  the  end." 

My  cousin,  Jacob  Thomsen,  drove  me  and  our 
cousin,  Lude  Levsen,  out;  the  Pohnses  didn't  know 
we  were  coming,  and  aunt  was  in  town  with 
some  harness  which  she  had  taken  to  be  mended. 
Uncle  Lehnsmann  rubbed  his  hands,  and  said,  "  Oh  ! 
children,  children,  you  might  have  written  us  a  little 
line  I  don't  know  what  I  can  give  you  to  eat  now, 
for  aunt  has  taken  the  pantry  keys  with  her."  I 
nearly'exploded  with  laughter,  but  Jacob  kept  quite 
grave,  and  said,  "  Perhaps  another  key  will  fit  the 
pantry  door ;  I  happen  to  have  my  own  bunch  in  my 
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pocket."  "  No,  no,  that  would  never  do,"  said  uncle, 
greatly  distressed. 

Afterwards  uncle  and  Lude  and  I  went  into  the 
orchard.  It's  not  a  good  apple  year,  so  there  wasn't 
much  on  the  trees,  but  one  biggish  pear-tree  had 
some  tolerably  large  pears  on  it,  from  which  uncle 
tried  very  hard  to  abstract  our  attention,  saying  they 
were  frightfully  sour.  But  I  didn't  believe  him,  and 
picked  one  and  bit  it — uncle  positively  shaking  with 
horror — and  oh  !  it  was  such  an  exquisite  one,  juicy, 
and  as  sweet  as  sugar.  And  when  Lude  Levsen 
heard  that  he  pulled  down  a  whole  lot  of  them,  and 
filled  his  pockets  and  my  own. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  wailed  uncle,  "  what  will 
aunt  say !  The  pears  were  to  be  sold  at  the  market 
on  Thursday." 

"  Blood  is  thicker  than  water, "  said  Lude,  and  we 
stripped  the  tree,  and  got  a  few  good  apples  as  well. 

In  the  meantime  Jacob  had  investigated  the  pantryf 
and  goodness  knows  how  he  opened  it,  but  he  did. 
And  just  then  somebody  came  who  wanted  to  speak 
to  Uncle  Lehnsmann,  and  so  we  all  three  rushed  into 
the  pantry  and  examined  all  the  pots  and  crocks. 
The  first  thing  we  got  hold  of  was  two  jars  of  quince- 
jelly  ;  it  was  too  acid  for  my  taste,  and  Jacob  didn't 
care  for  it  either,  and  Lude  never  touches  jam  of  any 
kind,  but  out  of  sheer  devilry  we  ate  what  we  could, 
so  that  there  was  scarcely  anything  left  in  either  jar. 

There  was  nothing  else  particularly  nice,  but  at 
last  we  discovered  a  pot  of  pickled  herrings,  and 
that  was  triumphantly  emptied  into  a  dish  and  carried 
into  the  next  room.  When  uncle  saw  it,  he  wrung 
his  hands  and  began  to  complain  bitterly.  "  Children, 
children,  what  will  your  aunt  say?  The  whole  of 
the  pickled  herrings  that  old  Peters  brought  me  as  a 
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present !  Your  aunt  had  put  them  away  so  carefully, 
in  case  of  any  illness  in  the  house " 

"  They  would  be  splendid  for  that,"  said  we,  and  fell 
upon  them,  tdoth  and  nail.  And  when  uncle  saw  that 
we  were  not  inclined  to  leave  any  in  the  dish,  he  quickly 
fetched  a  knife  and  fork  for  himself,  and  tucked  in  too. 

"  I  think  the  herring  would  like  a  swim,  uncle," 
said  Jacob ;  "  haven't  you  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  cellar  ?" 

"  Your  aunt  has  the  keys,"  said  uncle. 

Then  Jacob  got  up,  went  out,  and  sent  the  servant- 
man  into  the  village  to  get  two  bottles  of  wine,  which 
were  to  be  put  down  to  Uncle  Lehnsmann's  account ; 
and  when  we  had  finished  them,  we  got  off  as  fast  as 
we  could,  for  if  we  had  been  caught  by  Aunt  Frauke 
there  would  have  been  something  terrible  in  the  way 
of  a  row.  It  was  a  fizzing  afternoon,  and  I  laughed 
till  I  cried. 


I  haven't  written  anything  in  for  a  long  time ;  life 
/s  so  uneventful  here.  I'm  afraid  something's  gone 
wrong  about  father  and  Elizabeth  getting  married, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  bother  about  it  any  more,  for 
if  she  won't  have  him,  he  must  only  do  without  her. 
I  don't  believe  he  really  wants  her ;  indeed,  it  often 
seems  to  me  that  he  positively  can't  bear  her. 

Elizabeth  is  often  very  silen't  and  depressed.  I 
think  she  is  still  fretting  a  little  over  her  faithless 
clergyman.  She  is  very  pale,  too,  but  she  won't 
admit  it,  and  if  I  ask  her  if  anything  is  the  matter 
with  her  she  gets  red  and  says  "  No,  no."  She  is  just 
as  wonderful  as  ever.  For  Christmas  she  made  me 
an  enchanting  dressing-gown  of  rose-coloured  flannel, 
with  a  little  train  ;  and  my  brown  velvet  dress,  which 
\vas  made  after  a  pattern  of  hers,  is  tremendously 
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admired  at  the  skating.  She  has  such  wonderfully 
good  taste ;  she  skates  splendidly,  too,  and  the  new 
young  doctor  who  lives  here  now  always  comes  up 
to  her,  so  perhaps  she  will  get  hold  of  him.  It  would 
be  dreadful  for  us  to  lose  her,  but  I  should  like  her 
to  be  happy. 

Osdorff  is  always  on  the  ice,  and  skates  a  great  deal 
with  her  too.  He  seems  to  me  to  get  stupider  and 
stupider,  although  he  has  at  last  managed  with  great 
difficulty  to  pass  his  Junior  Examination.  It  was 
time  he  did  ;  in  April  he  will  be  one-and-twenty. 

Osdorff  loves  to  do  your  hair  for  you,  and  he  does 
it  awfully  well.  I  can  give  him  no  greater  pleasure 
than  to  allow  him  to  act  as  my  hairdresser.  He 
combs  and  brushes  and  curls  and  frizzes  my  long 
black  hair,  and  makes  the  most  artistic  coiffure  for 
me.  Sometimes  he  dresses  it  low  and  combs  it  over 
my  ears  and  makes  a  coil  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  sometimes  he  dresses  it  high  and  makes  such 
beautiful  puffs  and  curls.  He  tormented  Elizabeth 
for  ever  so  long  to  let  him  do  hers,  and  when  I  joined 
in  and  begged  her,  too,  she  gave  in  at  last,  and  he 
piled  up  her  bright  hair  like  a  crown — yes,  exactly 
like  a  crown,  and  she  looked  exactly  like  a  queen. 

Osdorff  knows  lots  of  people  here,  and  they  all  run 
after  him,  because  he  is  a  Count.  They  know  all 
about  this  hobby  of  his,  and  for  the  Harmony  Club 
Ball  a  lot  of  ladies  went  to  Conrad  Lutte's,  where 
Osdorff  was  staying,  and  got  him  to  chess  their  hair 
for  them,  and  they  say  that  he  did  it  as  well  as  a 
Parisian  hairdresser.  The  ladies  were  full  of  his 
praises,  and  said  he  was  a  genius.  I  can't  help  laugh- 
ing at  that.  Poor  Osdorff  a  genius — God  help  him  ! 
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Last  Week  Osdorff  had  to  go  to  the  barracks, -and 
was  declared  unfit  for  military  service.  He  was 
pimply  enchanted,  and  said  he  was  only  sorry  he  had 
wasted  his  time  over  the  confounded  examination. 
Me  is  to  stay  here  one  year  longer,  and  then  he  is  to 
be  apprenticed  to  a  land-agency.  He  is  a  lazy  pig ! 
What  they  ought  to  do  is  to  apprentice  him  to  a 
hairdresser,  for  that  is  the  only  thing  he  has  any 
fancy  or  talent  for.  But  of  course  that  would  never 
do  for  an  Osdorff  with  two  f 's  !  .  .  .  Here  at  home 
all  is  not  as  it  should  be ;  it  really  seems  to  me  that 
father  can't  endure  Elizabeth,  and  probably  she's 
fretting  over  it,  thinking  that  he  will  give  her  notice ; 
but  she  needn't  be  afraid  of  that  so  long  as  I'm  at 
home.  Father  always  does  what  I  want.  I  don't 
know  what  he  objects  to  in  Elizabeth ;  at  first  he 
used  to  make  such  eyes  at  her. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  into  her  little  room  in  the 
morning,  and  she  was  lying  full  length  upon  her  bed 
and  crying,  crying.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
suddenly  felt  as  if  there  was  an  iron  band  round  my 
heart,  and  a  terrible  fear  came  over  me. 

"  Elizabeth,"  I  said  gently,  and  stroked  her  hair, 
and  she  looked  at  me  with  her  wet  eyes — such  an 
ineffable  look  !  My  heart  beat  quicker  and  the  tears 
came  into  my  eyes.  "  What  is  it,  Elizabeth  P "  I  said, 

"  Oh !  I'm  so  afraid. "      • 
'"What  of?" 

"  I  don't  know, "  she  said,  and  clasped  both  hands 
to  her  heart  "  It's  such  a  dreadful,  horrible  sort  of 
fear." 

I  tried  to  calm  her,  but  I  felt  frightened  myself. 
I  don't  think  Elizabeth  is  well ;  there's  something 
wrong  with  her.  Perhaps  it's  her  nerves.  She  looks 
frightfully  ill. 
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CHAPTER  V 

IT'S  nearly  three  months  since  I've  written  up  my 
Diary.     I  wanted  to  do  it  long  ago,  but  I  found 
it  impossible  to  collect  my  thoughts.     Some- 
thing perfectly  terrible  has  happened  to  us.     I 
hardly  know  how   I   feel ;    I   go  about  in   a  sort  of 
dream,  and  don't  know  whether  I  am  awake  or  asleep, 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  suddenly  grown  years  and  years 
older.     While  I  am  sitting  here,  writing,  my  eyes  fill 
with  tears  again,  my  cheeks  burn,  and  I  feel  ashamed 
and  sorry  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul.      I  can't  write  it 
all  down,  but  I'll  try  to  tell  the  most  important  part 
at  any  rate. 

When  I  made  my  last  entry,  I  had  just  begun  to 
notice  that  Elizabeth  always  seemed  very  depressed, 
and  looked  terribly  ill.  I  often  succeeded  in  cheering 
her  up,  but  she  would  fall  back  into  the  old  silent 
mood  afterwards. 

On  the  day  of  mother's  death,  the  2ist  of  May,  she 
and  I  were  going  in  the  evening  to  the  churchyard 
with  wreaths  and  flowera.  It  was  a  beautiful  calm 
evening.  There  was  the  narcissus,  smelling  as 
lovety  as  in  the  old  days,  and  the  sky  was  so  high 
and  blue  above  us,  with  little  misty  clouds  floating 
in  it  like  silver  ships.  Elizabeth  sat  down  on  the 
little  bench  behind  the  cross,  and  I  arranged  the 
flowers,  i  don't  go  very  often  now  to  the  church* 
yard,  but  even  still,  whenever  I  stand  at  mother's 
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grave,  the  same  mournful  feeling  comes  over  me  as 
on  the  day  of  her  funeral. 

"  Isn't  it  terrible  to  have  to  die  so  young,  Eliza- 
beth ? "  I  said.  "  Mother  was  only  just  thirty-one, 
Oh  !  it  seems  dreadful  to  me  to  die  so  soon. " 

Elizabeth  was  sitting  with  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap,  leaning  her  head  against  the  black  marble  cross, 
and  looking  upwards. 

"  It  isn't  dreadful  at  all,"  she  said  ;  "  we  should  rather 
envy  the  dead  than  pity  them.  It's  so  sweet  to  lie 
clown  there  in  the  cool  ground  ;  but  you've  got  to 
get  there  first.  .  .  .  It's  the  getting  there  that's  so 
dreadful  ....  but  one  might  be  able  to  force  one's 
self  ....  just  clench  one's  teeth  and  shut  one's 
eyes " 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Elizabeth  r1 "  I  cried,  in 
Amazement.  And  she  started  as  if  she  had  suddenly 
waked  from  a  dream. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  confusedly,  and  got  up. 

Exactly  a  week  later,  Elizabeth  said,  at  evening 
coffee,  that  she  was  going  to  take  a  stroll  down  to 
Aunt  Freda's.  I  was  just  reading  a  frightfully 
exciting  novel,  translated  from  the  English,  and 
didn't  feel  inclined  to  go  at  that  moment. 

"I'll  come  along  afterwards,"  1  said. 

"Good-bye,  little  Thymian,"  said  she,  and  gave  me 
her  hand,  and  I  noticed  that  it  \vas  icy-cold.  Then 
she  kissed  me  quickly  and  went  out.  I  watched  her 
going  across  the  square  ;  her  black  tulle  hat  with 
the  pink  roses  in  it  and  her  little  black  cloth  bolero 
suited  her  so  well,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  how 
graceful  she  looked  in  her  simple  clothes.  At  the 
corner  of  the  square  she  met  Dr  Moller,  and  he 
bowed  low  and  looked  after  her.  "  Ho-ho ! "  I 
thought  to  myself,  for  I  was  certain  there  was  some" 
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thing  going  on  there — he  had  paid  her  such  attention 
at  the  skating  all  this  winter. 

At  half-past  seven  I  made  my  way  down  to  Aunt 
Freda's,  but  there  I  heard,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
that  Elizabeth  hadn't  been  at  all.  I  was  completely 
mystified,  for  it  was  not  her  way  to  deceive  me.  I 
thought  it  better  to  stay  a  while  with  Aunt  Freda 
and  then  I  strolled  on  a  little.  It  was  an  exquisite 
warm  evening,  so  I  lingered  in  the  Gardens  and  sat 
down  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the  seats. 

As  I  was  sitting  there,  Police-Sergeant  Hahnhaus 
came  hurrying  by,  saw  me,  stopped  short,  and  then 
came  up  to  me.  "Ah,  Fraulein  Gotteball, "  he  said, 
"  a  terrible  thing  has  just  happened  down  at  the  weir. 
A  woman  has  drowned  herself  there,  and  night- 
watchman  Hinz,  who  got  her  out,  thinks  she  is  your 
housekeeper.  You'll  know,  of  course,  so  will  you 
come  down  there  with  me?  It's  only  a  step  or  two, 
and  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  identify  her." 

I  didn't  say  a  word.  It  was  as  if  my  tongue  was 
tied,  but  as  I  hurried  mechanically  after  him  I  didn't 
seem  to  feel  anything  really  at  all ;  it  seemed 
like  a  dream,  and  nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts  than  that  it  would  really  turn  out  to  be 
Elizabeth.  There  were  five  men  standing  round  the 
lock-gates,  and  a  long,  dark  object  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  Dr  Moller  was  kneeling  beside  it.  I  ran 
down  quickly.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  at  that 
moment — for  it  was  Elizabeth.  ...  I  knew  her  by 
her  clothes,  fhich  clung  to  her  limbs  like  wet  rags.  I 
don't  believe  I  should  have  known  her  face,  it  looked 
so  terrible — with  green  stains  on  it,  and  the  eyes 
staring  open  as  if  they  had  been  fixed  in  the  death 
struggle,  and  all  the  features  distorted  and  the  mouth 
wide  open.  Her  hair  had  got  loose  and  hung  in  long, 
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wet  masses  over  her  shoulders.  Never  in  my  life 
shall  I  forget  that  sight  I  couldn't  speak  ;  my  knees 
trembled,  I  shrieked  aloud,  and  then  I  saw  and  heard 
no  more. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses  again,  I  heard  a  familiar 
voice  speaking,  but  it  sounded  as  if  it  came  from 
miles  away. 

"If  you  ask  my  opinion,  you'll  take  the  body  to 
the  morgue.  No  one  could  possibly  expect  Herr 
Gotteball  to  keep  it  in  the  house  till  it  can  be  buried." 

They  dashed  water  in  my  face,  but  I  slipped  back 
into  unconsciousness  again,  and  when  I  came  to 
myself  I  couldn't  remember  at  first  what  had  happened. 
The  body  still  lay  on  the  same  spot,  but  the  police 
had  great  trouble  in  keeping  off  the  crowd  whiclr 
came  thronging  up,  for  the  news  had  spread  like 
wildfire.  Dr  Moller  helped  me  to  stand  up. 

"  By  Jove  !  that  was  a  faint ! "  he  said  ;  and  then 
J>Ieinert  took  my  arm  to  support  me  home.  It  was 
only  then  that  I  really  remembered. 

"  Elizabeth  shan't  go  to  the  morgue !  She  belongs 
to  us ! "  I  cried.  But  they  wouldn't  listen  to  me, 
and  Meinert  drew  me  away.  .  .  .  The  whole  town 
was  in  an  uproar;  people  were  standing  at  every  door, 
and  there  were  groups  at  the  street  corners ;  and 
Meinert  pressed  my  arm  and  said  I  musn't  howl  and 
make  a  fuss — there  was  enough  bother  without  that. 

....  I  don't  think  I  can  write  much  more  about 
ft.  The  memory  agitates  me  so  dreadfully  that  my 
hands  are  trembling  while  I  write.  .  .  .  Father  was 
white  to  the  lips. 

"  Awful — awful !  "  he  said,  again  and  again. 

I  locked  myself  into  my  room  and  threw  myself  on 
the  bed  and  cried.  And  yet  it  didn't  seem  a  bit  as  ft 
it  had  really  happened.  It  seemed  as  if  Elizabeth 
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must  come  in  shortly  and  sit  dov/n  on  my  bed,  and 
everything  be  all  right  again.  After  a  while  the  door 
opened,  and  father  came  in  with  his  overcoat  on,  and 
said  he  must  bid  me  good-bye  at  once,  for  he  had  had 
a  telegram  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  Hamburg  for  a 
few  days  on  business.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  I  wasn't  much  inclined  for  talking.  After- 
wards I  went  downstairs  agafti.  Supper  was  all 
laid  in  the  dining-room,  but  only  Meinert  and 
the  apprentice  had  eaten  anything,  the  other  three 
places  were  untouched — for  a  place  had  been  laid 
for  Elizabeth. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do  for  grief  and  terror.  I 
ran  to  the  sitting-room  window  and  saw  that  the 
square  was  full  of  people.  Some  were  standing 
staring  at  our  house,  and  one  of  them  said  some- 
thing dreadful — I  think  it  was  Hannemann's  wife— 
"  The  brute  !  .  .  .  The  beast !  .  .  .  He  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  gallows  ! "  she  kept  on  screaming.  .  .  . 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  went  up  to  my  own  room 
and  lay  down,  but  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep.  It  was  so 
stiflingly  hot,  and  fear  and  horror  lay  like  a  weight 
upon  my  heart.  I  couldn't  get  the  terrible  sight  of 
the  drowned  woman  out  of  my  head.  My  poor  sweet 
Elizabeth !  Now  I  knew  how  much  I  really  loved 
her.  ...  It  was  very  dark,  but  I  was  too  frightened 
to  light  the  candle,  so  I  pulled  the  bed-clothes  over 
my  face  and  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  at  last.  But  I 
can  only  have  slept  a  very  short  time,  for  I  woke  up 
and  heard  one  o'clock  striking — and  then  again 
that  fearful  scene  rose  up  before  my  eyes.  I  trembled 
in  every  limb  and  didn't  dare  to  move.  I  felt  as  if 
my  heart  was  swelling  in  my  breast  and  getting 
as  big  and  heavy  as  a  miMstone.  ..."  Why  did  she 
do  it  ?  "  I  wondered  over  and  over  again,  and  a  dim 
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suspicion  of  something  utterly  terrible   haunted  my 
shuddering  soul. 

All  of  a  sudden  it  oegan  to  thunder.  It  sounded 
like  a  wild  animal  growling  in  the  distance.  I  cannot 
describe  what  I  suffered  that  night.  .  .  .  Then  there 
came  a  great  flash  of  light,  and  I  leaped  up,  and  the 
whole  room  seemed  ablaze  with  blue  fire,  and  in  the 
corner  stood  Elizabeth  in  her  white  nightgown,  with 
that  fearful  green,  distorted  face,  and  the  long  wet 
hair  and  the  staring  eyes.  I  gave  one  wild  piercing 
shriek  and  the  light  was  gone,  but  that  figure  still 
stood  there  in  the  corner  and  stared  at  me — and  I 
shrieked — shrieked.  .  .  .  Oh  !•  I  think  I  should  have 
gone  mad  if  I  had  had  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night 
by  myself. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Thymi  ?  What  are 
you  screaming  like  that  for  ?  "  Meinert  called  through 
the  door,  and  as  I  didn't  stop,  he  opened  it  and  came 
in  and  bent  over  me.  I  clung  tightly  to  him  with 
'both  arms,  and  was  speechless  at  first,  pointing  to 
the  corner  where  the  spectre  was  standing,  and  then 
I  tried  stammeringly  to  tell  him  what  I  had  seen. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  it's  a  thunderstorm. 
And  we'll  soon  wring  the  neck  of  the  spook  in  the 
corner !  Just  look,  Thymi ! "  and  he  went  over 
and  seized  the  white  thing,  and  then  I  saw  it  was  the 
towel  which  I  had  caught  sight  of  in  the  glass  ;  but 
I  didn't  feel  inclined  to  laugh  somehow,  and  I  implored 
Meinert  not  to  go  away,  for  I  should  die  of  fright  if 
he  did.  So  he  sat  down  beside  me  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  put  his  arm '  round  me,  and  it  did  me 
good  and  quieted  me,  to  feel  a  warm  living  being 
beside  me. 

"  Why  did  she  do  it,  Meinert  ?  Why  did  she  do 
it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Tell  me  all  about  it,  if  you  know." 
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* 
He   stroked  my  cheek   with   his   right  hand   and 

kissed  me,  and  although  I  knew  it  wasn't  right  1  let 
him  do  it,  for  I  was  so  distraught  and  miserable  that 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  one  terrible  thing. 

"  Doesn't  the  little  girl  really  know,  then  ? "  he 
murmured.  And  his  sudden  tender  tone  and  way  of 
speaking  didn't  seem  strange  to  me,  although  he  has 
never  spoken  like  that  since  my  Confirmation.  "  Such 
a  big,  clever  girl,  too !  Is  she  so  wise  and  has  those 
great  eyes,  and  yet  sees  nothing  ?  That  flighty  young 
woman  had  a  love-affair  with  your  father  and  took  it 
into  her  head  that  he  was  going  to  marry  her.  And 
when  he  showed  her  he  wasn't,  and  she  knew  what 
was  coming,  she  went  off  like  a  fool  and  drowned 
herself." 

"  But  why  wouldn't  father  marry  her  ?  And  what 
did  she  know  was  coming?"  I  asked. 

"Goodness,  Thymi,  you  are  a  little  fool!"  said 
Meinert,  and  sighed.  And  then  he  told  me  that 
Elizabeth  was  going  to  have  a  baby.  But  I  wasn't 
to  think  too  hardly  of  father  on  that  account.  A 
big  healthy  man  like  him  was  bound  to  have  his 
fling;  it  was  an  ordinance  of  Nature;  and  father 
treated  these  women  very  decently  ;  he  always  paid 
their  expenses  for  them  and  a  thousand  marks 
indemnity,  so  to  speak,  and  kept  the  child  until  its 
Confirmation.  But  if  father  were  to  marry  a  woman 
of  that  sort,  I  should  suffer  for  it,  for  then  any  children 
there  might  be  would  have  to  be  treated  the  same  as 
myself,  and  there  wouldn't  be  any  sort  of  a  fortune 
for  me  at  that  rate.  Reinhard's  brat  (Meinert  went 
on)  h;iJ  died  almost  immediately,  so  she  got  the 
thousand  marks  for  herself  and  had  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  it.  "  We've  only  got  to  hold  up  our 
\.'d  come  back  to  us,''  he  said,  coarsdy, 
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"  but  we  don't  want  her.  She's  too  fat  for  the  likes 
of  us,  though  she's  neat  and  good-tempered  enough. 
Elizabeth  was  a  different  sort  of  thing  altogether. 
I  should  never  have  had  the  pluck  to  try  at  all( 
and  I  warned  your  father.  That  sort  goes  in  for 
a  proper  establishment." 

"  No,  she  wasn't  a  bit  like  that ;  Elizabeth  was  a 
good  girl ! "  I  cried,  and  pushed  away  his  hand  whicl? 
was  still  stroking  my  cheek  ;  for  suddenly  his  touch 
filled  me  with  disgust  and  horror. 

"  Ah !  then  I'll  be  off,"  said  he,  standing  up.  I  let 
him  get  as  far  as  the  door,  and  then  the  terror  came 
over  me,  and  I  began  to  cry,  and  he  came  back 
and  sat  down  on  my  bed  again  and  took  my  head 
in  both  hands  and  bent  down,  close,  close  over  me, 
so  that  even  in  the  dark  I  could  see  his  blue  eyes 
glittering.  I  don't  know  what  came  over  me,  and  I 
didn't  know  then  at  all  what  it  was  that  was  making 
me  so  fearfully  afraid.  My  heart  was  pounding 
against  my  side.  I  was  terrified  of  Meiriert  ....  and 
yet  a  curious  sort  of  thrill  ran  through  me — the 
strangest,  most  mysterious  feeling,  which  I  had  never 
felt  before.  I  let  him  kiss  me — I  let  him  hold  me 
closer  and  closer.  It  was  as  if  I  was  stupefied.  I 
tried  to  get  out  of  his  embrace,  I  tried  to  push  him 
away,  but  I  hadn't  the  strength.  .  .  . 

I  fell  asleep  at  dawn  and  did  not  wake  till  quite 
late  next  morning.  At  first  I  thought  I  must  have 
dreamt  it  all,  but  I  soon  realised  that  it  had  happened, 
happened  really  and  truly.  .  .  .  Then  I  crushed  my 
face  into  the  pillows  and  cried,  for  I  was  so  dreadfully 
ashamed  and  frightened  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
Meinert  and  speaking  to  him.  While  I  was  still 
sobbing  to  myself,  the  door  opened  and  Meinert  came 
in.  rfe  spoke  to  me  very  kindly  and  gently,  and  said 
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I  was  his  little  sweetheart  now,  and  nobody  must 
know  our  secret.  He  said  he  had  loved  me  ever 
since  I  was  a  child.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  should  get 
married  some  day.  But  the  nicest  part  was  before 
that  happened.  ...  I  said  nothing — I  couldn't  say 
anything. 

Two  days  later  Elizabeth  was  taken  from  the 
morgue  and  buried.  It  was  done  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  so  that  as  few  people  as  possible  should 
know,  and  there  should  be  no  fuss  about  it.  Her 
grave  is  with  all  the  poor  people's  graves.  I  have 
planted  flowers  and  ivy  on' it,  and  I  often  go  there. 
Poor,  poor  Elizabeth !  .  .  . 

My  heart  is  so  heavy.  I  am  so  unhappy..  I  want 
to  cry  all  the  time.  .  .  .  To-morrow — to-morrow — 
I'll  write  some  more. 


Oh,  goodness !  the  house  is  desolate  since  Eliza- 
beth died.  We  have  a  widow  now  as  housekeeper — a 
bland  obsequious  person,  with  a  smooth  white  face 
and  black  hair.  Her  name  is  Frau  Lena  Peters.  She 
speaks  very  slowly,  and  drawls  out  the  end  of  her 
sentences,  as  if  she  was  singing.  I  can't  stand  her, 
though  she  is  very  nice  to  me  and  quite  motherly 
in  her  ways.  There's  something  that  rings  false  about 
her.  She  is  always  hanging  about  father,  so  if  he 
tries  to  lead  her  astray  it  won't  be  very  surprising- 
she  makes  it  so  easy  for  him.  She  won't  take  to  the 
water  ;  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  that ! 

Formerly  I  never  thought  about  such  things,  but 
now  my  eyes  are  opened  to  what  goes  on  around  me. 

Often  I  am  seized  with  a  frightful  horror  of  myself 
and  my  surroundings.  There  is  some  intangible 
barrier  between  me  and  father.  He  doesn't  feel  it, 
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but  I  do.  It  is  as  if  I  were  haunted  by  the  thought 
of  Elizabeth.  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  condemn 
father,  who  loves  me  so  dearly  ;  but  in  those  fearful 
hours  something  did  die  in  me  for  ever,  and  that  was 
my  respect  for,  and  trust  in,  him. 

But,  indeed,  /  have  no  right  now  to  set  myself  up. 
My  God !  how  miserable  I  have  been  since  that  night ! 
I  wish  I  could  go  away.  I  hate  Meinert,  and  yet  I 
seem  to  belong  to  him  more  and  more.  I  lock  my- 
self into  my  room  at  night,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
laid  a  spell  on  me  ;  I  wake  out  of  my  sleep  at  the 
sound  of  his  gentle  knocking,  and  though  I  clench 
my  teeth  and  try  to  lie  quite  still  and  not  even  stir, 
some  mysterious  power,  which  is  stronger  than  mjf 
own  will,  draws  me  up  and  over  to  the  door,  which 
I  op©G.  .  .  . 

I  am  quite  changed  since  that  fatal  night.  Some- 
times I  think  that  people  might  easily  notice  what  has 
happened  to  me.  for  I  cannot  look  them  straight  in 
the  face  any  more.  I  am  particularly  afraid  of  Aunt 
Freda's  sharp  eyes  ;  she  often  looks  at  me  so  doubtfully 
that  I  think  she  must  suspect  something,  but  I  know 
that  I  myself  see  people  quite  differently  from  the 
way  I  did  before. 

For  instance,  I've  lost  all  ease  in  my  intercourse 
with  Osdorff.  I  can't  keep  my  eyes  off  his  hands — 
those  soft,  white,  beautiful  hands  that  I  used  to  like  so 
much.  It  gives  me  such  an  extraordinary  sensation 
now  when  I  look  at  them.  I  sometimes  feel  a  violent 
desire  to  be  beaten  by  those  beautiful  hands.  Once 
the  desire  was  so  strong  in  me  that  I  told  him  of  it. 
"  Do  beat  me,"  I  said  ;  "  scratch  me,  or  pinch  me, 
Osdorff;  I'd  like  to  be  hurt  by  your  hands." 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  Our  eyes  met. 
There  was  a  curious  glitter  in  his,  which  are  usually 
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so  dull — the  same  glitter  that  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
on  that  secret  night,  after  Elizabeth's  death,  iff 
Meinert's  eyes. 

"  Ah,  nonsense !  Why  should  I  hurt  you,  Thymi  ? 
Beautiful  girls  are  meant  to  be  loved  and  kissed  and 
stroked.  I'm  not  a  bully,  I  assure  you."  And  then 
he  drew  his  velvety  hand  very  softly  and  slowly  over 
my  cheek.  I  shut  my  eyes,  so  as  not  to  see  his  face 
— that  stupid,  silly  face,  with  the  light-grey,  fishy 
eyes.  But  the  hands,  the  hands ! — they  drive  me 
quite  mad.  .  .  .  Since  then,  we  call  each  other  "  thou," 
and  often  meet  in  solitary  places.  In  spite  of  his 
stupidity  and  his  idiotic  face,  I  love  him — like — 
I  don't  know  exactly — something  like  the  way  I 
used  to  love,  as  a  child,  the  doll  in  the  sky-blue  silk 
dress  that  father  once  brought  me  when  he  came 
^ome  from  a  journey.  I  love  him  like  a  thing  that 
I've  got  accustomed  to,  like  something  that  one 
always  uses  and  can't  do  without.  We  have  promised 
to  keep  faithful  friends  always,  whatever  Fate  may 
do  with  us.  But  his  hands — always  they  make  me 
feel  crazy. .  .  .  O  God !  .  .  . 

Another  piece  of  news.  Father  is  going  to  be 
married  again,  and  to  whom  ?  Frau  Lena  Peters  ! 

My  goodness  !  she's  a  clever  one.  Positively  I  feel 
a  respect  for  her  'cuteness,  or  rather,  for  her  craftiness, 

It  was  last  Sunday  morning  that  father  told  me. 

He  seemed  to  me  to  be  somewhat  depressed.  He 
said  that  having  a  housekeeper  didn't  do ;  there  must 
be  a  mistress  in  a  house,  and  as  he  didn't  feel  inc! 
to  go  courting  again  at  his  age,  he  was  "  taking  the 
first  person  handy,"  namely,  Peters,  who  was  a  very 
nice,  sensible,  clean,  economical  woman.  Had  I  any- 
thing against  it? 

"  No,"  I  said,  turning  as  pale  as  death,  for  my  b". 
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seemed  to  run  cold  in  my  veins.  I  was  thinking  of 
Elizabeth,  who  had  had  to  sacrifice  her  young  life  to 
make  room  for  this  false,  common  woman  who  is 
no  better  than  a  servant.  Certainly  Lena  Peters  is 
more  cunning  than  poor,  guileless  Elizabeth  was. 
She  insists  on  having  everything  properly  arranged, 
and  a  marriage  settlement. 

"  You  shan't  suffer  by  it,  my  darling,"  said  father, 
who  mistook  the  cause  of  my  sudden  pallor.  "  Your 
money  is  settled  on  you,  and  you  needn't  pay  any 
attention  to  her.  She  has  nothing  to  do  with  you. 
If  ever  she  tries  to  interfere  with  you,  come  to  me. 
Next  summer  we'll  take  a  little  trip,  you  and  I — to 
Sylt,  or  Zoppot.  You  must  learn  to  know  the  world, 
and  you  must  be  admired,  my  own  little  girl." 

I  made  no  reply,  and  received  his  kisses  like  a  lamb 
led  to  the  slaughter. 

The  banns  were  called  tlie  next  day.  On  Saturday 
three  weeks  the  betrothal  ceremony  will  take  place. 
For  my  part  I  don't  care.  I  wish  them  luck. 


And  so  now  Lena  is  Mrs  Gotteball.  I  get  on 
quite  tolerably  with  her.  Of  course  I  don't  call  her 
mother,  but  for  decency's  sake  I  put  pressure  on 
myself  and  call  her  aunt. 

It  appears  now  that  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
urgently  necessary  —  or  so  Meinert  says.  I  can't 
understand  how  she  has  managed  to  accomplish 
what  none  of  her  predecessors  could.  She's  as 
ignorant  and  stupid  as  an  owl,  and  has  no  good  looks 
worth  mentioning,  only  a  smooth  skin  and  a  plump 
figure.  Meinert  says  she  ought  to  have  married  a 
sea  captain.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  made 
some  absurd  joke  about  the  "  swell "  of  her  bosom, 
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which  made  me  laugh,  though  I  wasn't  a  bit 
inclined  to. 

I  don't  know  why  I  feel  so  down-in-the  mouth — 
so  thoroughly  dejected  and  wretched.  I  often  have 
palpitations  of  the  heart.  Meinert  has  given  me 
some  digitalis  drops,  but  they  haven't  done  me  any 
good.  The  moral  disgust  that  I  have  felt  for  myself 
for  months  and  months  is  now  turning  into  a  kind 
of  physical  sickness. 

I  haven't  said  anything  to  Meinert  about  it,  and  of 
course  not  to  Osdorff  either. 

One  evening,  when  I  saw  some  pickled  cucumbers 
on  the  table,  I  felt  such  a  loathing  of  them  that  they 
seemed  to  turn  into  hideous  green  snakes  before  my 
eyes.  And  the  whole  night  through  the  abominable 
green  stuff  seemed  to  writhe  like  worms  in  front 
of  me.  It  was  perfectly  awful.  I  am  so  frightened  ; 
I  don't  know  what  of. 


CHAPTER  VI 

GOD  knows  I  had  no  notion,  when  I  began 
to  write  my  Diary,  of  the.sort  of  things  that 
I  was  going  to  live  through.     I  haven't  had 
much  that  is  good  and  sweet  to  put  down 
in  it,  have  I  ?     So  it  would  seem  that  it  might  just  as 
well  never  have  been  begun.     But  it's  really  a  relief 
to  me  to  pour  out  my  whole  heart  into  its  pages ;  it 
feels  exactly  like  talking  to  a  confidential  friend. 

Things  have  been  going  very  ill  with  me,  and  I  have 
been  terrified  of  some  unknown  peril  that  seemed  to  be 
threatening.  Many  a  time  I  locked  myself  in  my  bed- 
room and  cried,  I  knew  not  why,  in  utter  misery  and 
oppression,  and  it  made  me  feel  better  for  the  time  being. 
Lena  had  begun  to  look  at  me  suspiciously,  and 
once  she  asked  me  a  lot  of  searching  questions — 
whether  I  knew  that  ....  no !  I  can't  write  them 
down.  I  got  crimson,  and  then  deathly  pale,  and 
Lena  turned  livid  with  fury,  and  suddenly,  before 
I  knew,  she  had  given  me  two  great  boxes  on  the 
ear,  so  that  I  lost  sight  and  hearing  for  a  moment, 
and  then  I  shrieked  aloud.  Father  came  rushing  in, 
and  when  he  saw  Lena  strike  me,  he  caught  her  by 
the  arm  and  dragged  her  away  and  flung  her  against 
the  wall  and  kicked  her,  and  would  have  hit  her,  but  I 
threw  myself  between  them ;  and  then  Lena  screamed 
and  yelled  the  whole  thing  out.  She  had  known  it 
for  a  long  time,  she  said — the  disgrace  that  I  was 
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bringing  on  the  house.  I  was  a  regular  bad  lot,  a 
good-for-nothing  baggage,  and  she  was  only  sorry  she 
had  married  into  such  a  family.  Father  had  better 
make  the  best  bargain  he  could  for  his  promising 
daughter.  .  .  .  But  he  rushed  at  her  again,  and  I  ran 
away  and  shut  the  door  behind  me,  and  tore  upstairs 
to  my  room  and  locked  that  door  too,  and  threw 
myself  on  the  bed  and  stared  up  at  the  ceiling  with 
burning  eyes  and  cheeks. 

And  I  felt  so  hurt  and  ill,  so — I  don't  know  what, 
and  my  head  ached  and  throbbed  and  burned  as  if 
there  was  a  fire  in  it.  I  couldn't  think  clearly  ;  my 
brain  was  whirling,  and  every  thought  seemed  to 
revolve  round  the  one  question:  What  will  happen 
now?  Shall  I  do  like  Elizabeth  and  throw  myself 
into  the  river,  or  shall  I  implore  Meinert  to  give  me 
some  poison  ?  Or  shall  I  get  under  the  train  and 
be  killed?  For  that  1  must  somehow  escape  from 
everybody  in  the  world  seemed  as  sure  as  if.  it  was 
written  in  the  Bible. 

I  stayed  upstairs  the  whole  evening  and  refused  to 
go  down ;  but,  later  on,  father  came  and  begged  me 
to  open  my  door,  and  his  voice  sounded  so  strangely 
broken,  and  trembled  so  much,  that  I  crept  across  at 
last  and  let  him  in.  I  saw  then  with  my  hot,  aching 
eyes  how  wretched  and  stricken  he  looked — and  all 
in  a  minute,  there  I  was,  sobbing  in  his  arms,  and  he 
was  crying  too  and  kissing  me,  and  we  couldn't  speak 
a  word  at  first 

"  Child,  child  !  My  poor  little  girlie  !  Tell  me  just 
one  thing — is  that  woman  right?  Was  it  Meinert?" 
father  managed  to  say  at  last.  I  nodded.  Father 
groaned.  "O  God!  O  God!"  he  said  twice.  And 
then:  "I'r.ir.iise  me  you  won't  do  anything  foolish, 
my  poor  darling.  I'll  speak  to  Meinert;  we'll  sec 
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what  we  can  do  to  set  it  right."  Arid  I  had  to  swear 
to  him  then  and  there  that  I  would  do  myself  no 
injury.  So  then  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in 
my  room  the  next  day  and  have  my  meals  there. 
Father  said  I  might 

Afterwards  Meinert  came.  He  looked  very  un- 
kindly at  me,  and  was  wild  with  rage.  "  If  you  had 
only  told  me  what  had  happened,  something  might 
have  been  done,"  he  exclaimed.  "  We  might  have 
managed  somehow.  Your  father  is  crying  like  an 
old  woman,  and  your  stepmother's  bleating  all  over 
the  place  —  the  whole  town  will  know  by  to-morrow. 
Old  Freda  Gotteball  has  set  up  her  hunch-back  already 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  is  getting  the  whole  story  out 
of  the  old  man." 

Aunt  Freda  !  That  was  the  last  straw  for  me.  I 
imagined  her  stern  piercing  eyes  looking  at  me,  and 
my  heart  stood  still  with  fear  and  shame.  "  Give  me 
poison  !  ".  I  said. 

He  laughed  curtly.  "  The  usual  thing  —  poison  ! 
Oh,  of  course  !  No.  I  shall  have  to  marry  you,  I 
suppose.  Well,  if  your  father  will  take  me  into 
partnership,  I  don't  mind  ;  otherwise  I'm  not  keen, 
as  they  say."  He  hurried  off,  and  I  lay  there,  shudder- 
ing as  if  with  cold.  I  believed  that  I  should  have  to 
marry  Meinert  —  and  suddenly,  mysteriously,  I  knew 
one  thing,  and  knew  it  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  and  would  know  it  for  ever  and  ever  —  I 
would  rather  die  than  do  it.  I  would  rather  go  into 
the  river  or  under  the  train  than  be  Meinert's  wife, 
I  could  not  —  could  not  —  could  not. 

It  was  strange,  but  it  was  so.  All  my  feelings  had 
suddenly  altered,  and  in  that  minute  I  knew  that  I 
hated  Meinert.  It  made  me  sick  to  think  of  him. 
,  ,  ,  He  is  evil.  When  I  think  of  him,  I  feel  as  if 
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a  loathsome  worm  were  crawling  on  my  flesh.  When 
I  think  that  for  my  whole  life  long  I  may  be  tied  to 
that  man,  that  I  may  be  condemned,  not  only  again, 
but  for  all  time,  to  belong  to  him  as  his  property, 
everything  grows  dark  before  my  eyes.  But  no !  I 
will  not,  will  not !  .  .  .  More  to-morrow. 


Aunt  Freda,  of  course,  couldn't  keep  the  secret  to 
herself,  and  two  days  after  that  frightful  discovery, 
which  came — even  to  myself — like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  she  arrived  with  all  the  relations,  Lehnsmann 
Pohns  and  Aunt  Frauke,  Uncle  Dirk  Thomsen  and 
Aunt  Trina,  and  they  all  sat  together  in  the  best 
room,  and  held  a  family-council  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  me,  just  as  they  had,  years  ago,  about  my 
going  to  T . 

I  was  upstairs  in  my  room,  but  as  I  crouched  by 
my  window,  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  I  must  go  and 
3iear  what  was  going  on.  So  I  crept  gently  down 
the  stairs  to  the  sitting-room,  and  listened  in  the  old 
way  to  what  they  were  saying.  Sometimes  I  drew 
the  curtain  aside  very  carefully,  so  as  to  see,  and  not 
one  word  escaped  me. 

They  were  very  much  excited,  and  talked  vehe- 
mently all  at  once.  '  Aunt  Freda  hadn't  even  taken 
off  her  things  ;  she  sat  at  the  table  in  her  hat  and 
jacket,  with  a  distressed,  crimson  face.  I  could  hear 
that  all  the  talk  was  of  my  marrying  Meinert.  Father 
said  that  he  would  take  Meinert  into  partnership,  and 
everything  would  be  all  right,  and  the  blessed  family 
needn't  get  into  such  a  desperate  state  of  mind.  The 
banns  could  be  put  up  within  the  next  few  days. 
Lena  whined,  and  said  that  it  would  injure  her  children, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  her,  and  she  might 
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have  to  go  out  to  .service  again  and  send  her  children 
to  the  workhouse,  when  father  was  dead.  Father 
t»~ld  her  to  hold  her  row.  Uncle  Dirk  and  Lehnsmann 
Pohns  affirmed  loudly  that  it  was  the  only  decent 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  though  it  was  a  frightful 
disgrace  for  the  family,  such  things  had  happened 
before,  and  would  happen  again.  In  the  middle  of 
all  the  haranguing  Aunt  Freda's  voice  suddenly  broke 
in,  saying  coldly  and  distinctly :  "  Are  you  quite 
certain  that  Thymi  will  consent  to  marry  Meinert?" 

There  was  dead  silence  for  two  seconds,  and  then 
arose  a  perfect  babel  of  voices,  all  declaring  that  that 
was  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  simply  would  have  to. 
And  Lena  out-screamed  them  all :  "  Upon  my  word, 
it  would  be  a  pretty  thing  if  she  were  to  set  herself  up, 
after  all  this !  She  ought  to  be  only  too  glad  to  get 
a  husband." 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a  regular  row 
going  on.  Aunt  Freda  was  holding  her  own  now: 
"  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  it's  a  good  plan  to  rush  the 
child  headlong  into  marriage  with  a  blackguard 
like  Meinert.  It's  a  choice  of  evils,  and  to  have  a 
stain  on  her  name  might  easily  prove  more  tolerable 
than  a  whole  life  of  misery." 

"  You  must  have  gone  crazy,  Freda,"  cried  Aunt 
Frauke,  vehemently ;  "  no  one  could  take  you  seriously. 
As  she  has  made  her  bed,  so  she  must  lie  on  it.  Since 
she  has  chosen  to  yield  to  Meinert,  she  must  marry 
him." 

"  That's  my  opinion,  too,"  said  father ;  "  marriage 
is  the  best  solution." 

"Marriage  with  a  fellow  like  that!"  cried  Aunt 
Freda  ;  "  a  scoundrel  who  can  take  advantage  of  the 
innocence  of  a  mere  child,  and  bring  this  miser}'  upon 
her  I  Are  you  a  father,  and  yet  cannot  see  what  you 
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would  bring  upon  your  child  by  forcing  her  to  this 
marriage  ?  You  are  no  true  father ;  you  are  a 
scoundrel  too,  like  your  precious  friend.  Yes,  you 
are,"  she  cried,  and  struck  the  table  with  her  hand. 
"  Are  you  a  man  fit  to  have  the  bringing  up  of  a 
child,  and  especially  a  girl  ?  Haven't  I  always  said 
it,  and  begged  vou  almost  on  my  knees  to  send  her 

oo  •  y 

away  to  school  after  her  Confirmation  ?  It's  all  your 
fault ;  it  is  you  we  are  to  judge  to-day,  and  not  the 
poor  misguided  child,  and  you  know  it.  You  have 
been  an  unnatural  father;  you  should  never  have 
kept  your  daughter  in  this  house." 

"I?"  cried  father.  "But  I  have  idolised  her, 
Freda.  I  am  not  to  blame." 

"  It's  no  true  love  that  lets  a  child  do  everything 
it  likes,  and  says  'Yes'  and  'Amen'  to  all  its  silly 
whims.  No  growing  girl  should  be  in  this  house  ;  it 
has  been  notorious  for  ages.  Since  your  poor  dear 
first  wife  died,  the  goings-on  here  have  been  utterly 
disreputable.  There's  no  name  bad  enough  for 
them — no  !  The  only  respectable  person  that's  been 
here  in  all  these  years  was  that  poor  girl  whose 
death  is  on  your  conscience,  you  black  villain." 

"  The  only  respectable  person  !  "  yelled  Lena.  "  Am 
/  not  a  respectable  person?  Am  I  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the " 

"  It's  the  best  description  of  you,"  cried  Aunt 
Freda.  Then  Lena  jumped  up  from  her  chair,  and 
rushed  at  Aunt  Freda  and  seized  her  by  the  throat, 
and  screamed,  "  Is  it  indeed,  you  hunch-backed  old 
;lut?  Take  it  back,  and  beg  my  pardon,  or  I'll  twist 
your  crooked  neck  for  you." 

I5ut  Aunt  Freda  was  ready  for  her  and  nearly 
scratched  her  eyes  out,  and  Lena  howled,  and  every- 
body jumped  up,  and  there  was  a  general  uproar: 
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and  Uncle  Pohns  took  his  stout  walking-stick  that 
he  had  between  his  knees,  and  banged  on  the  table 
between  the  two  women,  and  hit  the  hanging-lamp 
so  that  all  the  globes  and  lustres  smashed  in  a 
thousand  pieces.  Then  the  women  were  separated, 
and  Aunt  Freda  smoothed  her  tousled  hair,  while 
Lena  ran  out  of  the  room,  probably  to  bathe  her 
eyes,  on  which  Aunt  Freda  had  left  her  mark. 

Just  then  Meinert  came  in.  I  didn't  know  exactly 
what  they  wanted  with  him.  The  women  were 
still  talking  excitedly  to  each  other.  I  think  the 
idea  was  that  ^e  was  to  be  made  partner  in 
my  father's  business,  and  as  Lehnsmann  Pohns  and 
Uncle  Dirk  had  large  shares  in  it,  their  consent  was 
necessary. 

It  seemed  that  they  had  some  doubts  about  it,  and 
Aunt  Freda  insisted  that  I  must  first  be  consulted  as 
to  whether  I  would  marry  Meinert. 

I  pushed  the  blind  of  the  peep-hole  a  little  to  one 
side,  and  found  myself  looking  straight  at  Meinert's 
pale,  sneering  face,  which  had  never  seemed  to  me  so 
utterly  detestable  as  at  that  moment. 

"  Well,  honoured  sirs,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  thin, 
bony  hands  together,  "  if  that's  the  way  things  are,  we 
must  speak  plainly.  It's  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  /  am  playing  the  suppliant!  On  the  contrary,  I 
deny  nothing.  I  have  had  a  little  fun  with  Thymian  ? 
Good.  That's  evident  from  the  result?  Good  again. 
As  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  chief  and  best  friend, 
I  am  ready  to  do  my  duty  and  marry  her.  I'm  a 
gentleman,  you  see.  If  I  wasn't,  and  if  I  wanted  to 
be  particular,  I  might  say  that  I  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  refusing.  For  Miss  Thymian,  let  me  tell 
you,  is  tolerably  go-ahead ;  the  young  lady  has  a 
temperament.  She  has  been  carrying  on  with  young 
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Count  Osdorff,  too,  so  if  anyone  can  demonstrate  to 
me  that  I  am  exactly  bound  in  honour " 

I  stopped  my  ears.  My  limbs  were  trembling,  and 
everything  grew  dark  before  me.  I  felt  as  if  my 
brain  were  an  anvil. 

So  I  ran  away  and  fetched  my  hat  and  fled  from 
the  house,  without  knowing  where  I  was  going.  OB 
and  on,  wherever  my  feet  would  carry  me,  past  the 
meadows,  and  then  down  to  the  weir.  I  wanted  to 
go  the  same  way  that  Elizabeth  had  gone  before  me ; 
but  when  I  leant  over  the  railings,  and  saw  the  dark, 
restless,  whirling  waters,  a  terrible  fear  gripped  me. 
I  clung  fast  to  the  iron  bar,  and  tried  to  lift  myself  up 
and  swing  over  it,  but  my  feet  were  heavy  as  lead. 
And  there  I  stood,  staring  down,  and  wishing  myself 
under  that  black  flood,  and  yet  so  filled  with  a 
shuddering  horror  of  the  death  which  awaited  me 
there!  "Just  clench  one's  teeth,  and  shut  one's 
eyes."  I  seemed  again  to  hear  Elizabeth  saying  it, 
and  I  thought  of  how  in  these  last  days  I  had  suffered 
all  that  she  had  suffered — the  fears,  the  anguish,  the 
instinctive  struggle  against  an  unknown  peril  that  was 
coming  inevitably  nearer  and  nearer. 

"  Come,  do  it,"  said  a  voice  within  me ;  "  don't  be 
such  a  wretched  coward."  And  I  drew  myself  to- 
gether again  for  the  jump,  and  again  some  mysterious 
power  fastened  my  feet  to  the  ground,  and  midst  all 
the  anguish  there  was  a  will-to-live  in  me  which 
would  not  be  denied,  and  which  streamed  like  golden 
sunshine  over  the  spectral  will-to-die,  and  drove  it 
away  Despair  possessed  me  ;  my  reason  was  stagger- 
ing, all  my  limbs  were  burning  with  an  agonising 
pain.  I  wanted  nothing — nothing  but  annihilation. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  stood  there.  Suddenly  I 
heard  my  name,  and  I  turned  round  and  Ipoked  into 
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Aunt  Freda's  pale,  sad  face.  Her  eyes  were  wet,  and 
she  looked  strangely  altered — not  stern  any  more, 
nor  cross,  nor  reproving. 

"  Thymian,"  she  said  ;  "  come,  my  poor  child  ;  come 
home  with  me." 

She  drew  my  hand  under  her  arm,  and  I  followed 
her  as  if  in  a  dream.  I  had  never  heard  her  speak 
like  that  before.  I  never  knew  that  her  voice  could 
sound  so  soft  and  sweet  and  tender.  I  had  always 
heard  her  scolding  and  finding  fault;  and  now,  when 
I  had  done  so  ill  and  felt  so  sinful,  walking  beside 
her,  she  had  nothing  but  soft,  comforting,  tender 
things  to  say.  And  it  seemed  to  me,  suddenly,  that 
this  wonderful  old  woman  had  much  to  forgive  me ; 
that  in  my  childish  folly  I  had  been  blind  for  all 
these  years,  and  had  never  seen  what  a  faithful, 
tender  heart  lived  in  that  distorted  body,  under  all 
the  oddities  and  absurdities. 

It  was  quite  dark  in  her  little  sitting-room  when  we 
came  in.  I  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  laid  my  arms  on 
the  table  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
Aunt  Freda  stroked  my  hair,  and  said  again  gently, 
"  Poor  child,  poor  unhappy  child,  what  have  they 
done  to  you  ? " 

"  I  am  very  wicked,  Aunt  Freda,"  I  said  ;  "  it  would 
be  better  if  I  were  dead." 

"  No,  Thymian,"  she  said  earnestly;  "the  dead  can- 
not repair  their  faults,  and  you  must  repair  yours. 
You  must  learn  to  rule  yourself,  so  that  in  spite  of 
everything  you  may  ttill  be  a  good,  brave  girl." 

"  But  I  won't  mr.rry  Meincrt,"  I  cried ;  "  I'd  rather 
drown  myself." 

She  nodded.  "  I  thought  so,  and  I  don't  blame  you. 
Be  calm,  dear.  I  uiii  speak  to  father.  We  will  get 
him  to  come  here  and  see  what  is  to  be  done." 
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She  talked  to  me  for  a  long  time  *  don't  re- 
member everything  she  said,  but  it  was  all  good  and 
dear  and  kind  ;  there  were  no  reproaches,  no  wound- 
ing allusions,  Finally  she  told  me  about  the  beau- 
tiful Frau  Claire  Gotteball,  my  great-grandmother, 
whom  Great-grandfather  had  brought  with  him  from 
Paris  as  a  poverty-stricken  girl.  Her  name  is  erased 
from  the  Gotteball  archives,  but  a  few  drops  of  her 
gay  irresponsible  French  blood  have  been  instilled 
into  her  posterity,  and  are  always  corning  out  like 
an  hereditary  curse. 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,"  murmured  Aunt  Freda, 
"  Yes  ;  that's  true,  that's  true." 


Later  on,  father  came.  He  was  in  terribly  bad 
spirits.  His  house  was  a  hell,  he  said.  Lena  was 
nagging,  and  Meinert  was  sneering  and  mysterious. 

Father  and  Aunt  Freda  talked  in  low  voices,  and 
"\  was  so  worn-out  that  I  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa. 

When  I  woke  up  they  told  me  what  they  had 
arranged.  I  am  to  go  to  Hamburg.  Father  will 
take  me  within  the  next  few  days.  I  am  to  stay  in  a 
home  until  it  is  all  over,  and  then  I  am  to  go  away 
and  live  en  pension. 

I  feel  so  dreadfully  indifferent  to  the  whole  thing ! 
I  wrote  to  Osdorff  just  now,  for  I  should  very  much 
like  to  talk  to  him  before  I  go  away.  But  he  won't 
be  able  to  get  off  for  a  couple  of  months.  I  am  so 
utterly  wretched  !  I  am  still  with  Aunt  Freda.  All 
my  things  have  been  brought  here.  I  shall  not  go 
home  again  before  our  departure.  I  am  afraid  of 
meeting  Meinert. 

I  hate  him  so  unspeakably! 
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CHAPTER  VII 

I  HAVE  been  five  weeks  in  Hamburg  now.  Fran 
Rammigen  is  the  name  of  the  nurse  with  whom 
I  am  staying.  She  lives  in  a  little  house  which 
stands  all  by  itself  on  the  Eimsbuttler  Road,  with 
a  small  garden  at  the  back.  There's  another  lady  here 
with  me,  who  expects  her  confinement  as  soon  as  next 
month.  Her  name  is  Frau  Liesmann,  she  says.  But 
I  don't  think  she  is  married,  or  else  she  wouldn't  be 
here.  She  is  from  Hanover  ;  a  beautiful  woman  with 
red-gold  hair  and  a  creamy  white  skin  with  some  pretty 
freckles  on  it  here  and  there.  We  often  go  for  walks 
together,  for  we  both  get  frightfully  bored  sometimes. 

What  is  one  to  do  the  whole  livelong  day  ? 

Frau  Liesmann  is  twenty-four.  Goodness !  but  she 
has  got  pretty  clothes!  I  wish  I  had  some  lovely 
things  like  that.  Every  finger  on  her  hands  is  flash- 
ing with  splendid  rings. 

There  was  a  gentleman  here  lately  to  visit  her — 
her  husband,  she  said,  but  of  course  he  isn't.  He  left 
a  handkerchief  behind  him,  which  I  found,  and  it  had 
the  initials  "  V.  von  V."  on  it,  and  her  "  husband's " 
name  ought  to  be  Liesmann.  They  seemed  to  be 
very  much  in  love.  One  evening  they  took  me  to  the 
theatre  with  them,  and  afterwards  we  had  supper  at 
Ehmke's  in  the  Market  Square.  It  was  very  nice 
indeed,  but  I  felt  rather  in  the  way,  for  they  didn't  in 
the  least  mind  kissing  each  other  before  me,  and  that 
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sort  of  thing.  And  then  the  man  made  some  remarks 
and  allusions  which  I  thought  very  tactless.  They 
really  wounded  me.  Herr  V.  von  V.  (alias  Liesmann) 
saw  it  at  once,  for  he  laughed  and  tapped  me  on  the 
cheek,  and  said,  "You  mustn't  take  offence  so  easily, 
little  girl.  All  these  things  are  part  of  the  life, 
and  it's  a  fine,  fsee  one — the  life  of  the  Open 
Road." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  that.  But  when  we 
were  going  home,  those  two  arm-in-arm  and  I  beside 
them,  I  felt  very  very  lonely  and  desolate. 

For  when  I  think  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
something  quite  unique  about  my  fate,  which  makes 
it  more  than  usually  sad  ;  and  I  know  what  it  is. 
It  is  that  there  is  no  "  other  one  "  to  sympathise  with 
me  in  my  suffering,  and  for  whose  sake  I  suffer.  If 
I  could  only  feel  that  I  had  loved  a  man  infinitely 
and  given  myself  to  him,  and  that  I  was  now  making 
the  necessary  atonement,  it  wouldn't  all  seem  so 
dreadful.  But  as  it  is  ....  often  it  seems  to  me  as 
If  it  was  all  my  fancy,  and  as  if  I  wasn't  really  going 
to O  God  ! 

Frau  Rammigen  is  a  very  nice  woman,  but  she's 
very  seldom  at  home.  "  Frau  "  Liesmann  is  gone  to 
St  Pauli's  to-day  to  a  dressmaker;  I  couldn't  go  with 
her,  I  felt  too  tired  ;  so  I  got  out  my  book,  and  here 
I  am  writing. 


She  really  is  Frau  Liesmann !  We  have  made 
great  friends,  and  call  each  other  Thymian  and 
Connie — Constance  is  her  Christian  name.  She  has 
told  me  all  about  her  life.  She  was  brought  up  by 
her  grandmother,  a  laundress  in  Hanover,  and  was 
married  at  seventeen  to  a  widower  with  three  brats  of 
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children.  She  stood  that  for  three  months,  and  then 
ran  away.  Since  then  she  has  had  a  great  many  lovers, 
and  was  on  the  stage  for  a  while.  Now  she  is  with 
Herr  V.  von  V. — that  is  Victor  von  Vohsen — a  rich 
factory-owner,  who  has  taken  her  entirely  under  his 
protection.  She  says  she  is  overjoyed  at  having  a 
child  of  his,  for  it's  a  certain  way  of  keeping  him, 
and  men  are  not  to  be  trusted  without  something  of 
that  sort.  I  asked  her  if  she  loved  him  very  much. 
She  laughed  and  said  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
(he  certainly  isn't  exactly  handsome).  She  says, 
when  you've  had  as  much  love  as  she's  had  you've 
got  past  that  stage,  and  the  principal  thing  is  to 
secure  your  future.  She  wouldn't  give  twopence  for 
good  looks,  she  says ;  all  she  cares  for  is  a  bit  of  the 
devil ;  that's  essential  everywhere — in  the  street,  in 
the  house,  in  the  bedroom.  And  he  must  have 
"style" — everything  else  is  nonsense.  That  made 
me  think  of  Osdorffs  faultless  boots  and  exqui- 
sitely kept  hands.  And  I  think  Connie  Liesmann's 
right. 

No  one  would  notice  that  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  me  as  yet.  It  amuses  me  to  see  how 
the  men  turn  round  to  look  after  me  in  the  street. 
I  never  noticed  them  doing  that  at  home.  When 
Connie  and  I  are  walking  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
"  Lovers'  Walk "  there  is  always  sure  to  be  a  pair 
of  them  stalking  us.  We've  even  been  spoken  to 
once  or  twice.  Connie  says  I'm  exquisitely  pretty, 
and  that  if  I  only  had  sense  I  could  do  very  well  for 
myself  even  now.  .  .  .  We've  settled  to  write  to  one 
another  often,  for  Connie  says  you  never  know  when 
you  may  want  a  friend. 

Osdorff  wrote   to    me   lately.     He   is    quite    near 

Hamburg,   on    Count    S 's    estate,    and    means 
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to  come   and   see   me   shortly,  which  I'm  very  glad 
of. 


Connie  Liesmann  had  a  little  boy  four  days  ago. 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  she  began  to  be  in  pain, 
and  the  sighing  and  screaming  and  groaning  lasted 
all  night  until  the  child  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  never  closed  an  eye  the  whole  time, 
for  our  bedrooms  are  next  door  to  one  another,  and 
I  could  hear  everything  through  the  thin  partition.  I 
never  dreamt  that  it  was  so.  terrible,  but  now  the  fear 
of  hell  has  come  upon  me. 

If  only  I  had  got  through  with  it  too ! 

I  can't  stop  looking  at  the  little  baby.  It  looks 
too  comical,  rather  unattractive  in  spite  of  its  lace- 
trimmed  frocks  and  embroidered  pillows.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  kiss  it,  but  Connie  kisses  it  passionately. 
Yesterday  Herr  V.  von  V.  came.  He  brought  Connie 
a  big  gold  brooch  set  with  diamonds,  that  she  had 
wanted  for  a  long  time.  Connie  complained  that 
he  wasn't  nice  to  the  baby,  and  then  I  learnt 
for  the  first  time  that  Herr  V.  von  V.  is  married 
and  the  father  of  three  children !  Extraordinary ! 
If  I'd  been  in  Connie's  place  I  wouldn't  have  gone 
in  for  a  married  man.  I  hate  the  way  she  talks 
about  nothing  but  money  and  settlements  and 
presents. 

While  I  am  writing  this,  Connie's  door  is  open, 
and  she  is  calling  out  to  know  what  I  am  scribbling 
at.  I  tell  her  it's  my  Diary.  She  shouts  with 
laughter,  and  insists  on  reading  it.  But  I  haven't 
the  least  intention  of  letting  her.  She  laughs  at 
that  too.  All  her  troubles  are  forgotten.  She's  well 
over  them  now, 
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"  Well,  if  rd  kept  a  Diary  "  —  and  she  screams  with 
laughter  —  "  it  would  have  been  interesting,  Thymian  , 
there'd  have  been  some  things  worth  reading  in  that, 
I  can  tell  you  !  " 


Connie  went  away  yesterday,  with  her  baby  and 
a  nurse  that  Frau  Rammigen  got  for  her.  It's  very 
lonely  and  dull  for  me  here  now.  I  had  grown 
accustomed  to  her;  she  was  so  amusing  and  jolly. 
She  has  asked  me  to  pay  her  a  visit  in  Hanover,  but 
that  won't  be  for  some  time.  Herr  von  Vohsen  was 
here  last  Sunday,  and  gave  me  a  gold  brooch  as  a 
souvenir  of  "  his  wife  "(as  if  I  didn't  know  all  about 
it !),  because  I  had  so  often  kept  her  company  and 
cheered  her  up.  It's  a  pale  gold  basket,  with  forget- 
me-nots  in  turquoises — very  pretty,  and  I  love  to  have 
it.  ...  The  baby  had  grown  quite  dainty  and  sweet, 
and  she  had  let  me  dress  it  and  give  it  its  bath  once 
or  twice. 

Osdorff  was  here  too,  last  week.  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  him  again.  I  am  really  fond  of  him,  though  I 
don't  take  him  seriously,  either  as  a  man  or  as  a 
person.  It  sounds  horrible,  but  I  really  think  I  love 
him  as  one  loves  a  dog  that  one  has  got  used  to. 
And  then,  except  for  his  silly  face,  one  doesn't  mind 
being  seen  with  him.  He  looks  tremendously  smart. 
Connie  shook  her  head,  though,  when  I  introduced 
him  to  her  as  my  friend,  and  afterwards  she  .•'aid  that 
if  she  were  in  my  place  she'd  drop  him.  A  man  of 
that  sort  \vas  a  drag  on  one — one  could  never  get  on 
while  one  stuck  to  him.  Ah !  but  Connie  doesn't 
understand.  Poor  old  Osdorff  will  never  prevent  me 
from  getting  on.  .  .  .  He  can't  bear  being  where  he 
is ;  he  has  to  get  up  early  and  go  out  on  the  estate 
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and  work  in  the  office,  and  Osdorff  has  never  been 
over-fond  of  work.     He  won't  stand  it  much  longer, 

o       * 

he  says.     He's  sorry  now  that   he  didn't   go   in   for 
diplomacy.     Good  heaveoti 


Oh !  but  these  are  dreary  days  and  weeks  and 
months.  Christmas  was  perfectly  awful,  though 
father  sent  me  a  heap  of  presents,  and  Aunt  Freda 
wrote  a  long,  loving  letter.  Connie  Liesmann  sent 
me  a  big  Marzipan  cake  and  a  rose-coloured  silk- 
lined  basket,  full  of  baby  things,  which  are  quite 
enchanting.  It  was  really  very  curious  :  at  first  I  was 
delighted,  and  couldn't  let  the  tiny  dainty  garments  out 
of  my  sight — they  were  like  doll's  clothes,  I  thought. 
But  all  at  once  I  remembered  that  the  little  frocks 
and  shirts  and  caps  were  intended  for  a  real  live 
child,  and  that  that  child  was  to  be  mine!  It  is 
strange  that  I  can't  realise  it  properly  even  now.  .  .  . 
I  couldn't  help  crying,  and  my  tears  fell  on  the  sweet 
wee  garments.  ...  I  am  very  miserable. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  I  was  quite  alone  in  the  house. 
Frau  Rammigen  was  with  friends.  The  servant-maid 
was  grumbling  because  she  had  to  stay  at  home  on 
my  account,  so  I  told  her  she  might  go,  that  I  didn't 
mind  staying  by  myself — and  she  needed  no  second 
telling.  Oh,  but  it  was  dreadful  !  that  silence  and 
loneliness  on  the  last  night  of  the  year.  I  kept  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  my  room,  and  all  the  things  that 
I  had  lived  through  in  the  last  twelve  months  seemed 
to  hover  round  me  like  spectres.  I  saw  Elizabeth 
again,  lying  on  the  grass,  with  her  distorted  dead  face. 
And  I  thought  of  my  dear  mother,  who  found  it  so 
hard  to  die  because  she  was  leaving  ms  defenceless — 
and  how  well  I  could  understand  it  now !  I  think 
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the  shadow  of  what  was  coming  must  have  haunted 
her  then,  and  that  she  saw  the  future  with  the  wonder- 
ful second-sight  of  the  dying.  She  prayed  so  fervently 
for  me — she  and  the  dear  c-id  pastor.  .  .  .  Why  didn't 
God  hear  those  pur;  prayers?  Why  did  He  let  it  all 
happen  ?  I  don't  believe  in  God  any  more. 

Much  the  best  thing  for  me  would  be  to  die  in  my 
confinement.  But  I  don't  want  to.  I'm  so  afraid  of 
death — of  sinking  into  eternal  night  and  nothingness. 
...  I  want  to  live  and  be  happy.  Can  there  still  be 
any  happiness  for  me  in  this  world  ?  1  think  perhaps 
there  may.  I  am  young,  and  !  am  beautiful.  The 
world  is  great,  and  life  is  long.  One  must'  will  to  be 
happy.  I  often  wonder  what  happiness  is  like  to  look 
at.  I  think  it  must  look  like  a  strong,  handsome  man, 
with  kind  hands  and  a  beautiful  kind  voice,  and  clear, 
wise,  gentle  eyes.  That's  the  sort  of  man  I  want 
And  he  must  have  some  money,  so  that  I  can  wear 
pretty  clothes  and  look  lovely  for  him.  If  ever  I  meet 
a  man  like  that,  I  will  give  myself  to  him — without 
reserve,  without  calculation  of  any  kind.  For  marriage 
doesn't  attract  me  at  all.  To  be  obliged  to  live  to- 
gether !  That,  I  imagine,  must  be  horribly  tiresome ; 
it  must  kill  all  passion  and  all  emotion. 


Beloved  Diary!  Dearest  friend  and  consoler  in 
this  my  evil  day,  I  had  such  a  lot  to  tell  you,  but  I 
can't  write  much ;  I  am  too  tired.  Osdorff  has  left 

Count  S ;  the  "disgusting  amount  of  work"  was 

making  him  ill,  he  said.  He  spent  six  days  in  Ham- 
burg, because  he  \v;is  too  frigl  i  his  guardian  to 
dare  to  go  home.  I  f.yave  him  ail  \\  .'  1  had, 
for  the  poor  fellow  hrui  only  just  three  marks  in  his 
nurse,  and  I  had  forty  left.  We  dined  in  the  Aister 
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Pavilion,  and  the  waiter  called  me  "  Madam,''  and 
treated  us  with  great  respect.  Osdorff  looks  like  a 
Count,  despite  his  stupidity.  When  the  money  was 
all  spent,  he  went  off;  that  is,  he  telegraphed  to  them 
to  send  him  some  money  for  his  journey,  and  then 

somebody  came  and  took  him  back  to  S ;  but  the 

Count  said  he  wouldn't  have  "  the  lazy  hound  "  back, 
and  so  he  went  to  Berlin.  Last  week  he  wrote  and 
told  me  that  his  uncle  had  sent  him  to  study  for  the 
Diplomatic  Examination  with  a  man  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse ;  and  he  has  to  work  in  the  office,  and  copy 
letters,  and  do  all  the  little  things  that  demand  no 
particular  intelligence.  But  he  calls  it  "strenuous 
intellectual  labour.".  .  .  Well,  well  1 


It  is  all  over  now.  Five  weeks  ago  the  baby  was 
born.  It  was  very  awful,  but  no\v  I  am  all  right 
again,  though  somewhat  pale  and  thin. 

It's  a  girl,  and  its  name  is  Erica  Susan.  Now  I 
understand  how  Connie  Liesmann  loved  hers,  for  I 
love  mine  just  the  same,  and  would  like  to  hold  it  in 
my  arms  all  day  long,  and  hug  it  and  kiss  it  on  its 
rosy  mouth  and  on  its  blue  eyes,  and  stroke  its  dear 
little  fat  hands. 

On  the  tenth  day  Aunt  Freda  and  father  came 
and  spent  a  week  with  me,  and  during  their  visit 
Frau  Rammigen  propounded  what  seemed  to  me  a 
very  extraordinary  and  ridiculous  idea. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  very  night  that  Erica  was 
born,  a  baby  was  born  also — and  a  girl-baby ! — to  a 
very  rich  family  in  the  town.  And  the  baby  died 
the  next  day.  The  people  were  very  unhappy  about 
it,  for  they  had  been  married  twenty  years  and  had 
no  children,  and  had  rejoiced  mightily  over 
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arrival  of  this  one.  Fran  Rammigen  told  them  about 
me  and  Erica,  and  they  asked  if  we  would  be  inclined 
to  give  or  sell  the  child  to  them.  They  would  like  to 
adopt  it,  and  they  would  bring  it  up  and  educate  it 
exactly  like  one  of  their  own. 

I  laughed  at  Frau  Rammigen,  and  said  that  I 
wouldn't  sell  my  sweet  little  darling  for  a  whole 
basketful  of  money;  but  father  and  Aunt  Freda 
thought  differently.  They  said  it  was  a  great  piece 
of  luck  for  the  child  and  for  every  one  concerned, 
that  such  an  opportunity  should  have  offered  itself  of 
settling  its  future.  I  cried  and  screamed  and  pleaded, 
but  nobody  would  listen  to  me,  and  they  arranged  it 
all  behind  my  back  with  Consul  Peters — that  was  the 
name  of  the  family — and  five  days  later  my  baby 
ivas  taken  away  from  me. 

It  was  a  fearful  parting.  1  don't  know  how  to 
describe  it.  ...  Just  as  if  a  bit  of  my  heart  had  been 
torn  out.  ...  I  threw  myself  flat  on  the  ground  and 
shrieked  in  my  anguish.  Father  tried  to  console  me, 
and  Aunt  Freda  said  in  her  old,  stern  voice  that  I 
ought  to  thank  God  on  my  knees  for  His  mercy, 
instead  of  behaving  as  if  I  were  mad.  But  old  Herr 
Peters  stroked  my  hair,  and  promised  me  that  I 
should  have  news  of  Erica  now  and  again.  And  he 
needn't  have  done  it  at  all,  for  father  had,  in  my 
name,  renounced  all  right  to  the  child — but  Herr 
Peters  promised.  Finally  I  fainted,  and  when  I  came 
to  myself,  they  were  gone  with  my  baby. 

I  can't  realise  it  yet.  I  feel  as  though  I  had 
suddenly  grown  very  poor.  At  first  I  cried  all  day 
and  all  night,  but  now  I  am  a  little  calmer.  .  .  .  Well, 
at  any  rate  I  know  that  there's  one  thing  in  life  to 
fight  for.  I  must  get  rich,  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  my 
child  again,  for  with  money  one  can  do  everythingr 
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If  I  could  marry  a  rich  man  it  would  be  all  right.  I 
will  get  rich,  and  then  I'll  see  whether  they  can  keep 
my  little  child  from  me — my  little  child  whom  I 
brought  into  the  world  amid  such  anguish,  and  for 
whom  I  had  to  bear  so  much. 

For  the  present,  of  course,  I  can't  do  anything. 

They  have  arranged  for  me  'to  go  en  pension  to  a 
clergyman's  family  in  the  country-part  of  Holstein. 
Aunt  Freda  discovered  the  place.  She  is  almost  as 
unsympathetic  to  me  now  as  in  the  old  days,  with 
her  everlasting  admonitions  and  preachings  about 
repentance.  I  don't  feel  in  the  least  like  a  repentant 
Magdalen.  Goodness  me!  I've  ma.dc  a  mistake  and 
I've  suffered  for  it,  and  that's  the  end  of  the  whole 
thing,  in  my  opinion.  ...  I'm  glad  they're  gone. 


Decidedly,  at  one  time  I  should  never  have 
dreamed  that  writing  in  Aunt  Fohns's  confirmation- 
present  would  some  day  prove  my  only  joy  and 
solace,  and  that  even  that  would  be  a  sort  of  forbidden 
fruit. 

Sev(;n  months  have  gone  by  since  my  last  entry. 
I  have  been  all  that  time  in  the  Penitentiary — call 
it  Reformatory  !  — of  Pastor  Daub  and  his  wife  Ulrica, 

whose  maiden  name  was  Von  Schmidt,  in  G ,  near 

Liibeck.  There's  no  denying  they  are  conscientious 
people;  they  "improve"  me  for  all  they're  worth  all 
day  long,  but  whether  they  are  really  going  to  effect 
the  good  work  is  quite  another  question.  How  topsy- 
turvy cveryt!\:;i<<;  is !  for  the  atmosphere  of  godliness, 
high  moral  character,  and  austerity  in  the  pastor's 
house,  so  cm. -3  ^vanning  with  the  bacteria  of  knavery, 
hypocrisy,  avarice,  cruelty  and  cunning  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  absorbs  them  involuntarily. 
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When  I  was  turning  over  my  book  just  now,  I 
came  upon  the  place  where  I  so  fervently  resolved 
to  be  good  and  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  liv« 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Well,  if  anybody  had  the 
systematic  intention  of  thoroughly  disgusting  another 
person  with  everything  relating  to  religion,  of  giving 
him  an  utter  horror  and  loathing  of  Christianity,  the 

best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  send  him  here  to  G , 

to  live  with  Pastor  Daub  and  his  Ulrica.  They'll  do 
the  trick!  Their  dearest  enemy  must  grant  them 
their  piety. 

Everybody  gets  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  works — works  hard.  Idling  and  dreaming  are 
Unheard  of  here.  And  when  at  half-past  seven  the 
pangs  of  hunger  are  gripping  your  inside,  you  are 
summoned  to  "  worship."  We  stand  straight  up,  side 
by  side,  all  round  the  table,  and  listen  while  the 
pastor  reads  a  prayer,  which  is  then  made  the  text  of 
various  edifying  remarks.  Well,  of  course  nobody 
really  listens  ;  we  only  bob  our  heads,  and  as  soon  as 
"  Amen  "  sounds,  up  they  all  go,  and  everybody  looks 
at  everybody  else,  as  if  he  were  silently  saying, 
"  Thank  goodness,  that's  over  !  " 

The  Daubs  have  three  good-for-nothing  boys,  aged 
from  six  to  twelve,  and  a  niece  of  one-and-twenty, 
who  is  engaged  to  the  curate.  She  is  a  stuck-up 
creature,  stupefied  with  her  own  virtue ;  and  she  and 
the  meagre,  half-idiotic  curate  suit  one  another  like 
two  peas ;  in  fact,  the  whole  lot  of  them  are  as  like 
one  another  as  a  podful  of  peas.  Then  there  are  two 
servant-girls  and  a  boy,  who  are  changed  every 
month,  for  nobody  can  stand  Frau  Ulrica  and  her 
"Godfearing  ways."  The  servants  are  frightfully 
over-worked  in  the  big  house,  with  its  big  garden, 
a  lot  of  farm-labour  besides,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  religious  duties.  The  day  begins  with  morning 
prayers,  at  twelve  o'clock  comes  on  the  second  edition, 
and  in  the  evening,  before  they  go  to  bed,  they  have 
the  third — which  is  the  chief  course,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Spiritual  Dinner.  For  at  that  we  sing  three 
hymns  as  well,  and  by  way  of  dessert  there's  a  sort 
of  General  Confession  of  the  sins  of  the  day. 

Mrs  Pastor  says  at  every  second  word,  "  with  the 
help  of  God."  It  was  with  that,  I  suppose,  that  she 
lately  hit  the  kitchen-maid  across  the  mouth,  so  that 
her  nose  bled  and  her  two  front  teeth  were  loosened  ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  also  with  that  that  she  has 
escaped  paying  the  innumerable  fines  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  her  for  ill-treatment  of  her 
servants. 

I've  never  before  heard  such  abominable  language 
as  she  makes  use  of  when  she  is  in  a  rage,  as  she 
continually  is.  Pig,  beast,  carrion,  hog,  blackguard, 
image,  are  the  merest  politenesses  in  her  intercourse 
with  the  farm-people.  She  keeps  everyone's  nose  to 
the  grindstone,  and  most  of  us  have  felt  the  weight 
of  her  hand.  She  hasn't  hit  me  yet,  but  out  of  the 
flowering  garden  of  her  speech  many  rosebuds  have 
fallen  on  me.  I  am,  so  to  speak,  the  black  sheep  of 
the  flock.  Everyone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
servants,  puts  on  a  solemn,  stern  face  in  speaking  to 
me,  and  I  get  an  extra  helping  of  religious  admoni- 
tion every  day  The  niece,  Fraulein  Tom,  was  too 
delicious  at  first ;  she  always  looked  away  whenever 
I  asked  her  anything,  or  if  she  was  absolutely  obliged 
to  speak  to  me,  her  young  virgin  modesty  made  her 
tremble  violently  at  having  to  look  at  such  a  person. 
And  the  curate — Schaffesky — (I  call  him  Sheep's 
Head)  is  quite  wonderful  in  his  demeanour  with  me.  I 
had,  and  still  have,  to  listen  to  many  allusions  to  "  lost 
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ones,"  and  "  rejected  ones,"  and  "  outcasts."  Well, 
that  leaves  me  cold  !  I  suppose  one  can't  blame  them 
for  it,  since  I've  been  sent  here  for  a  sort  of  moral 
drill,  and  they  probably  think  they  are  doing  their 
duty  in  giving  me  as  bad  a  time-  as  possible. 

What  I  cannot  stand  is  the  fact  that  I  haven't  the 
.smallest  personal  freedom,  but  am  watched  like  a 
criminal  every  minute  of  the  day.  There's  something 
frightfully  humiliating  and  wounding  about  that. 
For  instance,  I  never  get  a  letter  which  isn't  opened 
and  read  first  in  the  pastor's  study.  Two  letters,  one 
from  Osdorff  and  one  from  Connie,  were  ac^i^Yiy 
kept  from  me.  Luckily  I  found  :\  out,  and  since  then 
I  get  them  to  W..LC  to  the  posterrestante  at  Liibeck.. 
and  ,.*e  cobbler's  wife  next  door,  who  does  the 
messages,  brings  them  to  me  on  the  sly.  And  in  the 
same  way  no  letter  goes  out  from  me  which  hasn't 
/,rst  passed  the  censor  in  the  study.  So  I  scribble 
a  few  lines  to  Osdorff  and  Connie  now  and  then,  and 
send  them  off  without  a  stamp,  for  since  I've  been  here 
I  haven't  had  a  penny  of  my  own.  Once  I  succeeded 
in  smuggling  an  unstamped  letter  off  to  father  (by- 
the-bye,  there's  been  a  baby  at  home),  but  father 
didn't  answer  me  directly ;  he  wrote  to  the  pastor  say- 
ing I  had  complained  ;  and  that  caused  a  fine  shindy. 
And  since  then  I  get  one  mark  for  pocket-money  each 
Sunday ,  but  on  Saturday  I  have  to  give  an  account 
of  every  blessed  penny  of  it.  It  is  a  hideous  life. 
Father  evidently  doesn't  dare  to  fetch  me  away,  for 
fear  of  Aunt  Freda.  I  can't  forgive  father  for  still 
keeping  Meinert,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened. 

I  shall  never  go  home  again.  I  hate  Meinert  like 
poison.  My  soul  is  full  of  bitterness  and  rancour. 
I  hate  everyone  in  this  house  except  the  servants, 
who  stick  by  me,  but  they  are  always  changing. 
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To-day  the  Daubs  are  at  a  wedding.  Fraulein 
Toni  is  in  bed  with  toothache,  and  Sheep's  Head  is 
away. 

I  have  been  a  couple  of  hours  writing  at  Frau 
Klock's.  Her  husband  is  the  cobbler,  and  she  runs 
messages  for  the  house.  She  is  a  very  clean,  hard- 
working, kind  woman,  and  very  fond  of  me.  What 
particularly  draws  me  to  her  is  her  little  eight-months 
old  daughter — a  dear  little  thing,  exactly  the  same 
age  as  Erica.  I  love  to  hold  her  on  my  lap  and  play 
with  her ;  she  crows  and  laughs  and  tries  to  talk — 
little  darling !  Oh,  if  only  I  could  see  Errie !  I  do  so 
long  to !  It's  terribly  grievous.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DOUBTLESS,  if  one  had  no  active — or  rather, 
indeed,  passive — part  in  it,  it  might  be  quite 
amusing,  for  a  time,  to  watch  with  the  eyes 
of  an  unprejudiced  outsider   this  idyll  of 
family  life  in  a  pastoral  household.     One  could  make 
a  good  many  interesting  comparisons  between  words 
and  works,  theory  and  practice,  high-sounding  moral 
axioms  and  their  application  to  the  day's  work. 

There  can  hardly  be  anything  much  funnier  than 
the  contrast  between  the  canting  and  preaching  of 
these  sanctimonious  gentry,  whose  eyes  are  perpetually 
turned  up  to  heaven,  and  the  actual  course  of  their 
lives — their  relations  with  one  another,  their  inter- 
course with  their  "  dear  neighbours,"  and  so  on. 

I  noticed  long  ago  that  the  pastor  and  his  sweet 
spouse  were  not  a  pattern  married  couple.  They 
quarrel  like  cat  and  dog  when  they  think  they  are 
safely  alone ;  but  hitherto  I  could  never  find  out  what 
it  was  all  about.  Frau  Klock,  however,  told  me  to- 
day that  the  pastor  has  a  little  affair  with  a  handsome 
peasant-woman  in  the  village,  and  that  Mrs  Pastor 
somehow  got  wind  of  it,  and  last  year  went  away  and 
took  the  youngest  boy  with  her,  expecting  that  her 
husband  would  come  to  fetch  her  back.  But  he  knew 
when  he  was  well  off,  and  she  had  to  do  the  fetching 
back  all  by  herself  Well,  there's  nothing  nice  about 
a  husband's  deceiving  his  wife,  yet  I  can't  be  sorry 
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that  this  old  wretch,  with  her  vile  tongue  and  her 
brutality  and  her  miserliness,  should  have  something 
to  make  her  justly  angry  for  once. 

One  thing  I  know  :  nothing  will  ever  make  me  set 
foot  in  a  church  again,  when  once  I  get  away  from 
here.  Nothing!  Church  is  done  for,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned. 

In  former  days  I  was  allowed  to  sleep  as  late  as 
I  liked  on  Sundays,  and  I  wasn't  obliged  to  go  to 
church  unless  I  chose.  So  I  went  often  and  enjoyed 
it.  Now  I  have  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  on  Sundays, 
so  as  to  get  my  work  done  in  time,  for  I  must  be 
ready  to  start  punctually  at  a  quarter  past  nine. 
Then  I  trot  along  down  the  village  street  between 
Mrs  Pastor  and  Toni,  to  sit  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
church.  That  hour  and  a  half  appears  to  me  to 
stretch  out  till  the  crack  of  doom.  In  winter  one's 
feet  get  stone  cold,  and  in  summer  the  flies  buzz  on 
the  walls  and  one  feels  drowsy,  and  might  doze  off  if 
the  pastor's  drone  wasn't  afflicting  one's  ears  and 
making  any  escape  from  present  miseries  quite  in- 
conceivable, even  in  a  dream.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  sermons  we  have  here. 
Perhaps  I  shall  some  day.  They're  all  cut  out  after 
the  same  pattern,  and  they  all  have  the  same  refrain  : 
"  Miserable  sinners  are  ye  all  !  "  Hell-cats,  brands  fit 
for  the  burning,  ripe  for  the  Infernal  Roasting-Oven  ; 
and  then,  as  a  finale,  glib  unctuous  palaver  about 
the  Promise  of  Divine  Grace,  and  Love,  Love,  Love. 
For  my  part,  if  this  divinely-  promised  Love  is  any 
ihing  in  the  least  like  what  the  firm  of  Daub  & 
Wife  dispense  "  on  tap  "  —  I  think  I  shall  beg  to  be 
excused  from  my  share. 

Mrs  Pastor  and  Miss  Toni  sit  up  straight  on  each 
side  of  me,  distended  like  open  umbrellas,  with  pious 
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self-satisfaction.  On  leaving,  Mrs  Pastor  dispense; 
honied  greetings  full  of  "love"  and  gentleness,  and  it 
fact  does  the  benevolent  Mother  of  the  Congregation 
all  round.  But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  wretch 
responsible  if,  on  crossing  the  threshold  of  home,  she 
draws  her  finger  across  a  chest  of  drawers  or  a 
mahogany  wardrobe,  and  discovers  a  speck  of  dust 
Then  the  band  begins  to  play  !  "  What  dirty  hog 
was  supposed  to  have  dusted  here  to-day  ? " 

Of  course  I  turn  out  to  be  the  delinquent. 

"  You  ?  And  do  you  think  that  your  father  gives 
me  a  beggarly  few  marks  a  year  which  barely  pays 
for  your  keep,  so  that  you  may  make  my  house  into 
a  pig-stye  ? "  And  so  forth.  • 

I  am  so  hardened* to  it  now  that  it  is  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  keep  myself  from  shouting  with  laughter. 
She's  too  funny  when  she's  in  a  real  fury.  What  I 
mind  much  more  are  the  petty  taunts  and  furtive 
insults.  A  little  time  ago  there  was  some  talk  of 
our  pastor's  colleague  in  a  distant  village  coming  to 
spend  a  Sunday  here  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
girls  of  seventeen  and  nineteen.  I  was  delighted. 
It's  long  since  I've  talked  with  girls,  and  I  do  enjoy 
being  with  companions  of  my  own  age;  and  I  was 
actually  idiotic  enough  to  give  expression  to  these 
feelings  one  day,  at  dinner,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  household.  From  the  dead  silence  which 
instantly  ensued,  I  guessed  that  something  was  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

"But,  Thymian,"  said  Toni,  reprovingly,  "surely 
you  cannot  suppose  that  aunt  will  present  you  to 
these  young  girls?" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  demanded  I,  like  a  Jool. 

The  pastor  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.     "  Thon. 
«ind  Johnny,  leave  the  room ! "  and  as  soon   as  t 
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boys  were  gone:  "My  niece  is  perfectly  right.  We 
have  no  wish  to  wound  you,  dear  Thymian,  but  as 
things  are  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  solecism  on 
our  part  to  let  you  come  in  contact  with  the  innocent 
young  daughters  of  my  colleague." 

"Of  course  it  would  never  do,"  said  Mrs  Pastor, 
bluntly.  "  Thymian  must  remain  in  her  room  the  day 
'the  Roswars  come.  Surely  it  is  the  best  plan,  for  her 
as  well  as  for  them.  She  has  nothing  in  common 
with  girls  like  that." 

They  scored  that  time !  So  here  I  am,  sitting  in 
my  room,  under  arrest,  as  it  were,  for  the  afternoon. 
Well,  it  gives  me  a  little  time  with  you,  my  Diary ! 

The  Roswars  are  downstairs ;  I  have  locked  myself 
in.  Really  it's  too  silly  of  me  to  mind  so  much.  I 
ought  to  be  above  it.  But  oh,  it  burns  and  aches, 
the  pain  of  it,  as  if  my  soul  had  been  scourged  with 
nettles.  I  have  cried  and  cried  about  it.  Till  to-day 
I  had  never  actually  realised  the  consequences  of  my 
misfortune.  But  now  I  have  been  shown  that  I 
am  an  outcast  for  ever  from  the  ranks  of  respect- 
able womeii  and  girls — of  women  "fit  for  society." 
Though,  goodness  knows,  they  have  made  me  feel  it 
here  often  enough,  I  had  never  really  "caught  on/ 
as  they  say,  so  thoroughly  before.  Now  I  know  it — 
well. 

Fool  that  I  was !  I  imagined  that  I  had  paid  iny 
debt — paid  it  in  the  anguish  and  terror  of  those 
past  months ;  in  the  fearful  hour  by  the  black  flow- 
ing water,  when  the  will-to-die  and  the  wil]-to-]ive 
fought  in  me  like  two  madmen.  I  suppose  that  there 
was  still  alive  in  me  a  last  little  scrap  of  the  childish 
happy  faith  in  the  Gospel  promise:  With  our  God 
is  foryi<jc/t?ss," 

2sow  I  know  better.     "  GUI-  G-od ?>  has  a  Janus  u 
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with  two  faces.  One,  promising  Love  and  Forgive- 
ness, is  for  the  good  people,  the  people  of  childlike 
faith,  the  people  who  never  make  a  false  step,  and  so 
never  need  to  be  forgiven  at  all.  And  the  other  face 
— vengeful,  terrible,  inexorable — is  turned  towards 
the  wicked,  hardened,  impenitent  sinners,  threatening 
them  with  Hell  and  Damnation  and  Vengeance  and 
Punishment  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

No  !  I  would  rather  believe  in  no  God  at  all,  than 
in  the  God  of  the  Daubs  and  their  like.  The  master 
is  judged  by  the  servants  he  has.  And  what  kind 
of  a  master  can  He  be,  Whom  those  people  believe 
themselves  to  be  serving  with  their  hypocrisy,  their 
pitiless  cruelty,  and  all  their  odious  ways  ? 

I  cannot  endure  the  eternal  praying  and  palavering 
and  piety-mongering  that  goes  on  here.  I  feel  that 
I  shall  grow  really  evil  if  I  stay,  I  am  getting  so 
bitter,  so  acrid.  "  A  strict  but  kindly  supervision  !  " 
That  was  what  was  advertised  for,  when  they  wanted 
to  pack  me  away  from  home.  The  strictness  is 
abundant,  but  the  kindness  is  to  seek.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  the  Daub  idea  of  kindness — of  love — • 
is !  I  am  treated  as  a  good-for-nothing,  superfluous 
creature  ;  I  hear  ten  times  in  an  hour  that  they  have 
five  thousand  marks  worth  of  trouble  with  me,  and 
only  one  thousand  marks  of  pay ;  and  that  I  can 
never  be  grateful  enough  to  a  respectable  Christian 
family  for  taking  an  outcast  like  me  into  its  bosom. 

I  have  often  thought  of  running  away.  But  where 
could  I  go?  for  I  haven't  any  money.  I  have  no 
home  now.  .  .  .  Old  Herr  Peters  has  not  kept  his 
word.  I  haven't  had  a  syllable  from  them.  Or  can 
the  letters  have  been  kept  from  me?  I  think  I  must 
write  and  ask.  Luckily  I  have  the  address. 

Little  Maria  Klock  had  the  measles  lately, 
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can  say  "  Mamma  "  now.  She's  too  sweet !  I  stole 
away  on  the  sly  to  see  her,  which  got  me  a  terrific 
rowing  from  Mrs  Pastor.  She  could  have  torn  me 
in  pieces,  I  think,  for  fear  of  the  infection  which  I 
might  have  brought  back  to  her  boys.  Fortunately 
-nobody  caught  the  measles. 


I  had  a  letter  from  Lena  six  weeks  ago.  She  wrote 
to  say  that  I  really  ought  to  be  seeing  about  a  situa- 
tion as  "help."  It  was  unpardonable  of  me  to  go 
on  costing  father  so  much  money,  when  the  whole 
business  had  already  been  so  expensive.  I  wonder 
if  she  thinks  it's  luxury  for  me  to  live  en  pension  with 
the  Daubs  !  Mrs  Lena  has  no  idea  in  what  a  state 
of  mind  her  suggestion  has  found  me. 

I  managed  to  get  time  that  day  to  write  a  couple 
Df  lines  to  Connie  Liesmann  in  Hanover,  and  I 
intimated  to  her  that  I  was  looking  for  a  situation, 
and  said  perhaps  she  knew  of  something  that  might 
suit  me.  Some  days  afterwards  she  answered,  asking 
me  if  I  wouldn't  come  to  her.  She  would  give  me  a 
home,  and  twenty  marks  a  month  for  pocket-money, 
and  in  return  I  could  help  a  little  in  the  house-keep- 
ing, and  she  would  regard  me  as  a  sister. 

I  was  as  happy  as  a  grig  over  it,  and  wrote  home 
directly.  A  week  after,  father  wrote  that  he  had 
been  making  inquiries  about  Frau  Liesmann  in 
Hanover,  and  the  information  he  had  received  was 
such  tfjat  he  could  not  possibly  entrust  me  to  the 
lady.  That's  Aunt  Freda's  doing,  of  course.  Her 
reproaches  about  my  bringing-up  must  have  hit  father 
uncommonly  hard,  for  he  seems  to  think  now  that  he 
must  do  everything  she  tells  him.  She's  going  to 
advertise  again  for  a  place  for  me.  I  suppose  I  shall 
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be  sent  to  another  "  Christian  household."  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  my  soul!  If  I  could  only  hit  upon 
some  way  of  Escaping  from  here,  I'd  manage  some- 
how to  get  to  Connie  Liesmann  in  spite  of  them.  I 
cudgel  my  brains  day  and  night  for  a  way  out, 


I'm  writing  at  lightning  speed  to  tell  about  a  pretty 
little  episode  which  I  must  make  haste  to  chronicle, 
because  it  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  lost  to  posterity. 
Yesterday,  the  pastor  was  at  the  county  surveyor's 
for  a  christening,  the  boys  were  gone  bicycling  to 
Liibeck,  and  I  was  supposed  to  be  embroidering 
monograms  on  twenty-four  handkerchiefs,  and  mend- 
ing half  a  dozen  pairs  of  stockings  besides. 

After  I  had  been  stitching  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
I  suddenly  discovered  that  I  had  lost  my  thimble.  I 
looked  for  it  everywhere,  and  couldn't  find  it,  and  as 
the  work-table  is  locked  tight,  like  everything  else,  I 
thought  I'd  better  apply  to  Fraulein  Toni. 

The  house  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  for  even 
the  servant-maids  were  out.  My  shoes  have  felt- 
soles  (as  prescribed  by  Mrs  Pastor),  so  they  don't 
make  a  bit  of  noise,  and  I  got  to  the  door  of  Toni's 
room  unbeknownst.  I  was  going  to  knock,  but 
stopped  short,  for  I  heard  laughing  and  whispering 
going  on  inside.  "  Ho-ho ! "  thought  I,  and  withdrew 
softly  into  a  corner  by  the  landing,  from  which  one 
can  watch  the  door. 

It  kept  on  and  on,  until  at  last  I  got  tired,  so  I 
went  to  the  door  again  and  knocked,  and  then,  as  I 
got  no  answer,  I  rattled  the  handle.  "  Come,  this  is 
good  fun,"  I  thought ;  "if  they're  making  love  behind 
locked  doors,  one  knows  pretty  well  what  to  think  " 
— and  with  that  there  came  over  me  a  nasty  malicious 
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joy  at  having  caught  these  two  pious  beings  <-  in  the 
act,"  so  to  speak.  The  room  has  no  second  exit, 
so  I  posted  myself  beside  it,  and  coughed  au^bly 
every  second  minute,  so  that  they  might  know  I  was 
there.  The  clock  struck  seven — the  clock  struck 
eight  —  it  was  pitch-dark.  The  maids,  came  back 
at  half-past  eight.  The  instant  I  heard  them,  I 
rushed  to  the  stairs  and  yelled  to  them  to  come 
up,  saying  that  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  there  were 
burglars  in  Fraulein  Toni's  room,  and  that  she  might 
be  murdered.  Of  course  the  girls  began  to  scream, 
and  then  the  door  was  opened,  and  when  I  looked 
round,  there  stood  the  curate !  He  came  behind  me 
and  shook  me  and  told  me  to  hold  my  tongue.  The 
wretched  creature !  His  knees  were  knocking  to- 
gether, and  he  was  blue  with  fright ;  but  I  laughed  at 
him,  and  then  went  straight  into  Toni's  room.  She 
^ds  still  standing  in  the  dark,  and  trying  to — well 
trying  to  get  things  straight ! 

"  I  was  only  going  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  a 
thimble,"  I  said  innocently.  "  Why !  haven't  you  lit 
your  candle  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  you — you — creature"  she  said,  trembling 
with  rage ;  "  you  just  wait,  and  I'll  get  even  with  you.'' 

"But  what?     Why?     What  have  I  done?" 

Then  she  lit  a  candle,  and  she  gave  me  a  look  !  I 
couldn't  help  laughing  all  the  same,  for  the  tende; 
experiences  of  the  last  hour  were  plainly  written  upon 
her  face. 

/scored  that  time  ! 

She  began  her  revenge  to-day,  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning. 

I  must  stop  !     The  boys  are  shouting  for  me. 
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Little  Maria  Klock  died  suddenly  of  dysentery 
yesterday.  Three  days  ago  she  was  quite  well,  and 
now  she's  dead.  I  can't  get  over  it,  I  loved  the  tiny 
thing  so  much.  What  a  little  angel  she  looked  in 
her  coffin ! 

I  can't  sleep  at  night.  My  thoughts  are  always 
with  Errie.  Perhaps  she's  dead  too,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  Next  month  she'll  be  a  year  old — 
if  she's  alive.  I  can't  believe  she  is. 

I  am  quite  ill  with  anxiety  and  dread  and  longing ; 
and  it's  so  much  worse  because  I  haven't  a  soul  in 
the  world  to  tell  my  troubles  to.  Often  when  I  lie 
awake  in  my  bed  at  night,  all  sorts  of  crazy  fancies 
wander  like  black  phantoms  through  my  brain. 

Isn't  it  astonishing  that  things  are  just  as  they  are> 
in  this  world  ?  Surely  the  right  of  a  mother  to  her 
own  little  child  ought  to  be  absolutely  sacred — so 
sacred  that  nothing  can  prevail  against  it,  that  scorn 
and  derision  must  flee  before  it  like  owls  and  bats 
before  the  light  of  day  ?  That  Love  which  the 
Gospel  tells  us  of,  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind, 
which  knoweth  not  strife  or  impatience,  which  seeketh 
not  its  own,  which  forgiveth  all,  which  never  faileth — 
surely  it  is  one  and  the  same  as  the  love  of  a  mother 
for  her  child  ?  Such  love  is  truly  pure  and  undefiled, 
and  utterly  without  stain  of  self-seeking. 

I  am  writing  this  in  bed  by  the  light  of  a  tallow- 
candle  The  boys  are  asleep.  ...  If  men  were 
truly  sincere  in  their  religion,  they  would  not  throw 
mud  at  an  unmarried  mother,  and  make  it  impossible 
for  her  openly  and  freely  to  acknowledge  her  child. 
They  would  honour,  even  in  the  "  fallen  woman,"  the 
vessel  of  that  holy  love  which  God  Himself  has  said 
to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  they  would  let  her 
go  her  way  in  peace. 
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Where  else  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  a  love 
which  more  nearly  approaches  that  described  in  the 
famous  chapter  of  Corinthians,  than  the  love  of  a 
mother?  Nowhere,  nowhere!  And  so  it  must  be 
that  which  is  nearest  to  perfection  ;  and  so  a  mother's 
love,  must  be  most  like  the  love  of  the  ideal  Christ. 

I  am  not  eighteen  yet.  Youth  is  called  the  spring- 
time of  life.  But  for  me  there  is  no  more  sun,  no 
more  joy.  All  is  dark  and  sad  for  me.  And  yet  at 
first  one  would  have  imagined  that  I  was  intended  to 
be  happy  and  light-hearted,  I  used  to  love  so  to  laugli 
and  make  fun. 

How  frightful  it  is  that  one  wrong  step  should 
thrust  a  human  being  irrevocably  into  outer  darkness 
and  loneliness  and  shame !  How  frightful  it  is  that 
men  and  women — feeling,  thinking  beings  of  flesh 
and  blood,  with  the  same  weaknesses  and  failings  as 
their  fellows  have — should  degrade  the  great,  beau- 
tiful, sacred  Gospel  of  Love  into  devilish  maxims 
that  are  all  badness  and  brutality  and  horror !  When 
I  dream,  I  dream  of  a  joy  which  is  sweet  and  pure 
and  clear  as  sunny  air.  I  dream  that  I  am  holding 
my  warm,  soft  baby  in  my  arms,  and  it  wears  a  little 
white  frock,  and  laughs  and  claps  its  hands.  And  we 
two  wander  on  and  on  in  the  fair  spring  morning, 
through  green  fields  that  are  full  of  flowers  and 
butterflies,  and  my  little  child  runs  after  them — on  and 
on,  into  another  fairer,  greater  world,  where  there  are 
no  other  people  at  all,  but  just  flowers  and  stars  and 
clear  water.  And  one  can  wash  away  all  the  stains 
of  the  old  world  in  that  crystal  stream,  and  stand  up 
pure  and  good  and  spotless. 


At    the   pastor's  I  had  to  ste^l    the  fc."-    moments 
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that  I  ever  got  for  writing.  The  last  entry  was  in 
pencil,  and  it's  hardly  legible  now.  I  wrote  it  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  penny  candle. 

2  have  time  enough  for  writing  these  days,  but  I've 
forgotten  a  good  deal  and  didn't  think  of  my  Diary 
till  I  rummaged  it  out  to-day.  However,  as  it's  a 
dull  Sunday  afternoon,  I'll  write  it  up  now.  The  last 
page  describes  my  feelings  at  that  time  so  exactly ! 
It  was  a  year  of  experiences  at  the  pastor's ;  and  as 
my  chronicles  must  be  complete,  in  case  they  one 
day  fall  into  the  hands  of  posterity,  I  will  just  give 
the  general  outlines  of  what  has  happened  since  I 
wrote  last. 

When  I  sum  up  my  impressions  of  my  "  Reforma- 
tory year"  I  think  I  can  say  truthfully  that  what 
disgusted  and  repelled  me  so  utterly  at  the  Daubs', 
and  made  my  stay  so  intolerable  to  me,  was  not  st 
much  their  treatment  of  myself  personally,  as  the 
detestable  hypocrisy  and  falseness  of  the  whole  lot  of 
them.  Something  in  me  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  can't  stand  it  at  any  price. 
Piety  is  beautiful  and  right,  if  it  has  some  sort  of 
traceable  connection  with  the  first  laws  of  ethics. 
But  the  word  "  God "  in  the  mouths  of  a  brutal 
woman  and  of  an  iron-hearted  zealot  is  more  hateful 
than  the  foulest  obscenities  of  the  starving  wretch  in 
the  gutter.  I  could  not  do  with  it ;  I  was  all  loathing 
and  protest.  Otherwise  I  had  nothing  much  to  com- 
plain of.  The  work  didn't  hurt  me,  and  I  always  had 
enough  to  eat. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  sudden  overwhelming 
yearning  for  my  child !  After  the  cobbler's  little 
daughter  died,  I  had  not  had  a  moment's  ease  or  rest, 
It  was  like  a  kind  of  sickness  ;  I  grew  feverish,  worse 
and  worse  every  day,  and  thought  and  hoped  and 
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wished  and  longed  for  nothing  but  that — just  to  sec 
my  little  darling  once  more,  only  once. 

At  that  time  Aunt  Freda  paid  me  a  three-days' 
visit.  Mrs  Pastor  must  have  given  her  a  good  talk- 
ing-to  about  me,  for  Aunt  Freda  took  me  sternly  to 
task,  and  said  that  she  had  found  a  place  for  me  on  a 
farm  in  Dithmarsch.  There  were  five  children  and 
only  one  servant,  and  the  house  stood  quite  by  itself, 
and  a  very  rigid,  highly-moral  Christian  life  was  led 
there.  I  let  her  talk  and  thought  my  own  thoughts 
the  while,  for  I  had  definitely  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  wouldn't  go  there.  The  "  rigid  Christian  life  "  that 
I  have  had  for  this  last  year  at  the  Daubs'  will  satisfy 
me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

For  I'm  like  that.  I  can  be  ruled  only  by  kind- 
ness. And  I  think  most  people  are  the  same.  Good 
ness  is  a  weapon  that  I  can't  fight  against.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  my  contrariness  comes  out  when  I  am 
treated  with  harshness.  Aunt  Freda  is  undoubtedly 
as  good  as  gold,  and  she  means  very  well  toward < 
me ;  but  as  soon  as  she  begins  lecturing  and  preach- 
ing, I  can't  help  taking  a  dislike  to  her.  Dear  me ! 
haven't  I  made  atonement  enough  by  this  time  ?  I 
really  must  have  something  else  to  atone  for,  before 
I  go  willingly  to  another  place  of  repentance!  I 
made  three  crosses  behind  her  when  she  was  going 
away. 

At  that  time  we  had  a  servant-maid  whom  the 
pastor  had  got  out  of  the  Christian  Institution  in 
Hamburg,  for  they  couldn't  get  one  any  nearer  home, 
as  servants  knew  too  much  about  them.  Her  name 
was  Rike,  and  she  was  rather  a  firebrand.  But  I 
wasn't  at  all  sorry  that  the  Daubs  should  have  some 
real  cause  for  anger  occasionally.  There  were  such 
nerer-ending  shindies  that  poor  Rike  used  to  say  she 
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didn't  know  whether  she  was  standing  on  her  head 
or  her  heels.  I  got  on  very  well  with  the  girl ;  I 
suppose  she  saw  that,  in  many  respects,  I  was  a 
fellow-sufferer. 

One  afternoon,  when  Mrs  Pastor  was  paying  visits 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  Toni  was  shopping 
with  her  sweetheart  in  Liibeck,  a  rich  peasant  came 
to  bring  the  pastor  some  money — I  don't  know 
what  for,  I  think  it  was  the  rent  of  a  meadow ;  and 
when  he  had  gone,  the  pastor  went  out.  Towards 
six  o'clock,  I  was  coming  in  from  the  garden  where  I 
had  been  busy,  and  in  passing  the  house  I  looked 
through  the  window  and  saw  Rike  standing  in  the 
study  by  the  writing-table,  and  taking  up  some 
money  that  was  lying  there.  Of  course  I  rushed  in 
at  once  and  attacked  her,  and  she,  in  a  terrible  fright, 
showed  me  the  money — two  twenty-mark  pieces — 
which  the  pastor  had  forgotten  to  lock  up,  and 
begged  me  for  God's  sake  not  to  ruin  her.  I  thought 
a  moment,  for  an  idea  darted  into  my  head  all  at 
once. 

"  Rike, "  I  said,  "  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you. 
Give  me  one  of  those  twenty-mark  pieces,  and  keep 
your  mouth  shut  about  it.  I'll  take  all  the  blame 
entirely  upon  myself,  and,  moreover,  the  pastor  shall 
be  paid  back  every  penny  of  the  money.  But  I  must 
get  away  from  here.  Do  you  think  the  old  man  is 
hanging  about  anywhere  ?  " 

Rike  laughed,  and  said  the  old  man  was  with  his 
sweetheart,  so  he  was  sure  not  to  come  back  very 
soon.  She  entered  into  my  plans  immediately,  so  I 
took  the  twenty-mark  piece,  got  ready  as  quickly  as 
I  could,  packed  a  few  things,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
nearest  railway-station.  By  great  good  luck  a  train 
was  just  starting  for  Liibeck,  and  from  there  I  made 
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the  connection  to  Hamburg.  I  got  there  about  ten 
o'clock,  Of  course  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  Consul 
deters.  On  the  other  hand,  I  didn't  at  all  wish  to 
spend  the  night  at  an  hotel,  for  I  had  to  ?pin  out 
my  money  if  I  wanted  to  get  to  Hanover.  I  stayed 
till  midnight  in  the  station  refreshment-room,  but  the 
waiter  then  came  and  said  it  was  closing-time,  and  I 
must  leave.  Luckily  it  was  May,  and  a  lovely  warm 
night,  and  the  air  did  me  good.  I  strolled  a  little 
along  the  ramparts,  sat  down  on  a  seat  for  a  moment, 
and  then  turned  back  and  walked  through  the 
colonnades  to  the  "  Lovers'  Walk  "  and  along  by  the 
Alster. 

The  streets  were  very  quiet  A  carriage  went  past 
every  now  and  then,  and  isolated  foot  passengers 
hurried  by.  Suddenly  I  noticed  that  a  gentleman 
was  following  me.  I  was  frightened  and  hurried  on, 
but  in  the  Alster  Arcade  he  caught  me  up,  and  spoke 
to  me,  asking  why  I  was  walking  alone  so  late.  I 
looked  at  him  and  noticed  that  he  was  very  elegantly 
dressed,  and  looked  nice;  he€had  on  a  tall  hat,  and 
his  moustache  was  long  and  fair.  I  told  him  I  was 
a  stranger  in  Hamburg  and  had  only  just  arrived  by 
train,  and  that  I  had  to  kill  time  until  the  next  day, 
when  I  was  going  on  to  Hanover.  He  remarked  that 
he  was  afraid  I  would  find  it  rather  tedious,  as  it 
was  only  just  two  o'clock,  and  kept  along  beside 
me,  and  we  soon  got  into  conversation.  There  was 
something  very  nice  and  kind  about  him,  so  that 
when  he  suddenly  came  out  with  the  suggestion 
that  I  might  come  to  his  house  with  him,  and  spend 
a  couple  of  hours,  I  really  didn't  see  anything 
against  it,  and  willingly  acquiesced  He  lived  close 
by,  at  the  corner  of  the  Market  Square  and  Gerlach- 
strasse,  or  thereabouts — only  a  step  or  two,  and 
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his  name  was  Emil  Reschke,  for  I  read  it  on  the 
door-plate. 

I've  never  seen  such  charming  rooms  as  the  three 
into  which  he  led  me.  They  all  opened  off  one 
another — a  reception-room,  a  dining-room,  and  a  bed- 
room, in  which  a  red  lamp  was  burning.  Every  one 
of  the  three  rooms  was  full  of  fresh,  fragrant  roses. 
I  took  off  my  things,  and  Herr  Reschke  brought  a 
bottle  of  champagne  and  glasses,  and  all  sorts  of  cold 
things  to  eat — lobsters  and  cold  meat  and  cakes  and 
sweets,  all  of  which  I  enjoyed  very  much,  for  I  was 
tremendously  hungry. 

I  sat  on  the  long  chair,  and  Herr  Reschke  sat  beside 
me  on  a  stool ;  we  clinked  glasses  and  I  felt  better 
every  minute.  All  my  difficulties  and  troubles  seemed 
to  fall  away  from  me,  and  my  soul  was  free  and 
happy  for  the  hour. 

When  I  had  eaten  my  fill  and  Herr  Reschke  had 
put  the  things  back  on  the  sideboard,  he  sat  down 
beside  me  on  the  long  chair,  and  put  his  arm  round 
my  waist.  I  permitted  it,  and  I  let  him  kiss  me 
too.  But  when  suddenly  he  drew  me  to  him,  and  I 
saw  his  eyes  glittering  close  to  mine,  I  tore  myself 
away  and  all  my  pleasure  fled,  for  it  was  Meinert's 
hateful  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me,  and  I 
knew  if  I  stayed  I  should  lose  my  head,  and  that 
must  never  happen  again.  I  think  I  must  have 
turned  deadly  white,  and  I  know  I  trembled,  and 
all  I  could  say  was  that  I  must  go — I  must  go. 

"  Why  !  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  I'm  not 
going  to  eat  you,  child,"  said  he,  and  he  persuaded 
me  to  sit  down  again.  He  talked  to  me  very  nicely 
—very  quietly  and  kindly,  so  that  I  gradually  got" 
calm  and  regained  my  confidence  in  him,  and  when 
he  begged  me  to  tell  him  where  I  came  from  and 
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what  was  the  matter  with  me,  I  felt  as  if  somebody 
had  turned  the  key-  of  my  inmost  heart,  and  the  doof 
of  it  seemed  to  open,  and  I  poured  forth  everything 
that  had  been  pent-up  there  for  all  these  years.  I 
told  Herr  Reschke  of  my  childhood,  and  the  things 
that  had  happened  in  my  father's  house,  and  then  I 
told  him  about  my  own  tragedy,  and  about  every- 
thing— everything,  even  to  the  purloined  twenty- 
mark  piece !  .  When  I  looked  at  him  again  he  seemed 
quite  changed;  the  hot,  restless  glitter  was  gone  from 
his  eyes,  and  there  was  nothing  but  kindness  and 
sympathy  in  his  fresh,  handsome  face. 

"  Poor  little  girl ! "  he  said  compassionately,  and 
stroked  my  cheek  with  his  hand.  "You've  been 
through  so  much  already  that  you  must  be  cautious 
in  future,  and  never  go  again  to  a  strange  man's 
house  at  night.  You  may  thank  God  that  you've 
fallen  into  no  worse  hands  than  mine.  I'm  a  bit  of  a 
rake,  I  daresay,  but  not  the  common  sort  that  draws 
no  distinctions.  To  make  an  unhappy  child  like  you 
still  more  unhappy — no,  Emil  Reschke  doesn't  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  you're  a  great  deal  too  pretty 
to  be  alone  without  anyone  to  take  care  of  you. 
Well,  don't  be  frightened  ;  nothing  is  going  to  happen 
to  you  now.  Lie  back  comfortably  in  the  chair, 
and  rest  a  little." 

So  he  spoke,  and  I  lay  back  obediently.  And  he 
spread  a  rug  over  me,  and  went  out  and  locked  the 
door/  I  soon  went  to  sleep,  and  never  stirred  until 
my  host  waked  me  at  six  o'clock.  He  had  made 
some  coffee  himself,  for  his  servant  didn't  come  till 
half-past  seven,  and  I  should  have  to  be  gone  before 
then.  When  we  had  breakfasted  he  gave  me  a  box 
of  sweets,  arid  a  twenty-mark  piece  to  send  back  to  the 
pastor,  so  that  I  mightn't  be  "  a  little  thief,"  as  he  said, 
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I  told  my  adventure  to  Connie  Liesmann,  and  she 
shouted  with  laughter,  and  said  I  mustn't  try  to  take 
her  in'  with  that  sort  of  nonsense.  The  idea  of  a  man 
taking  home  a  girl  at  night  and  giving  her  twenty- 
mark  pieces,  and  getting  nothing  at  all  in  return ! 
Noble  creatures  like  that  were  only  to  be  found  in 
novels.  But  it's  perfectly  true,  or  else  I  wouldn't 
write  it  down  here,  for  I  have  no  secrets  from  my 
Book.  Emil  Reschke  was  a  good  man.  Thank  God, 
there  are  some  like  that. 

I  wandered  about  in  the  streets  until  the  shops 
were  open,  and  then  I  bought  a  little  doll  and  a  rattle 
and  a  fluffy  lamb,  and  went  down  the  Eimsbiittel  to 
Consul  Peters.  I  asked  the  maid  who  opened  the 
door  for  the  Consul,  and  was  shown  into  a  room,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  old  gentleman  came  in.  He 
knew  me  at  once,  and  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed 
when  I  said  that  I  would  like  to  see  Erica.  He  said 
he  would  speak  to  his  wife,  and  went  out  and  was 
away  for  a  long  time,  and  then  came  back  with  a 
very  haughty-looking  lady  in  a  pale-grey  morning 
gown.  She  greeted  me  condescendingly,  and  said  it 
was  quite  an  unreasonable  request,  but  as  the  child 
was  too  young  to  understand,  she  would  take  me  to 
the  nursery,  where  it  had  just  had  its  bath.  I 
followed  her  upstairs,  and  my  heart  beat  so  with 
excitement  that  I  could  scarcely  breathe. 

There  she  sat  in  the  nursery  in  a  tiny  white  chair, 
like  a  little  angel,  all  in  lace  and  embroidery ! 

Oh,  God  !  there's  not  another  thing  in  the  world  so 
sweet  and  precious  and  enchanting.  She  has  long 
black  silky  curls,  and  dark-blue  eyes.  I  devoured 
her  with  love.  I  kissed  her  little  face  and  her  little 
hands  and  her  little  neck,  and  she  opened  big 
eyes  at  me,  and  tried  to  slap  me,  and  stretched  out 
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her  arms  to  Frau  Peters,  and  called  her  "  Mummie, 
Mummie." 

Frau  Peters  looked  transfigured  and  not  a  bi* 
haughty  while  she  was  playing  with  Erica. 

Oh,  it  was  a  half-hour  of  heavenly  sweetness,  but 
alas !  it  was  too  short.  Frau  Peters  said  the  darling 
must  have  her  sleep  now,  so  of  course  I  had  to  go 
I  was  taken  back  to  the  Consul's  room,  and  a  servant- 
maid  brought  me  port  wine  and  caviare-sandwiches 
and  pastry.  The  old  gentleman  spoke  very  kindly 
to  me,  and  quite  reasonably.  He  said  I  must  see  that 
there  was  no  sense  in  these  occasional  visits.  They 
only  kept  the  wound  open.  Erica  was  entirely  and 
in  every  respect  like  their  own  child.  They  had 
adopted  her,  and  in  doing  so  had  acquired  all  parental 
rights,  and  she  was  to  be  their  sole  heiress.  I  must 
be  reasonable,  he  said,  and  be  satisfied  with  this 
one  meeting.  I  was  still  so  young,  he  added,  that 
I  should  probably  marry  some  day  and  have  other 
children.  I  said  "  yes  "  to  everything,  for  my  thoughts 
were  still  with  the  little  darling  angel  in  the  nursery. 
Pretty  soon  the  audience  ended.  When  I  was  taking 
leave,  Herr  Peters  pressed  something  into  my  hand, 
and  it  wasn't  until  I  got  outside  that  I  realised  it  was 
a  blue  hundred-mark  note.  I  went  straight  to  the 
post  office,  where  I  changed  the  note  and  sent  forty 
marks  to  the  pastor — so  that  little  incident  is  closed. 

I  scarcely  noticed  anything  on  the  journey  to 
Hanover,  for  I  was  crying  the  whole  time — my  heart 
was  so  heavy  with  longing ! 

Months  have  gone  by  since  then,  but  still  I  can 
think  of  nothing  but  the  child.  I  can't  root  out  the 
yearning  that  overflows  my  heart,  and  seems  dimly  to 
Illumine  my  soul  with  the  sense  of  an  experience  so 
compact  of  joy  and  grief  that  the  light  it  makes  there 
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Is  like  the  vacillating,  eerie,  flicker  of  a  carried  candle. 
The  tears  which  wet  my  pillow  at  night  are  not  wept 
for  my  unhappiness  nor  for  my  desolation,  but  for  the 
t  -injustice  of  Fate,  and  of  those  human  laws  which 
v  oppress  me.  I  feel  that  I  might  be  a  good  woman  if 
'\A  could  have  my  child  with  me,  and  watch  her  grow- 
ing up.  T  know  that  in  my  soul  the  light  and  the 
darkness  ire  now  very  close  together  ;  they  are  not 
•eparr.ttx  rom  one  another  as  they  were  before, 
making  sharp  contrasts ;  they  are  closely  interwoven 
—and  the  shadows  threaten  to  put  out  the  last  faint 
remembrance  of  any  former  sunshine.  But  all  would 
be  sweet  and  good  again  in  me,  if  I  might  but  be  Erica's 
mother.  I  <a«z  her  mother  !  yet  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  to  a  strange  woman,  and  called  her  by  that 
name.  The  strange  woman  has  bought  the  right  to 
it.  She  has  more  money  than  I  have,  and  she  has 
her  own  place  in  life.  Enough,  enough — I  must 
forget;  I  will  forget.  Perhaps  a  time  will  come  when 
I,  too,  can  stand  forth  and  make  my  claim. 

Connie  Liesmann  received  me  most  kindly.  She 
has  a  very  pretty  flat  here,  so  elegantly  furnished,  and 
indeed  the  whole  establishment  is  on  luxurious  lines. 
Little  Conrad  lias  :ns  own  nurse,  and  passes  as 
Connie's  nephew.  That  appears  to  me  indescribably 
foolish,  for  in  the  first  place  it's  horrid  of  her  to  deny 
her  child:  and  in  the  second  .iUce.  everybody  she 
knows  must  be  perfectly  weii  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Conraa  is  a.  strong,  unusually  well- 
developed  child — much  more  robust  than  Erica.  It 
gives  me  a  sort  of  mournful  pleasure  to  look  after 
him  and  play  with  him.  We  have  another  servant 
besides  the  nurse.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  keep 
the  accounts,  which  is  certainly  very  easy  work,  and 
•verybody  who  comes  is  nice  to  me.  When  I  had 
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been  here  a  week  father  came,  and  wanted  to  take 
me  away.  He  has  altered  shockingly  in  this  last 
year  —  got  so  grey  and  heavy-looking.  He  told 
me  that  he  has  a  lot  of  worry;  he  took  over  the 
business  at  a  loss,  and  now  the  mortgagees,  who 
are  almost  all  mother's  relations,  are  pitiless  in 
exacting  their  dues.  Lena  is  expecting  another  baby. 
Meinert  is  still  there.  Father  says  he's  got  accustomed 
to  him,  and  can  leave  the  business  to  him  whenever 
he  chooses.  I  said  nothing  to  that.  I  consider  it 
scandalous  that  father  hasn't  kicked  the  scoundrel 
out  long  ago. 

It's  sure  to  have  been  Aunt  Freda  who  told  father 
that  he  must  take  me  away  from  Connie  Liesmann's ; 
she  would  be  certain  to  dislike  the  idea  of  it ;  but  I  said 
definitely  that  I  would  not  go,  and  my  old  influence 
over  father  still  prevailed.  After  three  days  he  went 
away,  leaving  things  just  as  they  were. 
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whole  show  here  is  run  by  Herr  von 
Vohsen.  He  pays  the  rent  and  gives 
Connie  three  hundred  and  fifty  marks 
a  month,  and  any  amount  of  presents 
besides.  Moreover,  he  has  put  fifteen  thousand 
marks  in  the  bank  for  Conrad,  in  case  he  should  die 
suddenly,  for  he  has  a  weak  heart.  I  think  it's  per- 
fectly splendid  of  him,  but  Connie  never  stops  abusing 
his  stinginess,  and  often  she  makes  him  frightful 
scenes,  wailing  over  her  "  lost  happiness,"  and  saying 
when  once  he  pops  off  she'll  have  to  go  begging  with 
her  child,  because  he  has  provided  so  inadequately 
for  them.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  she  was 
right,  but  now  I'm  of  a  totally  different  opinion,  for 
the  truth  is  that  Connie  is  not  faithful  to  him.  She 
has  a  love-affair  with  an  officer,  Captain  von  Kronen, 
an  awfully  handsome  fellow,  whom  she  is  crazy  about. 
He  never  comes  to  the  house  except  when  Herr 
von  Vohsen  is  out  of  town.  They  are  very  cautious, 
and  only  meet  in  the  city,  where  they  have  hired  a 
room  for  these  occasions. 

If  I  were  in  her  place  I  should  give  Vohsen  the 
go-by,  as  I  said  to  her  one  day,  and  stick  to  the  man 
I  loved.  (I  was  still  a  little  naive  when  I  said  that.) 
She  declared  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two 
in  the  bush 

Kronen  had  money,  she  said,  but  he  wanted  it  all 
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for  himself;  and  a  good  solid  settlement  was  better 
than  love,  for  one  didn't  get  tired  of  it  and  could  buy 
silk  frocks  with  it.  One  was  pleasure  and  the  other 
was  business.  ' 

Business  and  love!  I  begin  to  understand.  A 
word  to  the  wise 1 

Connie  doesn't  see  many  people,  because  Herr  von 
Vohsen  doesn't  wish  it,  and  the  few  friends  she  has 
are  all  surrounded  by  a  certain  degree  of  odium. 
One  of  them  has  the  same  kind  of  connection  with  a 
married  man  that  Connie  has,  another  has  already 
had  relations  with  three,  and  is  now  living  with  the 
fourth  in  unlawful  matrimony.  The  third,  Frau 
Anna  Kindermann,  once  an  actress  (sixth-class,  I 
should  think),  has  had  enough  adventures  to  fill  three 
novels,  and  it  is  very  amusing  to  listen  to  her  holding 
forth  about  this  or  that  chapter  of  her  past.  Her 
last  man — she's  had  three  too,  I  believe — was  a  riding- 
master  in  a  travelling  circus,  and  he  cast  her  off,  and 
then  she  ran  away,  and  now  supports  herself  by  doing 
massage.  She  has  learnt  it  thoroughly,  has  all  her 
certificates,  does  very  good  business,  she  says,  and 
must  earn  a  lot  of  money ;  for  she,  too,  has  a  beautifully 
furnished  abode,  and  is  always  gorgeously  dressed. 
Although  she  must  be  about  thirty-eight — Connie  says 
she  can't  be  less  than  forty-three,  if  the  truth  were 
known — she  is  still  very  pretty,  tall  and  sumptuous, 
with  long  fair  hair,  even  longer  than  Elizabeth's  was. 
.  .  .  Ah,  God  !  .  .  .  Poor  Elizabeth !  The  memory 
of  her  will  never  die  out  of  my  heart. 

Frau  Kindermann  gives  lots  of  parties,  and  I  used 
often  to  be  asked  to  them  ;  but  something  always 
happened  to  prevent  my  going.  To  begin  with,  I 
didn't  particularly  want  to;  and  besides,  I  had  no 
clothes. 
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On  a  gloomy  rainy  afternoon,  about  a  month  ago, 
I  was  sitting  alone  by  the  window  in  the  sitting-room 
embroidering  a  little  garment  for  Conrad  and  looking 
out  at  the  street  between  times.  Herr  von  Vohsen 
was  with  Connie — he  had  to  take  a  trip  on  business 
to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  was  trying  to  persuade 
Connie  to  go  with  him,  for  he  has  lately  become  rather 
jealous  and  suspicious.  Connie  of  course  didn't  want 
to  go,  for  she  amuses  herself  here  much  better 
without  him  —  and  it  came  to  a  regular  quarrel 
between  them.  I  hate  listening  to  anything  like  that. 
I'm  on  thorns  all  the  time,  and  longing  to  get  away. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  ring  at  the  door.  I  went  to 
open  it,  and  in  came  Frau  Kindermann. 

"  Hullo !  "  said  she.  "  They're  having  a  little  row, 
aren't  they?" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said;  "they're  only  disagreeing  with 
each  other." 

"Evidently,"  said  she,  laughing.  "Well,  that 
happens  in  the  best  families.  And  what  are  you 
doing  in  the  meantime,  child  ?  " 

I  showed  her  my  embroidery,  and   she  sat   down 
beside  me  at  the  window  and  we  began  to  talk.     In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  she  asked  me  if  I  was 
satisfied  with  my  present  life?     I   answered — which 
was  the  truth — that  in  comparison  with  the  last  year 
at  the   pastor's  it  seemed  like  heaven.     She  replied 
that  even  so,  a  young  girl  must  long  for  amusement 
now  and   again.     I  couldn't  deny  that    I    had  often 
wished  a  big  change  for  the  better  would  come  into 
my  life  some  time. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  better '  ? "  asked  she 

II  Just — happiness  !  "  said  I. 

"  Atid  what  do  you  mean  by  happiness  ? r 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 
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"  Oh !  you  must  have  a  wish  of  some  kind,  child," 
she  continued.  "  Plums  don't  drop  into  people's 
mouths.  You'll  wait  a  long  time  before  '  happiness  ' 
comes  looking  for  you  in  your  own  room.  You  must 
go  out,  you  must  be  seen — then  you'll  soon  find  your 
luck  ready  waiting  for  you." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  wear,"  I  said.  "  And  I  won't 
ask  father  for  money.  I  mean  to  earn  what  I  want 
for  the  future." 

"Well,  we'll  soon  remove  the  first  obstacle,"  she 
cried,  good-naturedly ;  "  and  then  the  other  will 
remove  itself.  You're  not  exactly  done  for  yet ! 
But  you  ought  to  be  with  me  instead  of  with  Connie, 
Pd  make  something  out  of  you.  Connie,  you  know, 
is  rather  afraid  of  competition ;  but  I  go  in  for  it.  I 
like  to  have  young,  pretty  faces  about  me.  Do  come 
to  me  some  evening." 

And  I  promised  I  would.  Then  Connie  came  in. 
Vohsen  had  departed,  but  she  had  been  obliged  to 
promise  that  she  would  go  with  him,  and  was  very 
cross  and  unhappy  about  it.  I  tried  to  console  her 
and  promised  to  take  care  of  Conrad  while  she  waf 
away,  and  she  said  that  was  nice  of  me. 

"  Connie,  can't  Fraulein  Thymian  come  to  me  some- 
times in  the  evenings  ?  The  poor  girl  will  mope  to 
death  here, she'll  be  so  lonely  and  dull,"  said  Kindermann. 

"  Of  course — why,  of  course,"  Connie  answered, 
absently. 

The  other  day  Connie,  gave  me  a  pretty  frock  and 
two  blouses  of  hers.  The  dress  had  been  a  present 
from  Herr  von  Vohsen,  and  a  great  failure,  for  it  was 
pale  coral-pink,  which  Connie  hates,  because  it  doesn't 
go  with  her  hair.  It  suits  me  to  perfection.  •  Frau 
Kindermann's  dressmaker  altered  it  for  me,  and  now 
it  fits  me  as  if  I  had  been  poured  into  it  i 
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The  week  after  that  Connie  went  off  with  Herr  von 
Vohsen.  A  couple  of  evenings  later,  Frau  Kinder- 
rnann  sent  her  maid  to  ask  me  to  come  over  for  a 
while.  They  were  going  to  have  a  party  and  enjoy 
themselves  hugely.  I  instantly  put  on  the  new 
coral  dress  and  went. 

She  seemed  delighted  to  see  me.  In  her  bedroom, 
where  I  took  off  my  cloak,  she  said  that  she  wanted 
to  do  my  hair  for  me  in  a  new  way — higher  than  I 
did  it ;  and  when  she  had  let  it  down  she  exclaimed, 
quite  genuinely,  with  amazement : 

"  What  a  beauty !  My  patience,  girl !  What  have 
you  been  doing  hiding  yourself  and  your  hair  like 
this!  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame!"  And  she  insisted 
on  my  leaving  it  oa  my  shoulders,  though  I  felt 
uncomfortable,  for  my  nair  is  so  thick  and  long  that 
it  looked  very  untidy  and  eccentric.  At  last  she  let 
me  "  civilise  "  it  a  little  with  a  white  ribbon. 

"  Child !  child  !  you're  fetching,  you're  exquisite !  * 
she  said  quite  sentimentally.  "If  you're  clever  .... 
well,  I  won't  say  anything  ....  but  you  could  live 
like  a  princess  if  you  liked.  What  ?  You  don't  want 
to?  Well — what  else  can  we  do  for  you?  What 
about  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  in  those  pretty  ears, 
and  some  rings  on  the  fingers " 

"  I  have  a  whole  box  full  of  ornaments,"  I  said ; 
"  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Oho ! "  said  she ;  and  then  we  went  into  the 
dining-room. 

About  nine  o'clock  two  gentlemen  came — friends 
of  hers,  both  very  smart.  One  of  them  was  slender 
and  clean-shaven,  with  a  single  eyeglass,  and  the 
other  was  stout,  with  a  short  black  beard  and  a 
crooked  nose.  The  former  was  called  Albert 
and  the  latter  Kirschbaum. 

Ill 
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» 

We  had  an  excellent  supper.  There  were  pies  and 
clear  soup,  and  then  lobster  mayonnaise  and  pheasant 
In  aspic,  and  finally  an  ice  pudding  with  brandy- 
cherries.  Massaging  must  be  a  profitable  business, 
when  Frau  Kindermann  can  do  you  in  that  style ! 
We  had  red  wine  at  supper,  and  then  champagne  and 
port — and  then  more  champagne.  Frau  Kindermann 
played  the  piano  after  supper,  and  sang  some  little 
songs,  or,  rather,  screeched  them  !  Her  voice  is  so 
funny  that  nobody  could  help  laughing,  and  she 
laughed  as  heartily  as  any  of  us.  I  got  frantically 
excited,  and  behaved  like  a  mad  woman.  Herr 
Glimm  took  hold  of  me  and  danced  round  the  room 
with  me,  and  then  put  me  down  suddenly  with  a 
swing  on  the  sofa  beside  Herr  Kirschbaum,  who 
caught  me  round  the  neck  and  tried  to  kiss  me.  But 
I  wasn't  going  to  have  that,  and,  half-fuddled  as  I 
was,  I  took  up  my  glass  of  champagne  and  poured  it 
down  his  shirt-collar,  upon  which  he  leaped  up  and 
ran  about  the  room  as  if  he  was  possessed. 

Frau  Kindermann  gently  reproved  me  afterwards, 
and  said  I  oughtn't  to  have  done  that. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  I  demanded.  "  Was  I  to  let  the 
disgusting  old  Jew  kiss  me?  Ugh!" 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  child ! "  she  said.  "  The  Jews  have 
Moses  and  the  Prophets — in  other  words,  if  he  was  a 
friend  of  yours,  you'd  be  in  clover.  He  could  give 
you  diamonds  on  your  garters  if  you  fancied  them." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  seen  dead  with  his  old  diamonds  ! " 
I  rejoined  ;  "and,  besides,  he's  married." 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man'i 
private  affairs,"  said  Frau  Kindermann. 

Well,  that's  what  she  is  like !  She  seems  to  be  3 
queer  sort.  If  she  and  Connie  and  the  two  othert 
are  going  in  for  that  kind  of  thing,  I'll  have  to  gdf 
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out  I  wasn't  born  yesterday,  but  there  are  some 
things  I  can't  quite  swallow. 

When  I  got  home  that  night  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep 
for  a  long  time.  My  nerves  were  too  excited.  My 
heart  was  fluttering  like  anything.  I  wanted  to 
go  on  laughing  and  joking  long  after  I  was  in  bed. 
It's  a  very  good  thing  to  get  into  that  state  occa- 
sionally, else  I  should  forget  that  I'm  young  still. 
It  ts  pleasant  to  be  shaken  up  a  little.  And  how 
those  two  men  looked  at  me ! 

I  could  see  they  admired  me.  ... 

Oh  dear !  if  I  could  only  have  clothes  like  Connie's 
and  Kindermann's !  I  don't  mean  only  frocks  and 
hats,  I  mean  everything — fine,  fine  underclothing, 
cobwebby  with  lace,  and  silk  stockings,  and  rustling 
petticoats  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
French  corsets,  and  lovely  scent  that  would  hang 
about  one  like  a  subtle  exquisite  emanation.  .  .  . 

I  do  believe  one  could  be  happy  if  one  could  live 
like  that. 


One  day  after  the  evening  at  Frau  Kindermann's, 
Herr  Glimm  sent  me  a  bouquet  and  an  invitation  to 
supper  for  the  next  evening.  I  thought  it  over  a  lot, 
and  then  Kindermann  came  and  talked  to  me,  and  so 
I  accepted. 

Herr  Glimm  came  to  fetch  me.  We  supped  in  a 
private  room.  It  was  very  nice,  and  we  drank  a 
great  deal  of  champagne.  Later  on  he  got  a  little 
sentimental,  and  I  allowed  him,  for  I  don't  object  to 
him  at  all.  But  eventually  I  was  rather  glad  when 
me  door  opened  and  two  gentlemen  came  in,  upon 
which  the  love-making  came  to  an  end. 

He  introduced  the  gentlemen  to  me  as  his  friends, 
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and  they  were  both  very  nice  and  polite.  Afterwards 
three  more  came,  amongst  them  Herr  von  Kronen, 
Connie's  friend,  and  then  I  noticed  that  they  were 
all  officers  in  mufti.  Herr  Glimm  seemed  to  be  rather 
annoyed  at  being  disturbed,  but  of  course  he  couldn't 
show  it  "  Then  the  champagne  began  to  flow — my 
goodness  !  .  .  .  The  fun  ran  fast  and  furious.  All  the 
gentlemen  wanted  to  have  philopenas  with  me,  and 
to  be  paid  that  very  evening.  Oh,  it  was  a  high  old 
time !  and  of  course  in  the  end  they  all  lost.  So 
then  I  had  to  write  down  what  I  wanted  from  each 
of  them.  I  was  half-seas  over,  and  so  I  wrofe  down 
exactly  what  I  wanted  on  each  of  their  visiting-cards. 
'  A  pair  of  silk  stockings,"  "  a  pair  of  satin  corsets," 
•'  a  silk  petticoat,"  "  a  bottle  of  scent,"  and  so  on. 
Only  the  men  roared  so  when  they  read  the  cards 
that  I  got  shy.  I  hate  being  laughed  at,  so  all  at 
once  I  stood  up,  flaming  with  rage.  "  Please  take  it 
all  as  a  joke,  gentlemen,"  I  said  ;  "  I  was  only  hum- 
bugging." 

They  all  assured  me  that  of  course  they  had 
regarded  it  as  the  most  utter  nonsense,  and  then  I 
let  Glimm  take  me  home. 

The  next  day  our  door-bell  never  stopped  ringing, 
and  every  time  it  was  a  servant-man  with  a  bouquet 
and  a  parcel.  In  the  parcels  were  all  the  things  I 
had  wished  for :  six  pairs  of  stockings,  a  pair  of  lilac 
satin  corsets,  a  silk  petticoat,  an  order  for  half  a 
dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  and  a  big  carton-box  filled 
with  scent  and  soap  and  powder,  all  from  Roger 
&  Gallet,  and  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  I  didn't 
know  exactly  whether  to  keep  them  or  send  them 
back,  but  I  decided  to  keep  them.  It  would  have 
looked  so  silly,  so  provincial  and  Philistine1,  to  send 
then  After  all,  it's  or.'  they  should 
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pay  their  philopenas,  and  what  did  the  few  shillings 
matter  to  them,  who  fling  money  about  like  water  1 
I'm  enchanted  with  the  things. 


Yesterday  evening,  when  we  came  home  from 
supper  after  the  theatre,  Herr  Glimm  was  very 
anxious  to  come  in  with  me.  But  I  snapped  my 
fingers  at  him.  "  There  are  people  and  people,"  says 
Fran  Kindermann  ;  and /I'm  a  lady  and  insist  on 
being  treated  as  one.  If  he  thinks  that  I  am  every- 
body's game  he  has  made  a  very  great  mistake.  I 
have  determined  never  to  give  myself  again  except 
for  love.  Now  I  don't  love  Glimm,  although  he  rs 
a  very  decent  little  fellow.  I  keep  on  my  guard  fa 
every  possible  way,  and  put  a  check  on  my  feelings, 
yet  for  all  that  I no,  enough. 


Monday. 

Dear  Book !  I  wish  you  were  a  real  person.  I 
talk  to  you  as  I  do  to  nobody  else  in  the  world. 
You  are  my  only  friend  ;  I  have  no  secrets  from  you, 
you  know  me  as  I  am.  You  are  my  Father-Confessor. 
You  take  in  all  that  I  say  to  you  so  mutely  and  so 
meekly — and  what  things  have  I'  not  said  to  you ! 
Oh,  do  speak  to  me,  do  advise  me,  do  tell  me  what 
I  ought  to  do !  I  am  so  puzzled  I  don't  know  what 
to  think.  Shall  I?  Shall  I  not?  Oh,  do  speak!  If 
you  mean  "yes,"  refuse  to  lie  open  at  the  page  I 
choose;  if  you  mean  "no,"  lie  still.  Oh,  you  say 
"  no,"  do  you  ?  Well  then,  you're  a  stupid,  silly  book  ; 
I'.jU  have  no  soul.  Why  have  I  a  soul?  I  wish  I 
hadn't.  Why  have  people  always  got  to  thiiak? 
^noughts  are  so  useless  and  so  uncomfortable 
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And  that's  why  all  morality  is  so  uncomfortable 
and  stupid  and  tiresome,  because  it  always  proceeds 
from  a  thought.  I  never  finish  Aunt  Freda's  letters, 
they  irritate  me  with  their  moral  tone  and  their 
hideous  dulness.  Father  scarcely  ever  writes  now. 
They've  another  daughter  at  home  these  days.  I 
shall  soon  be  quite  forgotten.  All  right  I  I'll  forget 
too  that  I  ever  had  a  home  and  a  mother — and  a 
father.  I  am  like  a  fallen  leaf  driven  by  the  wind, 
trodden  down  into  the  mud,  yet  still  wearily  flutter- 
ing on. 

No !  for  in  reality  I  must  confess  I  don't  feel  weary 
at  all.  A  mad  joy  in  life,  a  hot  hunger  for  happiness 
and  enjoyment,  burns  in  my  veins.  And  for  ever  the 
question  confronts  me — What  will  my  future  be  ? 

If  I  remain  "honest"  and  keep  to  the  "narrow 
way,"  that  same  narrow  way  of  honesty  and  respecta- 
bility will  end  as  sure  as  death  in  a  little  poky 
maiden-solitude  d  la  tante  Freda.  Yes,  and  if  I 
sit  down  and  look  back — what  have  I  had  from 
life?  .  .  . 

No,  I  won't !  I  won't !  I  am  pleased  with  myself 
again  as  I  used  to  be.  I  am  pretty.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  throw  off  my  clothes  one  after 
another  before  the  glass,  and  look  at  myself  as  I 
really  am — snow-white,  and  as  slender  as  a  cypress, 
with  long  soft  hair  like  a  black  silken  cloak.  When 
I  plunge  both  hands  into  it  and  spread  it  out,  I  look 
as  if  I  had  wings — a  white  swan  with  black  pinions. 

Connie  is  back  again.  She  brought  me  a  lot  of 
presents,  and  said  she  was  glad  I  was  enjoying  my- 
self, and  she  had  nothing  against  it  so  long  as  I  didn't 
"play  in  her  yard."  And  of  course  I  won't;  that 
^•ould  be  unspeakably  mean. 

The  views  of  Connie  and  Kindermann  upon  my 
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present  preoccupation  are  very  interestingly  dissimilar. 
Connie  sometimes  has  melancholy  fits. 

She  says  that  if  she  could  live  the  past  over  again, 
she  would  do  quite  differently,  and  marry  a  young 
man,  even  if  he  were  only  a  little  clerk  or  an  artisan. 
It  would  be  quite  a  different  sort  of  life.  One  would 
be  a  real  human  being  then,  and  could  give  oneself  as 
that ;  but  as  it  was,  she  was  neither  flesh  nor  fowl. 
The  men  who  supplied  women  like  her  with  money 
were  worse  than  slave-drivers,  for  they  imagined  that 
their  payment  gave  them  the  right  to  tyrannise  over 
one,  as  if  one  was  a  mere  chattel.  They  never  talked 
of  loving  one.  One  was  nothing  more  to  them  than 

• well,  never  mind !  And  unfortunately  it  was 

almost  impossible  to  reform  when  once  one  had  tried 
the  gay  life. 

Thus  Connie.  But  Frau  Kindermann  tried  to  give 
me  quite  another  point  of  view.  The  gentlemen  (she 
said)  had  complained  of  my  being  too  coquettish. 
I  was  amazed,  and  couldn't  help  laughing  at  such 
rubbish.  But  she  got  really  cross. 

"  So  )'ou  are  coquettish — a  great  deal  too  much  the 
fine  lady,  Fraulein  Thymian,"  she  said.  "All  very 
well  if  you  were  a  little  white  lamb  and  had  had 
no  experiences.  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  then.  You 
would  only  be  showing  your  sense  in  playing  the 
game  of  perfect  respectability  and  good  conduct,  for 
then  you  might  marry  a  post-office  clerk,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  have  half  a  dozen  children,  and 
cook  and  darn,  and  have  a  beautiful  sermon  preached 
over  you,  and  an  epitaph — '  Here  lies  an  honest  plain, 
cook  and  wet  nurse'  But  you  \  A  beautiful  creature 
with  a  past  behind  you  already,  clever  and  cultivated 
as  you  are,  with  a  temperament  of  your  own,  and  no 
jovice  at  love-making.  .  .  .  No,  no ;  hold  your  tongue  ! 
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Anyone  can  see  it.  It's  all  very  fine,  but  you  carry 
it  too  far,  my  girl ;  you  overshoot  your  mark.  Gentle- 
men don't  mind  for  once  being  drawn  on  and  then 
given  the  cold  shoulder;  they'll  even  stand  it  twice, 
perhaps  ;  but  the  third  time — off  they  go  !  There  are 
lots  of  pretty  girls  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Good  gracious'! 
what  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  But  I'm  sorry  for  you. 
I  was  in  your  place  once,  and  I  took  what  I  could  get. 
One  isn't  young  for  ever  ;  some  day  when  you're  old 
and  can't  get  it,  you'll  be  sorry  you  were  such  a  fool." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  that  is  all  quite  true,  Frau 
Kindermann.  I  won't  make  myself  out  better  than  I 
am  ;  but  I  have  been  through  too  much.  I  can't  think 
lightly  of  such  things  now.  When  evil  thoughts  and 
desires  come  to  me  I  need  only  call  to  mind  the  hour 
when  I  stood  by  the  weir  and  wished  to  drown  myself 
—and  they  all  disappear." 

"Aha!"  she  said,  and  whistled.  "So  that's  it,  is 
it  ?  You're  afraid !  .  .  .  Well,  my  lamb,  if  that's  the 
only  trouble,  we're  all  right.  Leave  R  to  me.  Don't 
be  afraid  ;  you've  only  got  to  trust  Kindermann." 

"  My  God !  Frau  Kindermann,  do  you  suppose 
that's  all  I'm  thinking  of?  "  I  said,  sadly. 

"  No,"  replied  she,  "  I  understand  it  all.  You're  a 
little  bit  of  a  Philistine  still,  and  can't  quite  get  into 
our  liberal  ways  of  looking  at  life.  You're  not  stuck- 
up,  but  all  the  same  you  have  a  private  conviction 
that  you're  a  cut  above  us  all.  But  it's  no  good,  my 
dear.  You  have  had  a  child,  and  respectable  society 
won't  have  anything  more  to  do  with  you ;  you're 
dead  to  them  all.  Then  why  not  do  as  you  like  ? 
You'll  never  be  whitewashed  really,  and  even  if  you 
did  get  into  society  again  you'd  live  in  perpetual 
terror  of  something  coming  out — it  would  be  like 
somebody's  sword  hanging  over  your  head — Damocles 
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was  it  ?  ...  So  you'd  better  come  to  us,  where  no 
questions  are  asked  and  people  are  free  to  enjoy  life 
in  their  own  way.  With  us,  you  never  hear  the 
everlasting  refrain  :  '  Who  is  she,  and  where  does  she 
come  from  ? '  We  enjoy  our  lives  ;  we  play  fair  and 
fear  nobody.  So  now  think  it  over,  and  make  up 
your  mind  to  treat  poor  Glimm  better  in  future.  The 
poor  fellow  will  do  himself  some  harm  if  you  don't 
take  care  ;  he's  really  in  a  terrible  state," 

Thus  Frau  Kindermann.  And  I  often  think  of 
her  words ;  they  contain  much  truth.  I  was  shown 
plainly  enough  at  the  Daubs'  that  respectable  society 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  My  very 
presence  would  corrupt  "  innocent "  young  girls.  No 
decent  woman  would  associate  with  "a  creature  liks 
me."  Well,  then!  What  am  I  to  do?  There's 
absolutely  nothing  for  me  but  to  achieve  a  resurrection 
in  a  new  world. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  it.  I  have  long  known 
what  type  of  woman  Frau  Kindermann  is.  She  was 
a  "  masseuse "  while  it  paid  her ;  now  she's  looking 
*  out  for  some  other  way  of  making  money.  But  what 
does  it  all  matter  to  me?  .  .  .  She  thinks  of  moving 
to  Hamburg  and  setting  up  house  there.  She  has  a 
big  connection  in  the  town,  she  says,  and  she  will 
have  an  evening  party  once  a  fortnight,  to  which  her 
Hanover  pals  must  come  over. 

I  haven't  been  outside  the  doors  for  nearly  a 
fortnight.  Glimm  won't  take  me  out  any  more  unless 
I  am  "  reasonable."  Then  he  will  give  me  a  chiffon 
dress  and  a  diamond  ring. 

But  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Something  in  me  recoils 
from  it.  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  one  of  the  women 
whom  men  treat  with  disrespect.  Glimm  is  always 
•'ery  respectful  to  me.  He  loves  me — or  says  he 
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does ;  but  it's  a  fixed  principle  with  him  not  to  marry, 
he  declares. 

I  should  like  to  go  out  in  the  evening  again  and 
drink  champagne  and  be  merry,  and  shake  off  all 
these  troublesome  thoughts  that  crouch  in  my  breast 
like  dark,  hydra-headed  monsters,  with  blazing  eyes 
and  grinning  lips  and  claws  that  reach  out  to  renc 
my  soul. 

Dear  book,  I  wish  I  knew.  ,  .  ,  Oh,  I  am  going 
mad,  I  think! 


Unfortunately,  just  here,  where  the  mental  and  mora* 
struggle  of  the  writer  is  at  its  height,  a  great  many 
pages  have  been  cut  out  of  the  book.  These  carefidh 
cut-out  pages  have  given  me  food  for  much  reflection. 

She  who  in  later  years  could  chronicle  the  most 
shameful  and  terrible  events  of  her  poor  ruined  liff 
(despite  the  degree  of  sensibility  which  she  retained  tc 
the  very  end}  had  found  too  painful  for  preservation  the 
record  of  this  period,  in  which  with  faltering  feet  she. 
crossed  the  last  crazy  bridge  between  two  worlds  ! 

That  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  think  of.  But 
these  missing  pages  make  a  deplorable  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  the  story. 

Although  at  that  very  time  I  often  saw  and  talked 
with  the  Diarist,  I  am  not  able  to  fill  in  this  gap,  for 
she  naturally  preserved  a  great  reticence  in  what  sht 
imparted  to  me  of  her  life  and  acquaintances.  Onv 
remarkable  psychological  fact  may  be  noted  here.  She 
was  at  that  time  seized  by  a  genuine  longing  for  mental 
culture.  She  spent  every  shilling  she  could  spare  upon 
improving  herself  in  this  way.  During  her  two  years' 
stay  in  Hamburg  as  "  companion  "  (save  the  mark  /)  to 
Frau  Kindermann,  she  perfected  herself  in  French  av.d 
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English,  learnt  Russian  and  Italian,  and  took  lessons  in 
various  scientific  subjects. 

Her  writing-table  ivas  heaped  with  scientific  and 
philosophical  works.  I  remember  that  one  day  when 
I  was  visiting  her,  she  drew  my  attention  to  a  volume  of 
Carlyle,from  zvhich  she  could  repeat  whole  chapters. 

I  learned  later  by  word  of  mouth  that  Frau  Liesmann 
just  then  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Swedish  hotel- 
keeper  in  Heringsdorf,  followed  him,  with  her  child,  ts. 
Upsala,  and  married  him  there.  In  spite  of  this  lady's 
doubtful  past,  the  marriage  (which  was  abundantly 
blessed  with  children)  proved  a  particularly  happy  one. 

Immediately  after  Frau  Liesmanris  departure, 
Thymian  went  to  Frau  Kindermann. 

The  Diarist,  in  the  period  between  the  following 
entries  and  the  one  just  read,  had  completely  broken  with 
her  own  people.  I  do  not  know  any  details  of  this 
matter.  I  imagine  that  the  relatives  on  the  mother's 
side  imperatively  demanded  that  Thymian  should  leave 
Frau  Kindermann  and  go  again  to  a  "  respectable  house- 
hold" But  as  she  was  by  that  time  of  full  age,  the 
family,  who  doubtless  wished  to  avoid  an  open  scandal, 
could  take  no  steps  to  enforce  their  will  upon  her. 
Thenceforward  an  estrangement  between  Thymian  ant* 
her  father  made  itself  felt.— EDITORIAL  NOTE. 
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CHAPTER  X 

I  had  yet  another  row  with  Kinder- 
mann,  about  a  bottle  of  claret  which 
she  tried  to  smuggle  into  my  bill.  That 
woman  is  simply  awful.  I  thought  she 
would  be  satisfied  with  fifteen  marks  a  day  for  my  keep. 
I  am  supposed  to  have  had  the  bottle  of  Larose  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  January,  and  Ludwig 
is  supposed  to  have  been' with  me.  Luckily  I  am  able 
to  prove  that  it's  an  impudent  lie.  On  the  twenty- 
second  we  dined  in  the  Winter  Garden  of  the  Hamburg 
Hotel,  and  went  from  there  to  the  Thalia  Theatre.  In 
the  vestibule  Ludwig  caught  sight  of  his  mother,  and 
as  he  has  a  tremendous  respect  for  her,  he  managed 
to  efface  himself,  and  I  had  to  go  alone  into  the  box. 
I  remember  the  evening  particularly,  because  I  made 
a  new  acquaintance  at  the  theatre.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  stage  box  and  staring  at  me  the  whole  time. 
He  was  exceptionally  haughty-looking,  so  I  thought 
he  must  be  an  Indian  rajah  or  something  equally 
gorgeous ;  afterwards,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a 
silk  merchant  from  Crefeld,  and  he  wrote  himself 
down  as  Mayor.  However,  he  left  a  good  lot  of 
money  behind  him  in  this  house. 

That  woman !  She  always  tries  to  make  out  that 
I  am  eternally  beholden  to  her !  Harpy  that  she  is  ! 
Considering  that  Ludwig  has  paid  the  rent  for  the 
last  month — which  he'd  never  have  done  for  her  s\veet 
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sake — I  think  she  might  be  decently  civil.  I  was  in 
such  a  rage  that  I  slung  a  book  at  her  head  and  told 
her  I'd  set  up  for  myself  before  long  if  she  wasn't 
careful.  At  that  she  sneered  and  said  if  I  did,  I'd 
better  go  to  the  proper  street,  and  I  knew  what  that 
was,  didn't  1  ?  She  wasn't  the  kind  that — et  cetera, 
et  cetera. 

Saving  money  takes  so  infernally  long.  Ludwig 
wanted  to  buy  me  a  brooch  for  my  birthday,  and 
I  begged  him  to  give  me  the  money  instead. 
He  looked  askance  at  that,  and  I  could  see  he 
hated  it,  the  old  goose  !  He'll  pay  my  bills  at 
Meinke's  or  at  the  milliner's,  or  my  month's  rent, 
without  pulling  a  long  face,  but  to  give  me  money, 
naked  money.  .  .  .  Well,  I  can  understand  it  when 
I  remember  how  I  felt,  the  first  time  I  had  to  take 
money  ...  a  year  ago,  when  the  knife  was  at  my 

throat Bah!  what  rot!     I  won't  think  of  it !     But 

it's  a  beastly  sort  of  feeling  to  be  over-estimated  by 
another  person.  Ludwig  still  thinks  of  me  as  a  lady, 
and  in  one  way  it  pleases  me,  though  in  another  it's 
a  nuisance.  .  .  But  when  I  asked  him  that,  he  opened 
an  account  in  the  North  German  Bank  for  me. 

If  only  one's  clothes  and  the  thousand  and  one 
etceteras  didn't  run  .away  with  such  a  lot !  Often 
I  lose  heart  altogether.  It's  a  poor  sort  of  life — 
but  what  have  other  women  to  boast  of,  after  all  ? 
Nothing  very  wonderful !  Annie  Meier  is  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  lives  now  with  two  little 
brats  in  her  father's  house.  And  that's  no  case  of 
"  marry  in  haste,  repent  at  leisure,"  considering  they 
were  engaged  at  school  and  had  known  one  another 
all  their  lives  He  is  said  to  have  actually  beaten 
her !  Strange  1  I  always  thought  Boy  such  a  good 
fellow. 
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Lena  Schiitt  lives  here  in  the  Ferdinandstrasse. 
She  married  a  book-keeper,  who  then  got  a  year  and 
a  half  in  gaol  for  perjury,  and  isn't  out  yet.  Lena  lets 
lodgings  and  has  a  wretched  time  of  it.  I  met  her 
one  day  and  spoke  to  her,  but  she  was  so  funny 
and  condescending  that  at  first  I  wondered  what  on 
earth  was  up.  I  couldn't  help  laughing,  and  yet  it 
annoyed  me. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on,  Lena?"  said  I. 

"  Badly,"  she  answered,  with  venom.  "  It's  very 
hard  for  a  decent  woman  to  pull  through  at  all ;  one 
doesn't  get  silk  petticoats  and  hats  with  ostrich 
feathers  out  of  letting  lodgings,  but  I'd  rather  starve 
than  sell  my  good  name ! " 

I  flared  up  in  a  minute  and  would  have  said  a  few 
plain  words  to  her-,  only  I  bethought  me  that  it  really 
wasn't  worth  while  to  bandy  abuse  with  a  fool  like 
that.  I  told  it  to  Greta  afterwards,  and  she  laughed 
and  said,  "  You  can't  expect  anything  but  wool 
from  a  sheep. "  And  she's  right. 


March  8th, 

On  Friday  Osdorff  came.1  The  poor  fellow  has 
utterly  gone  to  pieces  in  these  four  years.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  positively  grown  !  Involuntarily 
there  came  into  my  head  the  rhyme  about  the  giant 
Goliath — 

"  He  had  big,  big  bones  and  a  look  as  bold  as  brass ; 
And  a  big,  big  mouth,  and  a  face  just  like  an  ass  "  ; 

1  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  efforts  of  "  OsdorfFs  "  family  to  turn  him 
into  a  responsible  and  active  member  of  the  community  proved  totally 
unsuccessful,  by  reason  of  his  stupidity  and  indolence.  He  was  then 
provided  with  the  means  to  emigrate  to  America,  according  to  his  own 
desire.  Thymian  must  have  corresponded  with  him  till  then.— EDITO&. 
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though  indeed  "a  look  as  bold  as  brass"  is  rathei1 
too  good,  for  poor  old  Casimir  hasn't  got  a  morsel  of 
"  boldness  "  about  him :  swagger  enough,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  anything — still  very  much  the  man  with 
the  two  "  f's."  Well,  well !  America  ought  to  teach 
him  a  thing  or  two.  I  already  see  him,  in  imagina- 
tion, cleaning  boots  in  the  streets.  Nevertheless,  I'm 
sorry  for  him.  I  like  him.  He's  an  old  attachment 
— the  only  one  I  have  now. 

I  gave  him  fifty  marks  and  went  to  see  him  off  at 
Bremerhaven.  It  was  as  though  a  bit  of  my  youth 
was  sailing  away  with  him.  When  the  steamer  cast 
off,  I  found  that  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  felt  a 
wild  desire  to  start  off  too  for  the  unknown,  but  then 
I  remembered  that  there's  no  use  in  it ;  you  may  put 
the  whole  ocean  between  you  and  the  past,  but  you 
take  yourself  with  you  wherever  you  go ;  and  you 
can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too,  in  New  York 
any  more  than  in  Hamburg. 

When  I  came  back  Ludwig  made  me  a  scene  of 
jealousy.  The  dear  old  donkey !  I  succeeded  in 
calming  him  down. 

Behrend  has  been  fleeced  again.  I  don't  trust 
Kalkow.  The  fellow  looks  like  a  swell  mobsman.  I 
said  so  lately  to  Kindermann,  and  she  only  laughed 
at  me.  WeH,  then,  let  her  take  care  of  herself;  she'll 
get  her  fingers  burnt  one  of  these  days.  If  there  was 
any  sort  of  a  fuss  kicked  up  about  this  house,  it 
would  cost  her  a  pretty  penny. 

Our  aristocrat,  von  Kosmos,  behaved  very  inso- 
lently to  me  the  other  day.  I  gave  him  a  cuff  and 
a  kick.  I'll  stand  no  nonsense.  The  next  day  he 
came  all  humility,  and  apologised.  It's  queer  how 
mad  they  all  are  about  me. 
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March 

I  don't  know  why  the  governess  doesn't  come  any 
more  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  with  the  child.  Last 
Friday  I  hadn't  time  to  go ;  but  then  I  went  five 
days  running  and  waited  in  vain.  I'm  afraid  Erica 
must  be  ill.  I  am  terribly  anxious,  and  would  go  to 
the  house  if  I  wasn't  afraid  they  would  chuck  me  out. 
Yesterday  I  went  past  it,  but  I  saw  nobody.  Often  I 
have  had  a  wild  impulse  to  kidnap  the  little  thing. 
But  where  could  I  take  her  ?  Ah  !  life  is  pretty  bad, 
So  frightfully  uncertain.  ,  .  . 


March  22nd. 

Yesterday  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  I  went 
to  the  Peters',  and  got  the  reception  I  expected. 

The  maid  had  scarcely  shown  me  into  the  draw- 
ing-room when  the  lady  of  the  house,  followed  by  her 
husband,  rushed  in  and  flew  at  me.  She  said  it  was 
a  monstrous  piece  of  insolence  on  my  part  to  force 
my  way  in  like  that,  and  if  it  happened  again  she 
would  inform  the  police.  But  this  time  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  ;  and  I  said  it 

"  Indeed  ? "  I  remarked.  "  That  is  charming  of  you. 
What  have  I  done  to  the  child  that  you  should  need 
the  protection  of  the  police  ?  " 

I  was  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  could  have 
boxed  the  creature's  ears.  But  the  old  Consul  tried 
to  smooth  things  down.  "  My  wife  does  not  mean  it 
literally.  But  in  fact  we  have  real  cause  to  complain 
of  your  continued  molestation.  You  had  the  effrontery 
to  persuade  the  child  to  call  you  'mother' — in  the 
presence  of  the  governess !  The  little  girl  is  no 
longer  so  young  that  such  impressions  leave  no  trace 
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— things  like  that  will  remain  in  her  memory.  You 
must  therefore  see  that  it  cannot  go  on." 

"  I  don't  see  it  at  all ! "  cried  I.  "  I  have  a  right  to 
the  child,  too.  I  brought  her  into  the  world.  I  have 
human  rights,  mother-rights,  which  no  devilry  can 
take  away  from  me.  I  will  see  my  child  from  time 
to  time— I  will\n 

Frau  Peters  exclaimed  that  I  was  an  insolent 
creature,  and  must  leave  the  house  at  once.  But  the 
->ld  Consul  said  :  "  Go,  Agnes.  Leave  me  alone  with 
the  young  lady  ;  she  will  soon  listen  to  reason." 

And  when  she  was  gone  he  took  me  by  the  arm 
and  said :  "  Now  look  here,  my  child  !  If  you  cause 
us  any  more  trouble  with  your  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions, I  shall  give  a  hint  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  to  bestow  a  little  of  his  attention  upon  you  and 
your  way  of  life.  Your  father  wrote  me  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  you,  and  that  to  his  deep  sorrow  you  had 
entirely  rejected  all  his  advice  and  all  his  warnings. 
Your  whole  appearance,  however,  is  a  proof  that  you 
have  the  use  of  plenty  of  jnoney.  Where  you  get  it 
from  is  no  affair  of  mine,  nor  does  it  interest  me,  but 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  our  police  lend  no 
countenance  to  certain  things.  I  opine,  therefore, 
that  a  close  supervision  might  prove  anything  but 
agreeable  to  you.  ..." 

I  longed  to  answer  him — and  I  couldn't.  I  was 
so  affronted  that  my  cheeks  flamed.  I  was  horribly 
humiliated  in  the  presence  of  the  old  man  ;  and  the 
end  of  it  all  was  that  I  slunk  out  like  a  whipped  cur, 
after  having  faithfully  promised  him  not  to  worry 
about  Erica  any  more  (which  promise  I  of  course 
shall  break).'  Once  I  got  outside,  I  hurried  as  fast 
as  I  could  through  the  streets.  I  ^as  so  wretched  ! 
Here  was  a  fresh  degradation,  and  I  had  such  a  load 
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of  shame  already  on  my  shoulders.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  I  felt.  The  rustling  of  my  silk  petti- 
coat, which  usually  I  enjoyed  hearing,  got  on  my 
nerves.  I  ran  and  ran,  as  if  I  were  trying  to  escape 
from  my  infamy.  Oh!  it's  an  awful  life — an  awful 
life  !  .  .  . 

Yesterday  evening  we  had  a  great  tow-row.  Every 
one  of  the  private  rooms  was  occupied.  I  drank 
myself  stupid  with  champagne,  and  I  have  a 
"  mouth  "  this  morning. 

They  had  a  fine  time  in  the  blue  saloon.  I  wasn't 
there.  I  couldn't  stand  that.  Besides,  there  were  a 
few  respectable  middle-class  women  there — shop- 
keepers' wives  from  St  Pauli's.  We  do  have  several 
real  "  fine  ladies,"  occasionally.  When  people  live  as 
they  do,  recklessly  and  extravagantly,  eating  and  drink- 
ing their  fill,  with  no  anxieties,  plenty  of  money,  and 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  it  is  natural  enough  that 
they  should  come  here  occasionally  to  give  a  fillip 
to  their  jaded  nerves  ;  but  those  worthy  Philistine 
women  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  their  cooking-pots 
and  their  husbands. 

I  was  so  befogged  that  I  tore  my  costly  lace  dress 
off  my  back  instead  of  unhooking  it.  It's  done  for 
now  ;  I  gave  it  to  my  laundress  for  her  daughter,  who 
wants  to  go  to  a  music-hall.  Kosmos,  who  was  with 
me,  is  to  give  me  another  in  its  place. 


September  loth. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  I  was  three  weeks 
it  Ilsenburg  with  Kosmos.  But  I  had  my  own 
rooms,  and  wrote  my  name  as  "  Frau  Gotteball,  from 
Hamburg,"  in  the  visitors'  book.  I  did  that  on 
Ludwig's  account — the  good  creature  is  so  desperately 
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in  love  and  so  wildly  jealous.  He  always  came  to  sec 
me  on  Sundays,  and  arranged  it  so  that  he  arrived 
on  Saturday  evening  and  left  late  on  Sunday  for 
Harzburg,  where  he  was  staying  with  his  wife.  At 
the  same  time  Kosmos  was  in  Hanover.  Once,  at 
the  Brocken  Hotel,  we  came  across  Ludwig  and 
his  wife,  whom  I  had  never  seen  till  then.  She  is  a 
little,  slender,  delicate-looking  thing,  narrow-chested 
and  pale,  and  evidently  highly  anaemic.  They 
sat  opposite  me  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  I  couldn't 
take  my  eyes  off  her.  She  made  me  feel  bad — I 
don't  know  why,  for  she  doesn't  suffer  through  me. 
Ludwig  is  far  too  tactful  and  fine-natured  a  man  to 
let  his  little  wife  see  that  he  doesn't  love  her.  .  .  . 
Dear  God!  yes,  I  ought  rather  to  have  envied  than 
pitied  her!  And  the  few  thousands  which  Ludwig 
spends  on  me,  she,  who  lives  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and 
never  knows  what  it  is  to  do  without  anything  she 
wants,  will  never  miss.  She  has  her  parents,  too,  and 
she  has  her  home ;  around  her  there  swarms  no 
hideous  brood  of  snake-like  thoughts  such  as  those 
which  writhe  and  curl  about  rne  (except  when  the 
drink  drugs  my  brain)  and  hem  me  in,  and  lie  across 
my  every  way  of  escape,  and  circle  me  around  so  that 
my  very  breath  fails  me  sometimes  at  the  horror  of 
it.  ...  1  dare  not  reflect :  when  I  do,  it's  terrible. 

Ludwig  devoured  me  with  his  eyes.  Afterwards 
I  went  for  a  walk  alone  over  the  slope.  All  about 
me  stood  and  lay  and  walked  little  groups  of  happy, 
chattering,  contented  people ;  the  air  was  clear  and 
warm,  and  yet  with  a  little  freshness  in  it — it  was  an 
ideal  Sunday.  But  my  heart  was  sore.  I  know 
many  people — many  men  who  desire  my  favours 
and  are  ready  to  pay  highly  for  them — and  yet,  in 
reality,  how  utterly  forlorn  I  am !  I  stand  in  the 
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centre  of  my  own  little  world,  and  life  circles  madly, 
intoxicatingly,  around  me;  yet  I  often  feel  as  if  I 
were  alone  on  a  desolate  isle  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea.  .  .  .  As  I  was  standing  still  and  staring  up  at 
the  sky,  Ludwig  came  quickly  towards  me.  He  had 
plucked  a  little  bunch  of  "  Brocken-myrtle,"  which  is 
only  to  be  found  in  certain  places,  and  was  bringing  it 
to  me.  I  divided  the  bunch  and  gave  him  back  half 
for  his  wife..  "It  will  please  her  when  she  sees  you 
have  picked  it  for  her,"  I  said.  "  I  never  knew  you 
had  such  a  pretty  little  wife,  Ludwig." 

"  She  is  not  a  scrap  pretty,"  said  he,  "  and  she's 
ill-tempered  and  troublesome,  and  frightfully  self- 
willed." 

"  She  is  very  young,  Ludwig,"  I  said. 

"  No  younger  than  you  are,  Thymian." 

"Yes— ^much  younger,"  said  I.  "She  is  still  a 
child,  as  far  as  mind  and  experience  go ;  anyone  can 
see  it.  Of  a  woman  like  that  a  man  can  make  what 
he  chooses.  If  in  ten  years  she  is  a  peevish,  embittered, 
petty-minded,  unlovable  woman,  it  will  be  you  who 
have  made  her  so ;  but  if  she  is  a  pretty,  lovable, 
charming,  kind  one,  it  will  also  be  your  doing, 
Ludwig.  A  man  should  make  his  wife  happy. 
Certainly  it  isn't  always  easy,  but  with  one  like  yours 
it  is.  The  sure  conviction  that  they  are  beloved  is 
to  such  women " 

"You  speak  like  a  book,  Thymian,"  said  Ludwig; 
"but  how  is  one  to  convince  one's  wife  of  a  thing 
which  is  not'?  I  love  one  woman  only  —  you, 
Thymian ! " 

"  A  kindly  lie  is  no  sin,  Ludwig,"  I  replied.  "  If 
you  can't  love  her  in  any  other  way,  love  her  as  a 
child  entrusted  to  your  care.  Be  good  to  her  !  If  you 
should  ever  allow  her  to  suspect  that  you  love  another 
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woman  more  than  you  love  her,  and  I  should  come 
to  know  it,  we  should  be  strangers  from  that  moment." 

He  kissed  my  hand  and  said  nothing  in  reply. 
But  the  next  day  he  wrote  me  a  wild  love-letter  and 
besought  me  to  go  with  him  to  Ostend  for  a  few 
weeks ;  his  wife  was  going  with  her  parents  to 
Franzensbad.  ...  I  had  no  reason  for  refusing. 

We  went  there  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
came  back  last  week.  It  was  a  delightful  time. 
There  are  few  things  more  extraordinary  than  the 
tremendous  influence  exercised  by  the  individuality 
of  one  person  updn  another,  when  that  other  lives  in 
close  and  continual  contact  with  him.  I  could  have 
made  behind  Ludvvig's  back  several  interesting  and 
distinguished  acquaintances,  but  I  simply  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  deceive  him.  If  he  were  the  average 
sensual  man,  or  if  I  believed  that  it  was  merely  a 
sensual  passiori  which  drew  him  to  me,  I  shouldn't 
have  had  any  sort  of  scruple  about  playing  my  cards 
as  suited  me  best.  But  he  is  so  good  and  unselfish 
that  it  would  be  a  really  despicable  thing  to  deceive 
him  thus — all  trusting  and  confiding  as  he  is.  And, 
thank  God !  I'm  not  despicable.  What  I  choose  to 
do — my  scheme  of  life — is  my  own  affair ;  but  nobody 
can  accuse  me,  up  to  the  present,  of  any  mean  action. 
And  indeed  I  think  that  life  would  be  more  lovely, 
and  nearer  to  the  highest  good,  if  men  did  not  make 
so  many  laws  for  one  another,  and  showed  a  greater 
tolerance  and  comprehension  in  their  mutual  dealings, 
instead  of  the  perpetual  narrow-minded  suspicion 
that  they  so  pride  themselves  upon.  Everybody 
should  be  allowed  to  arrange  the  garden  of  his  own 
life  to  his  own  taste.  Let  my  neighbour  have  nothing 
in  his  plot  but  useful  kitchen-herbs  and  vegetables,  or 
nothing  but  roses,  or  nothing  even  but  poison-plant? 
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with  which  to  drug  himself — what  do  I  care,  so  long 
as  he  doesn't  come  too  near  me?  If  he  stays  quietly 
in  his  own  domain,  and  doesn't  steal  my  vegetables,  or 
pick  my  roses,  and  the  scent  of  his  poison-flowers 
doesn't  injure  me,  and  if  he  doesn't  climb  over  my 
fence  and  trample  down  my  beds — surely  that  is  all  I 
need  demand  of  him  ?  In  my  opinion  the  only  real 
wrongs  are  to  wound  or  injure  others  intentionally 
(or  only  to  amuse  one's  self,  as  some  do),  and  coarsely 
to  betray  or  misuse  the  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  one, 

Ludwig's  idealising  love  has  a  kind  of  magnetic 
influence  upon  me.  I  don't  love  him  with  the  true 
woman's  love — I  don't  suppose  I'm  capable  of  feeling 
it.  It  seems  to  me  more  like  a  kind  of  maternal 
tenderness,  although  he  is  ten  years  older  than  I  am 
His  kindness  and  affection  seem  to  flow  like  a  warm 
sweet  stream  through  my  poor  weary  soul,  setting 
free  all  that  is  good  and  unspoilt  within  it;  but  for 
that  very  reason  I  feel  that  a  great  danger  lies  for 
me  in  intercourse  with  Ludwig,  which  I  must  not 
underrate,  for  if  once  I  were  to  begin  to  look  at  life 
differently,  all  would  be  over  with  me,  and  I  could 
do  nothing  but  get  out  somehow  or  other.  Therefore 
I  am  really  glad  to  be  back  again  in  Hamburg, 
breathing  the  old  atmosphere.  I  make  three  crosses 
over  the  "  good  spirits,"  and  chase  them  away. 


May  Jth} 

There's  a  lot  to  be  written  about  the  last  few 
months.  Well,  I  always  told  Kindermann  that  things 
would  take  a  bad  turn  some  time,  but  all  I  thought 
then  was  that  some  fine  day  our  temple  would  be  con- 
fiscate, and  that  there  would  be  a  terrific  fuss,  especially 
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when  it  was  discovered  that  the  business  wasn't 
"kosher."  I  never  dreamed  that  the  saloons  and 
private  rooms  would  be  raided  too.  But  I  suppose 
people  were  going  too  far.  .  .  .  What  cochonnerics  may 
have  gone  on  in  that  part  of  the  house,  heaven  only 
knows  !  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that  branch 
of  Kindermann's  business ;  but  it  was  evidently  a 
flourishing  one,  and  brought  in  a  lot  of  money  to  the  old 
woman.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  patronised 
it  ....  well,  no  one  would  believe  who  they  were ! 

In  short,  the  police  were  given  a  hint  And  one 
evening  a  couple  had  forgotten  to  let  down  the  blinds, 
and  the  neighbours  at  the  back  saw  the  whole  thing, 
and  next  day  we  had  a  shindy.  Luckily,  K.  got  the 
tip  early  in  the  morning  from  little  L.,  who  always 
knows  just  what  the  police  are  up  to ;  and  so  she 
was  able  to  make  arrangements.  She  could  even 
have  got  out  of  the  place  if  she  had  chosen,  but  she 
didn't  choose ;  she  had  rather,  she  says,  be  "  put 
away  "  for  a  year,  and  then  be  her  own  mistress  again. 
But  she  advised  me  to  pack  up  as  quick  as  I  could 
and  be  off.  She  was  quite  pathetic  about  it.  "  I'll 
swear  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it,"  she  said.  "  I've  always  loved  you 
like  a  daughter.  I  wanted  to  do  well  for  you,  and 
so  it  would  be  all  the  worse  if  I  got  you  into  trouble 
now.  Now  remember !  if  they  catch  you  and  make 
you  a  witness,  you  must  be  sure  to  swear  that  you 
knew  nothing  about  anything." 

"  But  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  perjuring  myself,"  I 
answered. 

"  Ah !  nonsense ! "  she  said  contemptuously ;  "  what 
are  you  talking  about  perjury  for?  If  you  believed 
in  God  and  the  dear  angels  and  heaven  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  might  talk  about  perjury,  but 
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t,  heaven  is  no  place  for  us,  and  as  we  can't  get  into  it, 
what  does  one  thing  more  or  less  matter  ?  What's  an 
oath?  It's  only  your  word  of  fronour.  ...  I  can 
tell  you  that  if  I  got  a  groschen  for  every  word  of 
honour  that's  broken  every  day  in  the  world,  I'd  be 
driving  about  Hamburg  in  my  carriage  and  pair." 
Then  she  gave  me  all  sorts  of  good  advice  for  the 
immediate  future.  I  was  to  go  to  Berlin  and  betake 
myself  to  a  friend  of  hers  there,  a  Leipzig  woman, 
who  also  lets  rooms.  She  gave  me  the  address  and 
a  letter,  and  helped  me  with  my  packing.  We  did 
it  in  three  skips  of  a  flea.  At  two  o'clock  I  was 
driving  off  with  my  boxes  on  a  cab,  and  at  three 
the  police  had  closed  the  establishment  and  arrested 
Kindermann.  I  drove  first  to  the  Berlin  station, 
deposited  my  heavy  baggage,  and  then  went  on  with 
a  bag  or  two  to  Frau  Adler  in  the  Langenreihe.  I 
asked  her  to  let  me  stay  a  couple  of  days  with  her, 
which  she  willingly  consented  to.  That  day  I  was 
so  tired  and  worn  out  that  I  couldn't  make  any  plans, 
but  the  next  day  I  wrote  to  Ludwig  and  asked  him 
to  come  over.  He  came  at  once,  very  much  horrified 
at  the  sensational  affair,  which  the  evening  and 
morning  papers  had  reported.  And  he  couldn't  get 
over  the  fact  that  I  had  "  unsuspectingly "  lived  in 
such  a  hell  of  iniquity.  Then  he  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  set  me  on  his  knee  and  told  me  that  he  couldn't 
any  longer  contemplate  my  wandering  about  home- 
less and  forlorn.  He  would  get  divorced  from  his 
wife  and  marry  me.  He  had  said  something  about 
it  to  her  that  morning  and  there  had  been  a  terrible 
scene,  and  now  she  was  gone  off  to  her  parents,  and 
he  was  going  that  very  evening  to  the  authorities 
to  take  the  preliminary  steps. 

I    scarcely  said   a  word.     An   alluring   vision  was 
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shaping  itself  before  my  imagination — of  a  future 
filled  with  calm  happiness,  a  future  in  which  all  that 
now  is  but  delusion  w,ould  come  true  for  me.  I  was  so 
very  tired  of  life — and  it  was  sweet  to  think  of  living 
henceforward  under  the  sheltering  protection  of  a  true 
and  tender-hearted  man  who  belived  in  me  implicitly. 
But  that  emotion  passed  away,  and  I  knew  the  truth 
again — knew  that  the  way  back  was  forbidden  to  me, 
knew  that  I  had  burned  my  boats;  and  with  the 
recognition  a  quite  different  mood  came  to  me.  I 
resolved  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  tell  Ludwig  all,  and 
send- him  back  to  reconciliation  with  his  little  wife. 

To  this  day  I  don't  know  how  I  plucked  up 
courage  to  make  my  confession.  At  first  it  was  very 
slow  and  faltering,  but  then  the  words  began  to  come 
faster,  and  at  last  it  was  all  out,  in  its  dreadful  cut- 
and-dried  brutality — the  story  of  my  life  in  plain, 
unvarnished  truth.  I  told  him  everything.  He  got 
as  white  as  the  tablecloth,  and  then  turned  livid,  and 
I  could  see  that  he  was  panting  for  breath. 

"It's  not  true!"  he  cried.  "It's  not  true!  It's 
your  imagination,  Thymian.  It  can't  be  true!" 

"Ah!  yes,  it  is,"  I  said.  "I  have  belonged  to 
many  other  men — to  every  man  who  wanted  me, 
and  was  able  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  loving  n  e." 

Then  he  leaped  up,  caught  me  by  the  ai:n,  and 
flung  me  from  him  with  a  vigour  which  1  hau  never 
thought  he  possessed.  I  fell  down;  but  he  was 
storming  like  a  wild  beast  about  the  room,  and  at 
last  in  his  paroxysm  he  dashed  open  the  window  and 
threw  down  the  flower-pots,  so  that  the  children 
playing  in  the  yard  yelled  out  with  fright ;  and  then 
he  tore  the  pictures  from  the  walls  and  the  ornaments 
from  the  tables  and  flung  them  at  me,  and  pushed 
me  with  his  foot  and  spit  at  me,  saying  dreadful 
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*  things  all  the  time,  like  :  "  And  I've  loved  a  thing 
like  that !  .  .  .  I've  driven  away  my  wife  for  that 
creature,  and  almost  broken  with  my  whole  family ! 
.  .  .  And  I  loved  her  like  a  saint.  .  .  .  And  she's  a 
common ! " 

I  sat  quite  still  on  the  sofa  and  let  him  rave,  for 
the  madder  he  got,  the  calmer  and  easier  I  got 
Quite  well  I  know  that  I  have  transgressed  against 
all  the  recognised  rules  of  morality  and  social  order, 
and  am  a  pariah,  an  outcast  in  the  eyes  of  most 
people ;  but  I  know  too  that  my  life  has  been  a  great 
and  poignant  tragedy,  and  that  if  Ludwig  had  loved 
me  with  the  infinite,  pure,  and  sacred  love  of  which 
I  had  believed  him  capable,  he  would  have  forgiven 
all  and  forgotten  all  in  the  greatness  of  his  com- 
passion for  me.  He  would  have  seen  in  me  a  tragic 
figure,  and  in  spite  of  everything  would  have  taken 
me  into  his  arms  and  his  heart.  And  then  I  should 
have  belonged  to  him — utterly,  body  and  soul.  ...  I 
should  have  been  faithful  to  him  to  my  last,  last 
breath.  I  should  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  world 
with  him,  starved  with  him,  died  for  him  !  .  .  . 

But  his  abusive  fury  proved  to  me  that  he  is  just 
the  ordinary  average  European,  whose  dull  Philistine 
perceptions  never  get  further  than  the  surface  of 
things,  never  penetrate  to  the  deep  inner  meaning 
of  all  that  goes  on  around  them.  Behind  my  guilt 
stands  the  majesty  of  suffering.  .  .  .  But  he  could  only 
see  the  sin ! 

Frau  Adler  rushed  in,  and  said  she  would  call  the 
police,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  damages,  and  she 
wouldn't  keep  me  an  hour  longer,  if  these  were  the 
kind  of  lunatics  I  had  for  visitors. 

Ludwig  flung  three  gold  coins  on  the  table  and  took 
op  his  hat. 
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"  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  human  nature  to-day J"  he 
cried. 

"But  you  have  gained  something  in  its  place,"  I 
answered,  coldly.  .  .  . 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Eimsbiittel,  hoping  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  child.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold 
day.  The  damp  chill  of  the  air  penetrated  my  cloth- 
ing, and  I  shivered  like  a  fox-terrier.  I  hardly  hoped, 
either,  for  any  success,  for  it  wasn't  likely  that  the 
child  would  be  out  in  such  weather."  I  was  just  going 
to  turn  back  when  the  door  of  the  Peters'  abode 
opened,  and  the  girl  came  out  with  Erica.  She 
looked  like  a  big  French  doll  in  her  little  white  coat, 
with  the  great  white  hat  on  her  black  hair,  and  her 
kittle  white  gaiters  and  furry  boots.  I  followed  the 
pair  at  a  little  distance,  and  called  the  child  by  name. 
She  looked  round,  evidently  recognised  me,  and  began 
to  cry  piteously,  stretching  up  her  little  arms  to  her 
nurse.  I  must  suppose  that  they  have  told  the  poor 
baby  horrible  things  about  me  to  frighten  her,  for  she 
was  apparently  terrified  at  the  sight  of  me ;  and  the 
girl,  who  of  course  had  her  orders,  took  the  little 
thing  up  in  her  arms  and  hurried  off  like  lightning. 
I  let  them  go,  and  went  my  way.  I  see  now  that  it 
really  is  best  to  cross  little  Erica's  path  no  more.  In 
the  evening  I  went  to  Berlin, 


CHAPTER  XI 

MY  arrival  in  Berlin  didn't  take  place  under 
very  favourable  auspices.     I  had  a  heavy 
cold,  a  cough,  and  a  good  deal  of  fever. 
I  spent  the  night  at  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue, 
and  the  next  day  I  made  my  way  to  Frau  Beidatsch 
in  the  Zimmerstrasse.     The   house  looks  immensely 
imposing  outside,   but   the   entrance   hall   is    simply 
awful :  pitch-dark  stairs  covered  with  shabby  linoleum, 
common  doors — in  short,  utterly  vulgar.     Frau  Beid- 
atsch lives  on  the  second  floor,  and  beside  her  name- 
plate  there  were  three  visiting  cards  nailed  up.     (Mine 
makes  the  fourth.) 

Heinrich  Beidatsch,  Solicitor. 

The  Misses  Bhinck,  Beauty  Doctors,  Masseuses,  Manicurists. 
Ella  Ronach,  Dancer. 

I  rang.  Frau  B.  opened  the  door  herself.  A  fat 
woman  in  a  light-coloured  cotton  jacket,  with  a  very 
powerful  physique,  a  sharp-featured,  sallow  face,  an 
incongruous  pair  of  "  nippers"  on  her  nose,  and  long 
hands,  so  thin  as  to  make  a  striking  contrast  with  her 
corpulent  form. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  demanded.  I  intro- 
duced myself,  and  she  let  me  in.  "  Oh !  so  you're 
from  Old  Anna,  are  you?"  she  cried.  "Come  in, 
Fraulein.  We're  a  little  casual  here,  but  people  soon 
learn  to  put  up  with  us."  And  with  that  she  led 
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me  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  great  pot  of  cabbage 
was  boiling,  and  filling  the  whole  place  with  its  well- 
known  perfume.  Along  the  wall  there  stood  a  basket- 
sofa  with  a  table  in  front  of  it,  and  on  that  1  was 
obliged  to  sit  down.  "  Now  tell  me,"  she  went  on, 
"what  Old  Anna  has  been  doing." 

I  told  her. 

"  She  must  have  gone  a  pretty  good  pace  to  get 
into  trouble,  for  she  was  always  a  bit  of  a  dog,  was 
Anna.  And  oh  !  she  was  a  downy  one  !  "  Then  she 
added:  "We  were  schoolfellows  and  neighbours  in 
the  old  days,  you  know." 

I  couldn't  help  comparing  her  with  Kindermann 
when  she  said  that.  Good  heavens  I  she >  does  look  a 
lot  older;  for  Kindermann  when  she  was  dressed  up 
really  looked  quite  youthful,  and  almost  like  a  lady! 
While  we  sat  opposite  one  another,  enwrapped  with 
cabbage-fumes,  I  could  see  how  sharply  she  was 
taking  stock  of  me,  and  that  gradually  her  thin  face 
was  assuming  a  more  benevolent  expression. 

We  talked  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  at  last 
t  asked  her  if  she  happened  to  have  a  room  vacant. 

"  For  yourself? "  she  asked. 

I  said  "  Yes." 

"Well,  you've  come  in  a  good  hour,"  said  she. 
"  Our  very  best  room,  the  one  that  looks  on  the  street 
and  has  a  separate  entrance,  happens  to  be  vacant. 
I  don't  let  to  everybody,  I  can  tell  you.  I  take  only 
the  better  kind  of  ladies — not  the  ones  under  Govern- 
ment Control.  My  ladies  all  have  their  own  pro- 
fessions. What  do  you  do?  You'll  have  to  specify 
something.  Can  you  manicure,  or  massage,  or  will 
you  go  on  the  stage,  or  would  you  rather  represent 
yourself  as  a  nurse?" 

I    said   that   I   was   thinking*  of  giving  lessons  ia 
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foreign  languages,  that  I  spoke  French  and  English 
perfectly,  and  also  Russian  and  Italian. 

"  Very  good,"  she  replied.  "  A  teacher" of  languages 
is  very  smart  and  original.  Well,  we'll  put  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  directory  for  you.  My  son,  who  is  a 
solicitor,  will  compose  it.  I'll  call  him  in  a  minute." 

I  said  I  should  like  to  see  the  rooms,  so  she 
waddled  off  in  front  of  me  and  opened  the  door. 

The  room  which  we  entered  made  a  very  poverty- 
stricken  impression  upon  me  at  first  sight,  although 
it  had  a  sort  of  shabby  smartness  about  it.  The 
curtains  were  dirty,  the  carpet  was  threadbare  and 
dusty,  the  crimson  plush  furniture  was  faded.  Along 
the  wall  stood  a  sofa  vvith  a  greyish  fur  rug  on  it, 
and  in  the  corner  was  the  bed,  behind  a  Spanish 
screen.  I  must  confess  that  the  idea  of  living  in 
such  a  place  appalled  me. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  the  room  ?•"  I  asked. 

"  A  hundred  and  eighty  marks  inclusive." 

I  thought  my  ears  had  deceived  me.  A  hundred 
and  eighty  marks  !  Then  my  board  at  Kindermann's, 
where  I  had  a  charming  room,  must  have  cost  me 
literally  nothing! 

"  Monthly  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Of  course.  Did  you  think  it  was  yearly?"  she 
said,  and  laughed  out  loud. 

"  I  think  it's  very  dear,"  said  I. 

"  Dear  ?  Oh,  come,  Fraulein,  you're  joking.  On 
the  contrary,  it's  cheap.  Think  of  the  risks  we  run! 
You  won't  find  anyone  to  take  you  for  less.  Such  a 
stylish  lady  won't  surely  make  a  fuss  about  a  few 
marks ! " 

I  considered.  I  couldn't  remain  for  long  at  the 
hotel.  Perhaps  at  first  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  room  of  this  kind — poor  enough  in  all  con- 
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science,  but  one  about  which  no  questions  would  be 
asked.  ...  So  I  took  it,  and  had  my  things  sent  over 
in  the  evening. 

I  was  so  utterly  wretched  that  I  couldn't  think  at 
all.  The  stove  smoked  in  my  room,  the  bedclothes 
smelt  of  chloral,  and  I  heard  people  coming  and 
going  all  night  long.  Next  morning  I  wasn't  able 
to  get  up ;  I  was  feverish  and  had  a  violent  pain  in 
my  side.  Frau  Beidatsch  brought  me  the  manuscript 
copy  of  my  advertisement,  with  my  breakfast.  It 
seemed  to  me  rather  strangely  written.  Like  this  : — 

FRAULEIN     THYMIAN 

GottebaU  desires  to  give  lessons 
in  English  and  French.  Also 
Russian  and  Italian, 

\  asked  B.  why  the  first  two  words  were  separated  so 
prominently  from  the  rest? 

"  Why,  Fraulein,  that's  the  tip, "  said  she.  "  Other- 
wise how  are  the  gentlemen  to  know?  You'd  be 
really  taken  for  a  mere  teacher  if  it  wasn't  put  like 
that.  Here  in  Berlin  things  are  very  different — 
Hamburg's  only  a  provincial  town,  after  all." 

I  was  so  sick  and  weary  that  I  couldn't  be  bothered 
saying  anything.  In  the  evening  I  had  to  send  for 
the  doctor,  and  he  said  I  had  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  The  first  day  I  lay  in  a  sort  of  lethargy, 
but  later  I  was  frequently  unconscious  for  hours  at 
a  time.  In  the  intervals  I  felt  dreadfully  ill.  My 
temperature  went  up  to  forty,  and  over,  Quite 
apathetically  I  watched  the  figures  which  moved 
about  my  bed,  when  Frau  B.  was  out  of  the  room. 
There  were  two  girls,  one  with  red  hair  and  the  other 
with  black,  both  very  dishevelled,  and  dressed  alike  in 
scarlet  blouses  and  black  skirts.  The  third  was  a 
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small,  very  slender,  fair-haired  creature.  All  three 
rummaged  among  my  things  in  the  coolest  manner, 
tried  on  my  hats  and  coats  and  cloaks,  and  behaved 
as  if  they  were  already  dividing  my  inheritance 
between  them  !  Luckily  the  two  boxes  containing 
my  jewellery  were  locked. 

When,  after  three  weeks'  illness,  I  got  a  little  better, 
I  learned  that  they  were  my  three  fellow  lodgers.  I 
must  confess  that  the  two  Blunck  sisters,  Molly  and 
Dolly,  were  very  kind  and  sympathetic  and  nice, 
often  bringing  me  flowers  and  fruit,  and  always  ready 
to  do  any  little  thing  for  me.  The  dancer  —  she  is  in 
the  chorus  at  the  Apollo  Theatre  —  I  didn't  like  at  all 
so  well.  .  .  .  They  all  have  pretty  foul  mouths  :  never 
in  my  life  have  I  heard  such  language,  although 
Kindermann,  Connie,  and  all  that  lot  were  good  at 
abuse.  When  they  were  sitting  together  in  my  room, 
they  used  to  tell  one  another  their  adventures,  and  in 
this  way  I  got  a  glimpse  into  a  world  and  a  life  that 
hitherto  I  had  had  no  conception  of.  Good  God  ! 
but  it's  awful  !  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  had  had 
to  do  were  gentlemen,  who  never  showed  me  any 
discourtesy  nor  let  me  feel  that  I  -  But  here,  where 
it's  a  mere  question  of  marks  and  groschen  .... 
ghastly  ! 

My  recovery  was  a  slow  one.  I  cried  whole  nights 
and  days  at  a  time.  I  had  lost  all  courage.  My 
surroundings  humiliated  me;  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
been  flung  into  an  abyss  of  degradation,  and  I  longed 
to  die.  But  as  I  gradually  got  better  the  desire  for 
death  left  me.  When  I  got  up  for  the  first  time, 
though,  I  made  a  dreadful  discovery.  The  box  in 
which  I  kept  my  money  had  been  opened  with  a 
false  key,  and  the  nine  hundred  marks  which  I  had 
taken  out  of  the  bank  at  Hamburg  had  disappeared, 
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as  well  as  a  diamond  ring  (my  first  one,  given  me  by 
Glimm)  and  pin.  I  of  course  kicked  up  a  row,  but 
Frau  B.  got  into  a  terrible  state  of  mind  and  said 
I  had  better  not  dare  to  bring  the  police  down  upon 
her;  she  was  no  thief,  and  had  no  thieves  in  her 
house;  her  "honour"  was  the  only  capital  she  had 
(my  God !  then  she  must  be  a  very  poor  woman ! ), 
and  so  forth.  Of  course  it  had  been  stolen  in  the 
hotel,  and  I'd  never  see  it  again.  Hadn't  the  box 
been  under  my  nose  the  whole  time  I  had  been  with 
her?  .  .  .  The  girls,  too,  implored  me  not  to  attract 
official  attention  to  them,  for  they  had  enough  to  fear 
as  it  was.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  held  my  tongue ;  I 
wasn't  anxious  to  have  to  do  with  the  police  myself. 
But  it  was  really  terrible.  Nine  hundred  marks! 
Almost  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  world.  When  I 
had  paid  Frau  B.'s  bill,  and  the  doctor's  and  the 
chemist's,  I  had  exactly  four  marks  twenty  left. 
Frau  B.  advised  me  to  pawn  some  of  my  winter 
things,  as  I  wouldn't  want  them  again  this  year. 
And  I  did.  She  herself  took  my  Persian  lamb  coat 
and  the  sable  muff  that  Ludwig  gave  me,  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, and  actually  brought  back  three  hundred 
and  thirty  marks  !  I  was  glad  !  I  don't  know  who 
can  have  stolen  the  money  and  the  two  ornaments ; 
perhaps  it  really  did  happen  at  the  hotel.  I  have  no 
suspicion  of  the  girls  or  of  Frau  B.  either,  but  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  her  son,  the  so-called 
solicitor.  He's  an  ugly,  horrid  creature,  with  fawning 
manners.  But  so  far  as  I  know  he  was  never  alone 
in  my  room.  Well,  lost  is  lost;  and,  luck  is  luck. 
If  I  get  the  things  again,  I'll  believe  in  mine ! 

The  first  effect  of  my  advertisement,  so  to  speak, 
was  a  quite  young  lad,  an  unfledged  creature,  who 
wanted  to  go  to  extremities  at  once,  and  behaved 
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altogether  so  impossibly  that  I  kicked  him  out.  So 
he  went  a  doorway  further  on,  and  got  manicured  by 
Molly  and  Dolly.  They  shouted  with  laughter  at 
me,  and  said  I  was  a  great  goose.  Later  came  a  few 
more  clients,  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  kick  in 
solid  earnest,  but  in  the  end,  I — didn't 

\  have  put  another  advertisement  in  two  of  the 
good  papers,  through  which  I  hope  to  get  some 
genuine  pupils — male  or  female.  Often  I  positively 
long  for  something  to  do,  for  some  decent  employ- 
ment, and,  above  all,  for  some  educated  human  being 
to  talk  with.  This  intercourse  with  the  girls  is  simply 
frightful.  Molly  and  Dolly  come  of  poor  but  respect- 
able parents,  and  were  shopgirls  in  Wertheim.  One 
day  they  came  to  know  a  woman  who  did  manicur- 
ing, and  invited  them  to  visit  her  (&  la  Anna  Kinder- 
mann).  And  so  it  went  on,  from  one  little  thing  to 
another,  exactly  as  it  did  with  me.  In  the  end,  this 
woman  induced  them  to  pick  locks  and  steal  things 
out  of  the  shop,  and  they  were  found  out  and  got  four 
months.  When  they  came  out,  they  resolved  to  stick 
together  and  give  themselves  out  as  sisters.  As  they 
are  always  dressed  exactly  alike,  they  go  in  their  own 
circle  by  the  name  of  "  The  Ponies."  They  often 
wanted  me  to  go  with  them  in  the  evenings,  but  I 
couldn't.  I've  never  yet  gone  on  the  streets,  as  they 
do 

I  often  walk  in  the  Thiergarten.  It's  so  lovely 
there  now.  But  the  fresh  green  and  the  spring 
breezes  make  me  melancholy.  The  world  is  so  fair 
•-and  life  is  so  foul ! 


August  1 8th,  '93. 

A  heat  fit  to  kill  one.     Thevpavements  ?re  oositiveljf 
Ul 
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scorching,  and  the  air  is  like  a  puff  of  flame.  How  I 
envy  the  people  who  can  get  away  to  the  sea  or  the 
country!  I  can't,  for  I  have  no  money.  I  think  I'm 
like  a  frigate  that  has  been  wrecked,  and  is  now  being 
unrigged  to  make  an  inglorious  end  as  a  collier.  But 
I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  feel  like  a  collier  !  That's 
the  tragedy  with  me.  I  can't  attain  to  the  moral 
lethargy  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  life  such 
as  the  Ponies  lead.  No  one  could  do  it  with  full 
consciousness,  with  awakened  mind — that's  totally 
unthinkable. 

So  pretty  nearly  all  my  jewellery  is  at  the  pawn- 
broker's. Every  week  a  fresh  bit  finds  its  way  there, 
and  I  don't  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  all.  I 
had  a  few  pupils  of  both  sexes,  but  after  the  first  few 
lessons  they  sent  me  my  fees  and  didn't  come  again. 
The  milieu  didn't  suit  them,  I  suppose,  and  I  don't 
vonder ! 

I'm  not  really  better  of  my  illness,  either.  The 
heat  pulls  me  down  altogether.  I  look  awful — a 
perfect  skeleton.  Once  or  twice  I  took  a  "  business- 
walk  " — a  walk  for  customers.  .  .  .  But  nothing  came 
of  it.  I  don't  know  why.  The  Ponies  say  that  I  look 
too  haughty  and  distinguished,  and  that  no  one  would 
dare  come  up  to  me.  Perhaps  that  may  be  it. 

I  am  so  feeble,  so  enervated  by  this  heat !  Day 
after  day  I  lie,  half-dressed,  on  the  long  chair,  and 
dream  the  time  away.  I  live  as  economically  as 
possible,  so  as  to  eke  out  my  money,  but  one  must 
eat  And  the  rent  mounts  up  so.  I  am  terrified  of 
the  future.  Beidatsch  is  often  very  insolent  and 
offensive ;  probably  she  is  afraid  of  losing  by  me — 
a  quite  groundless  anxiety,  since  she  always  demands 
her  money  the  very  second  it's  due,  and  I  should 
infallibly  be  kicked  out  if  I  didn't  pay  on  the  nail. 
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The  precious  "solicitor"  sometimes  hangs  about, 
•  trying  to  induce  me  to  goon  the  streets.  Yesterday 
evening  he  was  with  me,  and  went  on  the  same  tack. 
"  Such  a  pretty  lady  as  you  are,  with  such  fine  stylish 
clothes  and  such  international  attractions,  would  have 
to  choose  the  best  places — the  Linden  or  the  Kur- 
fursten  Quay,"  he  said*  "  Those  streets  are  paved 
with  gold  for  such  as  you.  Most  of  the  girls  here 
are  such  cattle.  .  .  ." 

I  have  written  to  K.  and  R,  but  had  no  answers. 
With  them  it's  out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 

If  only  it  wasn't  so  infernally  hot !  Often  a  frantic 
longing  for  the  long-ago  time  of  my  youth  possesses 
me.  I  feel  so  frightfully  old.  A  maddening  home- 
sickness, as  it  were,  for  our  lovely  quiet  garden,  with 
the  moonlight  on  the  tall  white  lilies  and  the  red 
roses — oh !  it  comes  right  over  me !  ...  home-sick- 
ness for  mdther's  grave,  for  the  wide  green  country 
and  the  silver  mists,  and  the  cool,  mysterious  evenings 
when  the  folks  sit  under  the  broad-branched  lime 
trees,  laughing  and  talking,  while  a  horse  neighs  now 
and  then  from  the  meadows,  or  a  sleepy  cow  lows 
softly.  .  .  .  Gone,  gone  !  Past  and  gone !  lost  for 
everl 


Once  I've  got  some  money  again  I  mean  to  send 
Osdorff  his  fare  home,  and  tell  him  to  come  to  me. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it.  The  poor  fellow  is 
having  a  poor  time :  he  actually  suffers  hunger.  His 
family  don't  help  him  at  all ;  I  suppose  they  don't 
want  to  have  him  on  their  shoulders  again.  I 
think  it's  contemptible  and  shabby  of  them.  He 
writes  me  the  most  grievous  letters.  As  soon  as  I 
have  some  money,  he  shall  get  two  hundred  marks 
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out  of  it.  Other  people  keep  a  dog  or  a  bird ;  why 
shouldn't  I  keep  a  poor  boy  like  that,  for  the  sake  of 
his  company?.  Decidedly  poor  old  Casimir  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  the  usual  "  Louis,"  who 
thinks  he  can  play  the  lord  and  master  over  us 
women — for  I've  gone  on  the  streets.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  me  to  do. 

Old  Kindermann  got  a  year  and  a  half.  They 
couldn't  substantiate  the  worst  charge  against  her,  so 
she  escaped  the  House  of  Correction  by  the  skin  of 
her  teeth. 

Things  are  going  tolerably  with  me  now.  I've  been 
able  to  take  some  of  my  jewellery  out  of  pawn.  My 
old  power  of  fascination  seems  to  work  again.  I  have 
so  many  aspirants  that  I  often  have  to  disappoint 
some  of  them.  In  the  evenings  at  Keek's,  or  at  the 
"  National,"  they  swarm  like  flies  round  a  honey-pot 
When  once  I  thoroughly  realised  that  I  had  sunk 
.beyond  retrieval,  I  threw  my  last  remaining  scruples 
overboard.  I  often  pretend  to  myself  that  I  am  dead, 
and  that  the  people  among  whom  I  now  live  are 
corpses.  And  so  they  are.  They  have  breathed 
away  their  souls — they  have  expired;  and  they  prove 
by  their  existence  that  no  one  can  possibly  live — I 
wiile  "live"  advisedly — without  something  which  can 
be  called  by  the  name  of  soul. 

My  knowledge  of  languages  is  very  useful  to  me. 
I  often  get,  by  means  of  it,  very  rich  foreigners  who 
pay  well — and  that's  the  principal  thing  for  me  now- 
adays. Last  night  I  had  a  Russian  who  couldn't 
speak  a  word  of  German ;  he  gave  me  three  hundred 
marks.  "  The  Ponies "  have  had  luck,  too.  Molly, 
in  October,  made  at  some  bar  the  acquaintance  of 
an  American  who  offered  her  a  settled  engagement 
Li  a  year.  She  told  him  that  she  would  not  leave 
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her  "sister,"  and  then  he  engaged  the  two  of  them  ; 
that  is,  he  has  taken  rooms  for  them  in  the  Tauben- 
strasse  and  gives  them  four  hundred  marks  a  month  ; 
and  he  is  only  in  Berlin  four  months  out  of  the  year, 
so  they  have  all  the  rest  of  the  time  to  themselves. 

Truly  I  have  learnt  a  deal.  At  first  it  appalled 
me,  although  I  had  at  Anna  Kindermann's  a  pretty 
stiff  preliminary  training.  In  this  world  of  corpses, 
the  corruption  fills  the  atmosphere,  and  one  has 
simply  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  The  nausea  gradually 
leaves  one.  These  women,  and  the  men  they  have 
to  do  with,  are  a  regularly  organised  class,  and  on 
the  whole  there  is  a  certain  solidarity  of  interests. 
There's  no  perceptible  outward  difference  between 
the  "Government-Control"  women  and  us.  Halbsei- 
denen — that  is  the  designation  for  those  who  are  not 
so  "controlled."  Of  course  every  Halbseidene  is 
frightfully  worried  and  beset  by  the  Public  Morality 
Legislation  ;'not  indeed  that  the  "Controls"  entirely 
escape  either  from  the  frantic  terror  of  imprisonment. 
The  investigations  in  themselves  are  not  so  bad  ;  it's 
the  hideous  difficulty  of  shaking  off  the  supervision 
afterwards  that  scares  us.  And  then,  the  question  of 
finding  a  place  to  live  in  !  That's  a  ghastly  business. 
It's  bad  enough  for  us  to  find  a  roof  for  our  heads, 
but  with  the  "  Controls,"  it's  a  real  terror  to  have  to 
look  for  rooms.  J  really  do  lodge  cheaply.  Most  of 
us  pay  seven  or  eight  marks  a  day,  often  much  more. 
The  landlady  runs  a  tremendous  risk,  you  see;  for  if 
a  girl  has  any  trouble  with  the  police,  the  landlady 
always  lives  in  the  fear  of  a  criminal  charge  being 
brought  Ptrainst  herself. 

o  o 

I  often  wonder,  when  the  laws  to  a  certain  extent 
sanction  the  profession  by  instituting  the  "Control," 
why  they  don't  arrange  for  the  domicile  of  the  women. 
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The  outrageous  charges  for  lodging  are  dreadfully 
hard  to  earn ;  for  many,  quite  impossible.  We  must 
dress  well,  and  the  life  is  expensive  in  lots  of  other 
ways  besides.  For  example,  I  pay  income-tax  on 
four  thousand  marks  of  income,  and  am  described 
as  a  teacher  of  languages.  Do  the  returning  officers 
really  imagine  that  a  teacher  of  languages  in  the 
Zimmerstrasse  could  possibly  earn  that  ?  Or  have 
they  their  own  private  convictions  on  the  point? 
Who  knows  ? 

People  who  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of  theso 
circles  think  quite  erroneously  of  the  relations  which 
prevail  between  the  men  and  women.  I  used  to 
think  myself  that  a  "Louis"  was  simply  a  man  who 
acted  as  a  kind  of  agent,  finding  a  clientele,  protecting 
the  girls  against  unprofitable  or  too  brutal  customers, 
drawing  such  men's  attention  to  their  obligations  of 
adequate  payment,  and  acting  in  general  as  a  kind  of 
slave-owner  to  the  women.  So  he  does ;  but  nearly 
always  the  relation  of  the  woman  to  her  so-called 
souteneur  is  simply  that  of  mistress  and  lover.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  why.  Every  "  girl "  has  a  bit  of 
the  woman  in  her — the  woman  with  her  need  for 
dependence,  her  longing  for  love,  which  can  find  no 
outlet  in  the  purely  professional  sexual  intercourse 
of  her  trade.  I  myself  am  like  that.  What  would  I 
not  give  to  have  one,  just  one  man  in  the  world  who 
belonged  to  me,  to  whom  I  could  cling,  of  whom  I 
knew  that  he  was  there  for  me  and  I  for  him  !  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  never  make  up  my 
mind  to  attach  myself  to  one  of  these  men  ;  most  of 
them  ought  to  be  shot  at  sight 

They  would  make  an  interesting  study.  The 
creatures  are  recruited  from  all  classes  —  mauvais 
sujets,  of  course,  without  exception,'  No  decent  man 
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would  let  himself  be  kept  by  such  means.  Scarcely 
one  of  them  has  any  occupation,  but  they  have  their 
own  clubs,  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  associations, 
and  they  hang  about  in  bars  all  day  long. 

Once  or  twice  a  fellow  of  that  kind  has  tried  to 
fasten  himself  on  to  me  ;  but  I  begged  to  be  excused 
— oh  !  quite  politely,  quite  in  the  way  of  good  fellow- 
ship !  It's  bad  business  to  quarrel  with  these  gentry. 
There  is  one  in  particular,  "  Jew-Frederick  " — why 
he's  called  so  I  know  not ;  but  both  men  and  women 
have  the  queerest  nicknames  in  this  sphere  of  lite — 
who  always  comes  and  sits  beside  me  in  the  Cafe 
Keck.  He  is  really  an  LL.D. — he's  shown  me  his 
papers ;  has  practised  at  the  Bar,  was  assessor  once, 
and  got  kicked  out.  He  says  it  was  because  a  woman 
ruined  him  ;  but  I  think  it  was  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  on  account  of  drirrk,  for  he  drinks  shock- 
ingly, and  is  "  blind "  eyery  night  by  twelve  o'clock. 
But  before  he  has  got  to  that  stage  of  intoxication 
he  is -quite  interesting  to  talk  to;  one  can  see  that 
he's  an  educated  person  and  a  clever  man,  too.  So 
I  rather- wonder  that  his  young  woman  should  be,  as 
she  is,  an  utterly  common  creature ;  it  seems  as  if 
ne  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some  one  a  little  better 
if  he  chose.  Certainly  not  me  !  I  wouldn't  touch 
a  swine  like  that  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

In  our  half-world  there  are  quite  as  many  castes 
and  cliques  as  in  the  other.  The  Upper  Four 
Hundred  are  those  who  are  entirely  kept  by  a  rich 
friend.  I  ought  really  to  belong  to  them,  and  so  I 
might  have,  if  Ludwig  hadn't  taken  up  that  craz_ 
idea  of  separation  and  marriage,  or  if  I  hadn't  been 
such  a  blazing  idiot  as  to  blurt  out  my  confession 
in  his  face.  One  is  a  fool  sometimes.  .  .  .  Well, 
between  those  who  have  a  "friend"  and  belong  to 
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him  alone  (I  am  looking  out  for  something  of  that 
kind),  there  is  a  whole  range  of  gradation  down  to 
the  very  last  of  the  last — those  who  sell  themselves 
for  a  mark  or  less.  .  .  Oh  !  it's  not  lovely  anywhere, 
but  down  there  it's  beyond  expression  ghastly. 

God  !  the  whole  thing.  .  .  When  I  think  of  it 
like  that,  a  text  seems  to  jingle  in  my  ear,  as  if  it 
had  been  written  expressly  for  us :  "  The  sorrows  of 
mankind  encompass  me  round  about.  .  ." 

Finally,  to  sum  up,  there  hangs  over  every  single 
denizen  of  this  half-world  a  lurid,  heavy  cloud  of 
tragedy  and  despair.  .  .  Certainly  there  are  girls 
amongst  us  who  have  fallen  by  their  own  fault, 
frivolously  and  guiltily  fallen,  but  I  maintain  that 
not  one  has  ever  plunged  into  this  mire  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  was  doing.  I  know  now  many, 
many  women  who  live  only  by  the  barter  of  their 
bodies  ;  but  I  also  know,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  there  are  not  five  in  a  hundred  of  them  who 
would  not  grasp  eagerly  at  an  opportunity  of  getting 
back  to  a  decent  life.  There  is  so  much  philanthropy 
and  humanity  in  the  world — there  are  creches  for  the 
children,  almshouses  for  the  old,  refuges  for  the 
criminal,  and  God  knows  how  many  other  forms  of 
benevolence — bazaars,  theatricals,  dances,  for  the 
good  of  the  suffering  fellow-creature  ;  but  into  this 
nether- world  of.  profoundest  darkness,  uttermost 
misery,  scarcely  there  falls- a  ray  of  loving-kindness, 
of  pity,  of  real  effectual  help.  How  many  of  us  long 
to  be  "saved"!  But  saved,  not  in  reformatories, 
not  in  rescue-homes,  in  Magdalen  asylums — no! 
Not  condescendingly  will  we  be  lifted  up,  not  with 
the  shibboleth  of  superior  virtue  upon  our  "rescuer's" 
lips — "  Lordt  I  thank  tliee  tJtat  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are  " — and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
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No  one  would  be  cra?,y  enough  to  try  the  other 
way !  .  .  .  There  it  is !  To  change  us,  to  bring  us 
back  from  this  way  of  life,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  new  system  altogether,  an  entire  upsetting  of  all 
established  ideas  and  arrangements.  Our  fellow- 
creatures  would  have  to  put  off  the  old  Adam,  and 
cast  away  their  former  opinions  like  worn-out  rags. 
The  barriers  would  have  to  fall.  Did  not  the  ancient 
Greeks  actually  celebrate  their  hetairai^  and  the 
Phoenicians  reverence  them  as  priestesses  ?  In  those 
days  it  was  the  best  and  wisest,  the  fairest  and 
most  cultivated  of  their  sex,  who  were  in  the  service 
of  Venus — and  assuredly  those  people  of  antiquity 
were  no  less  civilised  than  their  fellows  of  a  later  day. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  every  woman  ought  to  be 
free  to  do  what  she  likes  with  her  own  body.  Why 
must  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion  be  set 
up  to  crush  her  who  does  differently  from  the  rest 
into  an  abyss  of  infamy  and  contempt?  If  the  pro- 
fession of  yielding  the  body  ceased  to  be  a  shameful 
one,  the  army  of  "unfortunates"  would  diminish  by 
four-fifths — I  will  go  farther,  and  say  by  nine-tenths. 
Myself,  for  example  !  How  gladly  would  I  take  a 
situation  as  companion  or  governess;  and  I'll  be 
damned — yes,  damned  ! — if  I  wouldn't  put  my 
whole  soul  into  being  as  good  a  one  as  I  could,  or  if 
I'd  ever  dream  of  having  anything  to  do  (in  that  way) 
with  a  man  again.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  simply  a  marvel  of  marvels  if  one  of  us 
women  were  to  get  such  a  situation,  there's  the 
further  trouble  that,  if  one  did,  the  sword  would  bd 
for  ever  suspended  over  one's  head,  and  as  soon  ai 
it  fell — in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  past  became 
known — one  would  simply  be  kicked  out  with 
ignominy,  and  fall  deeper  in  the  mire  than  before. 
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If  our  condition  of  hctaira  was  no  disgrace,  and  ii 
the  return  to  decent  occupations  was  open  to  us,  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  had  even  for  a  short 
lime  experienced  the  miseries  of  this  life,  would  go 
back  gladly.  But  the  doors  are  locked  behind  us. 
u  Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

What  enrages  me  most  of  all  is  when  these 
Philistines  bring  their  wives  with  them  to  the  night- 
cafe's,  and  they  sit  there  and  whisper  and  laugh  and 
jeer,  and  don't  know  how  sufficiently  to  impress 
upon  us  the  difference  between  themselves  with 
their  perfect  and  impregnable  respectability,  their  un 
impeachable  morality,  and  us  poor  devils.  I  wish  i 
could  spit  in  their  silly  faces  !  As  if  any  one  of  them 
knew  anything  of  what  life  is,  and  suffering  is  ! 
What  do  they  know  of  the  night-side  of  existence, 
where  our  poor  bodies  are  wearing  away?  Oh!  I 
should  like  to  cry  out  and  say  to  them  :  "  Look  to 
yourselves !  You  have  not  finished  yet — perhaps 
you  have  daughters,  and  death  will  summon  you 
away  from  them  ;  and  they  may  sit  here  one  day 
and  be  wounded  by  the  cruelty  of  eyes  as  scornful 
as  yours.  .  ."  I  should  like  to  see  the  face  of  one  of 
the  many  ladies  who  "  do  good  works  "  if  somebody 
were  to  suggest  to  her  to  engage  a  woman  from  the 
National  Cafe"  as  help  or  nurse!  Gopdncss !  how 
she'd  toss  her  head  and  shiver,  and  protest  againsf 
"  such  ideas " !  I  wouldn't  give  that  for  Christian 
love  and  benevolence,  and  the  rest  of  their  rubbish. ' 
Human  beings  are  all  beasts  and  brutes  under  one 
disguise  or  another. 

There's  one  girl  at  the  National  who  particularly 
interests  me.  They  call  her  Duda.  She  has  very 
remarkable  flaxen  hair  with  red-gold  ends,  and 
Although  she's  not  bad-looking,  she  makes  a 
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lamentable,  downtrodden  sort  of  impression  upon 
one.  Her  "  man  "  is  doing  time.  She  told  me  lately 
that  he  used  to  regale  her  with  kicks  when  she  didn't 
take  home  enough  money,  and  at  last  gave  her  such 
a  terrific  one  that  he  injured  her  womb.  (I  paid  for 
coffee  for  her  once  or  twice.)  She  refused  to  testify 
against  him,  but  the  doctor's  depositions  got  him  five 
months,  Now  she's  waiting  for  him  to  come  out,  and 
is  in  terror  at  the  prospect,  and  yet  longs  for  him,  and 
gets  furious  if  anyone  says  anything  against  him. 

There  are  many  very  chic  girls  here,  but  few  that 
are  really  beautiful. 

Enough  for  to-day. 


Itfi 


CHAPTER   XII 

January  8th,  1894.. 

I  ALWAYS  come  back  to  my  little  Book— I  don't 
know  why.     I  often  pretend  to  myself  that  it's 
a  real  living  being  for  me  to  talk  with,  a  dear, 
faithful  friend,  the  only  one  I  have  in  the  world. 
And  I  delight  in  writing  down  my  experiences  and 
deas.     I  have  written  to  Osdorff  to  wish  him  a  Happy 
New  Year,  and  I  think  I'll  be  able  to  send  him  the 
money  to  come  home  by  the  spring.     Then  I  mean  to 
find  rooms  elsewhere  and  take  him  with  me.  .  .  .  All 
the  experiences  one '  has !     Fresh   ones  almost  ever) 
night — but  seldom  pleasant  ones.     I  am  so  nervous 
that  I  twitch  all  over  sometimes,  as  if  I  had  St  Vitus' 
Dance,  and  often  I  feel  a  desperate  desire  to  scold 
and   be   abusive,  and   fling  things  about   and   make 
a  row  generally.     For  this  is  a  hideous  life — but  one 
can't  get  out,  one  can't  get  out !    One  is  walled  up  in 
it,  and  there's  never  an  exit,  there's  only  a  window 
high,  high  up,  and  it  isn't  the  sweet  sky  that  one  sees 
in  it,  but  some  leaden  grey  vault  that  seems  to  frown 
over  one.  .  .  . 

Lately  I  was  sitting  in  the  National  with  Duda 
and  Keitsche,  at  a  table  near  the  fountain  ;  close  by 
sat  two  gentlemen,  one  with  a  long  black  beard  and 
a  pair  of  gold  "  nippers,"  and  the  other  an  old  porpoise 
with  a  red,  pimply  nose.  The  old  chap  threw  a  mark- 
ptece  *ato  the  water,  and  I  stretched  my  arm  down 
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and  fished  it  out.  Then  he  threw  in  another  and 
another,  and  Duda  came  along  too,  and  fished,  and 
then  he  flung  in  piece  after  piece — marks  and  five 
groschen  and  tenpenny-bits,  and  the  whole  lot  of 
girls  came  streaming  up,  and  each  tried  to  get  in 
front  of  the  others,  and  the  old  fellow  laughed  till  he 
shook  like  a  jelly,  and  got  the  waiter  to  bring  him  a 
lot  of  change  expressly  for  this  game.  In  the  tumult, 
"  Gold-fish  Elsie  "  lost  her  tail  of  folse  hair,  and  thought 
that  I'd  done  it ;  so  in  her  rage  she  went  behind  me 
and  dragged  the  hair-pins  out  of  my  head,  thinking 
of  course  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  me. 
But  she  was  jolly  well  mistaken!  Down  rolled  my 
streams  of  hair  all  over  my  back,  and  then  got  loose, 
and  I  shook  them  out  with  a  will,  and  stood  there, 
wrapped  from  neck  to  hem  as  in  a  loose  dark  garment. 
How  they  all  gaped  !  People  came  from  everywhere 
to  look  at  the  miracle ;  and  the  tall  dark  man  (who 
hadn't  stirred  all  the  time,  but  just  sat  there  indifferent 
and  apart,  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket)  now  got 
up  and  gazed  at  my  hair,  and  said :  "  Magnificent ! 
Magnificent!  You'd  do  for  an  advertisement  of  a 
hair-wash,  my  girl."  ...  I  made  a  face  at  him,  for  the 
word  "  girl "  wasn't  at  all  to  my  taste — I  don't  know 
why,  for  I'm  not  precisely  accustomed  nowadays  to 
be  spoken  to  with  ceremony.  All  the  other  girls 
were  envious,  and  that  delighted  me,  and  I  let  my 
hair  hang  loose  the  whole  evening,  and  everyone  who 
came  near  me  wanted  to  feel  it  and  pull  it  about,  but 
I  wouldn't  have  it,  and  insisted  that  everyone  who 
wanted  to  play  tricks  must  first  pay  five  marks ;  and 
I  soon  had  as  much  as  sixty,  with  which  I  bought 
myself  next  day  a  Paris  hat  with  yellow  feathers. 

The  funny  thing  was  that  I  couldn't  help  looking 
fcvery  minute  at  the  dark  man,  and  the  more  I  looked 
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at  him  the  better  I  liked  him.  He  had  such  a  beauti- 
ful profile  —  an  aquiline  nose  and  magnificent  brown 
eyes,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  hands,  white  and  firm 
and  smooth.  I  wanted  him  to  come  with  mt,  and 
wouldn't  have  anyone  else,  and  after  a  while  he  did 
come  and  sIV  at  my  table,  and  the  old  fellow  came 
bleating  up  too.  i  found  out  that  the  dark  one  is  a 
doctor  ;  and  afterwards  he  actually  said  that  he  would 
take  me  home.  And  I  —  idiot!  instead  of  taking  my 
chance  —  got  cross  and  rapped  out  a  "  No  !  "  and  he 
laughed  and  said,  carelessly,  "Very  well,  then,  I 
won't,  my  dear  !  "  and  paid  and  went  off.  And  I  was 
wild  with  rage;  and  a  horrid  boy  of  some  sort  hung 
on  to  me,  and  there  I  was  —  but  I  thought  of  the  hand- 
some man  all  night.  I  am  only  writing  this  down 
because  it's  really  the  very  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I've  had  any  desire  for  any  particular  man.  I  can't 
stop  thinking  of  him  ;  I  want  very  much  to  see  him 
again,  and  I  won't  let  him  escape  me  next  time.  But 
I'm  like  that  —  unaccountable  even  to  myself.  All  of 
a  sudden,  something  stands  up  in  me  and  says  : 
"  No,  no!  Not  that  !  "  It's  as  if  somebody  else  were 
speaking  and  I  have  to  do  what  that  somebody  says, 
and  not  what  I  want  to  do  myself.  That's  how  it  is, 


February 

It  is  really  too  extraordinary.  Yesterday  I  saw 
the  dark  doctor  again.  He  was  sitting  in  the  window 
at  Kranzler's,  Unter  den  Linden.  I  went  in  and  sat 
down  at  his  table.  He  looked  sideways  at  me  over 
his  newspaper  and  pretended  not  to  recognise  me. 
In  a  few  minutes  there  arrived  a  "flapper''  with  a 
jam-puff,  and  sat  down  beside  him,  and  from  theif 
conversation  I  made  out  that  she  was  his  daughter, 
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So  I  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  there — paid, 
and  departed  ;  but  waited  outside  till  he  appeared 
with  the  girl.  I  meant  to  follow  him  and  see  where 
he  went,  and  he  noticed  it  and  put  the  flapper  into 
a  cab,  and  then  came  straight  up  to  me.  "  Well,  my 
child."  he  said,  "do  you  want  anything?" 

I  snapped  my  lips  together  and  said  not  a  word. 
He  walked  beside  me  a  long  time,  as  far  as  Branden- 
burg Gate. 

"Your  lovely  hair  has  bewitched  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
should  like  to  see  it  again." 

"  So  would  plenty  of  other  people,"  said  I, 

He  laughed.  "You're  tremendously  business-like. 
The  way  you  made  money  out  of  the  beauty  of  your 
hair  was  most  amusing.  And  you  were  perfectly 
right.  If  a  man  wants  to  see  something  worth  seeing 
he  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  ...  Well,  I'm  a 
sober,  steady  sort  of  man,  and  being  a  doctor  I've  not 
much  time  for  nightly  adventures.  With  professional 
ladies  I  don't  as  a  rule  have  anything  to  do ;  but  your 
hair  interests  me.  I'm  prepared  to  spend  twenty 
marks  on  seeing  it  again.  Will  you  show  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  You  may  whistle  for  it,  old  Pill-box,  old  Camomile 
Tea-pot,"  said  I,  as  nastily  as  I  could,  for  again  his 
phrase  "  professional "  had  made  me  wince ;  it  was 
like  a  blunt  saw  on  my  nerves.  "  Professional  your- 
self !  Aren't  you  a  professional  corpse-maker?" 

"  Oh,  come,  come !  Not  so  sharp,  please,"  replied 
he  ;  "I  don't  want  to  annoy  you,  and  fair  play's  a 
jewel,  so  you  mustn't  annoy  me.  Adieu,  my  lady." 
And  with  that  he  was  gone.  And  I  stood  there, 
swallowing  my  wrath  and  my  disgust  at  myself. 
When  I  got  home  I  slashed  old  Beidatsch's  table- 
cover  to  pieces  with  rage,  and  had  to  pay  five  thaler  for 
it,  though  the  dirty  thing  wasn't  worth  fifty  pence.  .  ,  . 
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Certainly  one  does  have  amazing  experiences  "  on 
the  road."  About  a  week  ago  I  was  in  a  dancing- 
saloon  onG  evening,  and  an  old  fogey  hung  round  me 
the  whole  time,  wanting  to  get  in  with  me,  and  I 
couldn't  succeed  in  shaking  him  off.  At  first  I  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  him,  for  I  saw  that  there  was 
no  business  to  be  done  in  that  quarter.  He  was 
quite  nicely  turned  out,  with  a  dash  of  smartness 
even,  but  there  was  no  money  in  it.  His  coat  was 
rather  shabby  at  the  seams,  and  his  linen  and  his  tie 
were  clean  and  tidy,  but  not  up  to  the  mark.  I  took 
him  in  at  a  glance :  an  old  reduced  aristocrat,  a  worn- 
out  rake — nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

"  Leave  me  alone,  you  old  ass !  You're  spoiling 
my  market,"  I  said.  "An  ancient  hack  like  Cimbria 
is  good  enough  for  you.  Look !  she's  sitting  up 
there,  watching  you.  .  .  ." 

But  he  wouldn't  leave  my  side,  and  protested  over 
and  over  again  that  I  was  the  prettiest  woman  he 
had  ever  seen. 

"And  you  may  be  proud  of  that  when  /  say  it. 
I've  been  all  over  the  world,  and  seen  and  known  and 
possessed  all  the  loveliest  women  on  God's  earth. 
I've  always  had  the  loveliest  ones — the  exquisites  ! 
no  matter  where — at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  or  Vienna, 
or  Madrid,  or  Petersburg,  and,  last  not  least,  Dresden." 

"  Where  lovely  girls  grow  on  the  trees,"  said  I. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly  and  clicked  his  tongue. 
"  Thbse  were  the  days  of  the  Brunswick  woman 
Minna's  house  in  the  Jiidenhof.  I  assure  you  she 
had  the  rarest  beauties  of  all  Europe  in  her  rooms. 
Unfortunately  she  was  turned  out  of  Dresden. 
Afterwards  she  set  up  a  sort  of  chapel-of-ease, 
as  one  might  say,  in  Riga,  but  it  was  never  up  to 
the  Dresden  level" 
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"  '  In  those  day  si  I  suppose  you  had  more  cash  than 
you  have  now?"  said  I,  looking  the  little  fellow  up 
and  down.  Upon  that  he  pulled  a  twenty-mark 
piece  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  Look  at  that  !  It's  a  kind  of  curiosity.  These 
twenty  marks  are  the  last  of  six  hundred  thousand 
of  their  sisters  that  have  slipped  through  my  fingers. 
I  took  forty  years  to  do  it,  so  you  perceive  that  I'm 
a  sensible,  level-headed  fellow.  What  do  you  say? 
Shall  we  '  run  the  fox  to  covert  '  l  in  a  bottle  of 
Roderer?" 

"  An  idea  of  Schiller's  !  "  said  I,  for  the  old  man 
was  beginning  to  interest  me.  So  we  sat  in  a  cornei 
upstairs,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  an  un- 
encumbered estate  in  Silesia,  and  a  country-seat  in 
Westphalia,  and  a  villa  in  Steiermark,  and  every  one 
of  them  was  gone,  and  the  twenty  marks  were  the 
last  of  his  capital  !  Now  he  was  to  get  two  hundred 
marks  income  from  his  relatives  —  "too  much  to  die 
on,  too  little  to  live  on,"  as  he  says.  And  he  showed 
me  the  photographs  of  his  former  possessions  and 
various  papers  relating  to  them,  so  I  saw  that  he  was 
telling  the  truth. 

"  And  you've  chucked  them  all  away  !  " 

He  nodded  gaily. 

"I'm  not  a  bit  sorry.  If  I  were  to  wish  for  them 
back,  it  would  only  be  so  that  I  might  give  them  to 
you  to-night  ;  unfortunately,  I  haven't  for  the  moment 
anything  at  all  to  present  you  with.  .  .  ."  But  as  he 
put  the  papers  back  into  his  pocket-book,  he  kept  one 
back.  "Nevertheless,  I'm  still  a  landed  proprietor. 
This  here  is  the  purchase-deed  of  a  grave  in  the 
Schoneberg  cemetery.  1  bought  it  ten  years  ago 

1   "  Fuchs"  is  also  the  Geiman  for   "  ^uid  coin,"  so  thete  is  a  play 
on  words  here,  untranslatable  into 
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and  have  had  a  railing  put  up,  which  cost  six  hundred 
marks.  There  was  a  stone  too,  but  that  I  changed 
my  mind  about,  and  got  rid  of." 

"  Well,  then,  you  have  something  to  present  me 
with,"  said  I. 

"  What  !  the  burying-place  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Why  not  ? "  I  answered.  "  We,  too,  would 
like  to  know  where  the  worms  are  to  eat  us."  I 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  ordered  some  champagne  on 
my  own  account.  "Come,  I'll  make  you  a  friendly 
offer,"  I  continued.  "  I'll  give  you  five  free  passes  for 
this  place,  and  for  that  you  shall  make  over  to  me 
your  landed  property  in  the  Schoneberg  cemetery." 

"  What  a  mad  idea !  "  grinned  the  old  man. 

"What's  mad  about  it?"  I  asked.  "I  should  like 
to  know  where  they'll  plant  me  some  day." 

He  wouldn't  agree  at  all  for  some  time,  but  I 
persisted ;  at  first  only  for  fun,  but  afterwards  in 
earnest.  And  before  I  realised  it  the  bargain  was 
made.  I  got  the  Schoneberg  ground  with  the  railing 
complete,  and  he  got  ten  passes.  A  crazy  bargain  ! 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "  But  who's  to  certify  me  that  the 
thing's  all  square  on  your  side?" 

"  My  word  of  honour  !  Hang  it,  I'm  a  gentleman  ! " 
said  he,  smiting  his  breast.  A  whole  crowd  of  wit- 
nesses were  present  at  the  striking  of  the  bargain, 
and  at  least  twenty  bocks  must  have  celebrated  it. 
A  couple  of  days  later  I  got  the  deed,  made  out  in 
my  name.  The  old  man  had  been  princely  enough 
to  pay  for  the  alteration  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
So  now  I  am  the  proprietor  of  a  burying-place !  I 
have  been  out  there  several  times,  the  first  time  with 
him.  He  says  he  lias  a  lien  also  on  a  burying-place 
on  his  own  manor.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  for 
otherwise  I  shouk1  have  been  distressed  at  depriving 
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him  of  his  last  possession.  The  grating  is  very  hand- 
some, and  there's  a  pretty  weeping-willow  over  it. 
In  the  spring  I'll  have  a  seat  put  there,  and  a  stone, 
and  I'll  plant  ivy  and  flowers.  My  acquaintances 
laugh  loudly  at  me,  and  say  I  must  be  mad.  But  it 
amuses  me.  I  will  lay  out  a  regular  little  garden  and 
spend  hours  there  in  the  summer. 


March  8th,  1894.. 

These  last  few  weeks  I've  been  doing  tremendous 
business.  I  had  an  Englishman,  who  was  staying  at 
the  Hotel  Bristol,  and  was  clean  off  his  head  about 
me,  and  threw  his  money  away  in  handfuls  when  he 
took  me  out.  Once  he  spent  four  hundred  marks  on 
champagne  in  a  dancing-hall,  and  I  got  my  ten  per 
cent,  from  the  waiter  for  that.  He  bought  me  every 
single  thing  we  saw !  One  day  we  spent  twelve 
hundred  marks  at  Wertheim's  on  toilet-things  alone ! 
Most  of  them  were  no  good  at  all  to  me,  and  I  got 
rid  of  them  at  a  profit  afterwards.  Every  evening  he 
gave  me  two  hundred  mark  notes,  and  I  sent  off  two 
of  them  to  Osdorff  for  his  passage  home.  I  should 
have  liked  to  send  him  more,  but  I  was  afraid  that  he 
might  spend  all  the  money  and  not  come  home  at  all. 
What  I  sent  was  just  enough  for  the  'tween-decks. 
Except  for  that,  I  don't  care  a  bit  for  money,  it  slips 
through  my  fingers  so !  I  shall  never  again  be 
capable  of  saving. 

About  a  week  ago  I  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  Some 
infernal  spy  must  have  been  wratching  me,  for  I  was 
summoned  to  the  police  court,  and  the  Commissioner, 
or  whatever  he  was,  spoke  very  roughly  to  me,  and  I 
was  called  upon  to  state  my  means  of  support. 

"  Why,  I'm  a  teacher  of  languages,  "  said  I. 
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"You  will  have  to  convince  us  of  that,"  he  shouted 
at  me,  and  said  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  And 
I  was  required  to  furnish  corroborative  testimony 
from  three  persons  of  unimpeachable  character  who 
would  affirm  that  I  lived  by  teaching  languages. 
That  wasn't  by  any  means  agreeable  news  to  me, 
for  where  was  I  to  find  the  three  "  unimpeachable 
persons"?  In  the  evening  I  told  it  all  to  Jew- 
Frederick,  who  knows  something  about  the  law,  and 
he  told  it  to  the  others,  and  they  all  talked  it  over  as 
eagerly  as  if  it  was  their  own  affair  and  not  mine  at 
all.  Well,  how  shall  I  put  it?  In  three  days  I  had 
my  three  "  unimpeachables,"  taking  their  oaths  that 
I  gave  lessons  in  languages,  and  that  they  were  my 
pupils  at  two  marks  an  hour — and  it  all  passed  off 
beautifully,  but  of  course  I'll  have  to  be  careful.  It's 
certainly  very  nice  the  way  people  here  stick  by  one 
when  one's  in  a  tight  place.  In  these  circles  one 
can  arrange  for  almost  any  possible  situation.  There 
are  a  lot  of  women  who  actually  live  by  what  is 
called  "announcing"  alone.  That  means  that  they 
"  announce "  a  certain  person  as  being  on  a  visit  to 
them,  and  get  three  marks  for  it,  while  all  the  time 
the  person  in  question  is  not  living  there  at  all. 
Lately,  a  woman  picked  my  pocket  of  my  purse  with 
forty  marks  in  it  and  two  subscriptions  for  hairdress- 
ing  and  manicure,  and  I  was  after  her,  but  couldn't 
find  her  at  first  because  she  had  been  "  announced  " ; 
later  on  I  caught  her,  but  never  got  anything  back. 
Nothing  can  be  done  here  by  force.  The  lodging- 
house  keepers  do  the  best  business  of  all.  In  the 
first  place,  they  get  very  high  rents,  and  then  there 
are  any  amount  of  pickings.  For  instance,  if  a  woman 
is  in  difficulties  she  usually  begins  by  offering  to  sell 
her  valuables  to  the  landlady,  who  buys  them  for  a 
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mere  song  and  passes  them  on  to  someone  else — 
another  "girl,"  of  course — generally  with  a  good 
twenty-five  per  cent,  profit,  I  needn't  say ! 

Beidatsch  has  feathered  her  nest  well.  She  has 
more  diamonds  than  I  have.  She  means  shortly  to 
give  up  business  and  take  a  little  place  in  Pankow. 
I  shall  be  on  the  move,  too,  as  soon  as  Casimir  arrives. 
Later  on,  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  in  for  letting  rooms. 
t  •••••... 

May  22nd,  1894. 

I  have  been  ill  again.  I  caught  a  beastly  cold  in 
Hamburg,  where  I  went  to  meet  Casimir.  The 
doctor  says  my  heart  is  weak,  and  that  I  must  go 
\o  Nauheim  in  the  summer.  Luckily,  I've  scraped 
together  enough  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  if  necessary 
I  can  pawn  some  of  my  jewellery.  Casimir  has  cost 
me  a  lot  of  money.  I  had  to  clothe  him  from  head 
to  foot ;  he  was  positively  in  rags.  At  first  I  was  a 
little  bit  afraid  that  he  might  take  it  badly  when  I 
gave  him  the  necessary  explanations,  but  he  is  really 
even  stupider  and  more  indifferent  than  I  had  supposed. 
His  stupidity  approaches  idiocy.  So  long  as  he  has 
the  money  he  doesn't  care  a  bit  where  it  comes  from. 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
souteneur  set,  but  it  was  impossible.  He's  "  right  in  " 
now ;  they've  even  nicknamed  him.  His  designation 
is  Fliebenheinrich,  on  account  of  his  somewhat  promi- 
nent underlip.  His  only  anxiety  is  that  his  relatives 
may  discover  him.  In  some  respects  he's  extra- 
ordinarily cunning.  Often  I  find  him  inexpressibly 
repulsive,  and  I  don't  know  myself  what  I  see  in  him, 
for  one  can't  even  talk  to  him  sensibly — and  yet,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  do  without  him. 

I  live  now  in  the  Markgrafenstrasse,  and  have  a 
beautiful  big  room  looking  on  the  street,  and  a  bed- 
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room  for  Osdorff,  and  I  pay  three  hundred  and  sixty 
marks  a  month,  that  is,  twelve  marks  a  day.  The  land- 
lady is  a  very  sensible,  nice  woman — she's  not  married 
— who  has  had  very  bad  luck  and  been  in  trouble 
twice  about  her  rooms.  She  has  a  restaurant-keepef 
as  her  friend,  who  stands  by  her  when  she  wants  him  ; 
but  she  says  it's  a  poor  business  after  all,  and  she 
means  to  marry  just  for  form's  sake,  so  that  the  police 
may  leave  her  alone.  She  has  a  lodger,  a  poor  silly 
consumptive  creature  who  may  die  at  any  moment, 
and  she's  going  to  marry  him.  They're  by  way  of 
being  engaged  now.  In  the  middle  of  June  the 
ceremony  will  come  off. 

I  have  put  my  Schoneberg  property  in  perfect 
order.  There's  a  comfortable  seat  under  the  willows, 
and  there  are  flower-beds  in  the  four  corners,  and  in 
the  autumn  I'll  have  a  stone  put  up.  I  often  go  out 
there  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  it's  fine,  and.  sit  there  a  while  and  lose  myself 
in  dreams  and  fancies,  and  think  how  sweet  it  would 
be  if  one  could  just  fall  asleep  there,  on  a  fair  May 
evening  like  this,  and  never  wake  up  again,  or  else 
wake  up  to  a  new  life  in  which  one  would  beanew  person 
altogether,  and  could  begin  again  from  the  beginning. 

Close  beside  my  plot  is  a  new-made  grave,  to  which 
there  comes  an  elderly  woman  in  deep  mourning. 
She  never  weeps,  but  one  can  see  that  she  grieves 
inexpressibly.  One  evening  we  got  into  conversation, 
and  she  told  me  that  she  had  a  piano-manufactory, 
and  was  a  widow,  and  that  her  only  surviving  son — 
just  seventeen ! — had  died  last  March.  She  some- 
times sits  beside  me  on  the  bench,  and  has  asked  me 
to  go  and  see  her,  which  of  course  I  shan't  think  of 
doing.  It's  better  not  to;  I  should  be  sure  to  be 
found  out  before  long. 
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Sometimes  I  am  so  weary  that  I  think  I  am  not 
going  to  live  much  longer.  I  look  wretched — so 
wretched  that  I  have  had  to  take  to  rouge,  which  I 
hate,  for  rosy  cheeks  don't  suit  me. 

Molly  and  Dolly  won  thirty  thousand  marks  in  the 
lottery,  and  disappeared  one  day  without  a  word  to 
anybody.  The  day  before  yesterday  they  wrote  to 
say  they  had  taken  a  little  cottage  in  Thiiringia  and 
were  going  to  start  a  business.  How  wise  they  are !  I 
wish  I  could  get  a  big  bit  of  luck  like  that  and  escape ! 
And  then — oh !  never  again,  never  again !  ,  ,  .  I  am 
as  happy  as  a  child  over  my  landed  property.  It's 
too  pretty  in  the  evenings,  when  the  birds  are  singing 
in  the  trees,  and  the  whistling  and  clanging  and  noise 
and  tumult  of  the  streets  seems  to  fall  away  from  one, 
as  if  one  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  if  one  were  set 
free  from  the  restless  world,  like  a  stone  that  has  been 
loosed  from  a  ring — and  were  hanging  like  a  dewdrop, 
pure  and  still,  upon  the  Tree  of  Peace  in  the  King- 
dom of  the  Free,  the  kingdom  of  those  who  sleep. 
When  one  goes  back  to  the  streets,  after  a  time  like 
that,  the  contrast  is  overwhelming ;  it  almost  turns  one 
sick.  ...  It  is  a  source  of  some  satisfaction  to  me 
that  I  have  never  been  spoken  to  insultingly  in  the 
streets.  Almost  all  my  "  colleagues  "  bear  the  stamp 
of  their  profession  on  their  faces.  One  can  see  what 
their  business  is  by  a  peculiar  look  about  the  mouth 
and  eyes.  I  have  a  horror  of  this  hall-mark  of  degra- 
dation. I  study  myself  daily  in  the  glass,  and,  thank 
God  !  I  haven't  discovered  it  yet.  I  think  it's 
because  I  keep  my  spirit  apart  from  the  functions  of 
my  body.  I  read  many  books — good  ones,  enlighten- 
ing ones ;  just  at  .present  I'm  trying  Nietzsche's 
Zarathustra,  but  I  don't  understand  the  greater 
part  of  it.  ...  Well,  so  I  try  to  live  as  if  my  spirit 
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and  my  body  were  two  quite  separate  identities ;  but 
the  spirit  pays  its  rent  to  the  body  by  stamping  its 
own  impress  upon  the  countenance,  so  that  not  yet 
can  the  living  corpse  I  am  be  recognised  as  a  corpse. 

Ah,  my  dears !   how   happy  the  dead    people  are 
out  there  J 


June  iSth,  1894.. 

We  had  a  wedding  yesterday.  Oh,  my  goodness 
gracious  me !  What  a  wedding !  The  registrar 
shook  his  head,  they  say,  every  time  he  looked  at  the 
bridegroom.  The  poor  fellow  could  hardly  stand. 
He's  eaten  up  with  consumption  ;  he  can  barely  drag 
himself  about ;  his  wrists  are  as  thin  as  pen-handles, 
and  there  isn't  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  his  bones.  During 
the  official  ceremony  he  got  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  a 
haemorrhage  came  on,  and  the  registrar  asked  the 
company  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  up  the 
arrangement,  for  it  was  a  mere  mockery.  .  .  .  When 
they  came  home  the  young  bridegroom  had  to  gc 
straight  to  bed,  and  we  celebrated  the  occasion  with- 
out him — twenty  of  us — till  two  o'clock  this  morning, 
and  made  so  merry  that  the  servant  was  able  to  clean 
out  the  room  with  the  champagne  that  had  been  spilt 
— there  was  no  need  to  use  water. 

At  last  I  have  found  my  dark  man  again,  and  I've 
really  got  hold  of  him  this  time.  I  met  him  in  the 
Bellevuestrasse,  and  went  up  to  him  and  apologised 
for  my  recent  rudeness.  He  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.  "I  wasn't  offended  with  you,  clear  lady";  and 
we  went  into  the  Thiergarten  together,  and  talked  to 
one  another  of  all  sorts  of  things,  like  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  things  that  girls  of  my  sort  as  a  rule  never 
dream  of  talking  about  with  men ;  they  are  not  inter- 
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ested  in  them.  To  my  great  contentment  I  noticed 
that  his  interest  in  me  was  increasing  every  moment. 
We  sat  down  on  a  seat  in  the  gardens  and  went  on  talk- 
ing, and  I  told  him  all  sorts  of  details  and  episodes  of 
my  present  life;  and  then  he  told  me  about  himself. 
He  is  a  doctor  and  has  a  very  large  practice,  is  happily 
married  and  has  four  healthy,  well-grown  children, 
two  girls  and  two  boys ;  but  he  is  suffering  from 
nerves  through  overwork,  and  he  says  he  needs  an 
occasional  relief  from  the  strain — amusement,  distrac- 
tion, whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  and  had  been  long 
seeking  for  a  passing  acquaintanceship.  Would  I 
permit  him  to  visit  me  now  and  then  in  the  after- 
noons, between  six  and  eight  o'clock  ?  I  gave  him 
my  card,  and  he  came  the  next  day.  I  have  never 
before  looked  forward  so  eagerly  to  a  visit,  or  enjoyed 
one  so  much  as  I  enjoyed  his.  While  he  was  with  me 
I  realised  for  the  first  time  that  I  am  genuinely  in  love 
with  the  man.  When  he  wanted  to  give  me  money  I 
refused  it — and  all  of  a  sudden  I  had  flung  both  of 
my  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him  right  on  the  lips 
from  sheer  love,  and  begged  him  to  take  me  wholly 
for  himself,  and  I  would  live  only  for  him.  And  he 
drew  me  down  on  the  divan  and  pushed  my  hair  off 
my  forehead  with  such  a  soft,  tender  movement,  and 
told  me  that  he  could  not,  without  wronging  his  family, 
give  me  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  marks  a 
month,  and  if  I  agreed  to  that  it  would  be  all  right. 
And  he  told  me,  too,  that  his  wife  had  suffered  so 
shockingly  in  her  confinement  last  August  that  they 
were  obliged  for  the  present  to  live  like  brother  and 
sister,  for  a  couple  of  years  it  might  be.  ...  So  I 
knew  beyond  question  that  I  was  to  be  only  a  make- 
shift, and  that  Doctor  W thought  no  differently 
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to  me  in  that  moment  that  I  nearly  got  cross  and  rude 
again,  but  I  controlled  myself,  and  he  promised  to 
come  and  see  me  another  time. 

When  he  was  going  he  looked  at  the  books  on 
my  writing-table,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  works 
by  Storm  and  Fontane  and  Kellar  lying  there. 

"  Do  you  read  these,  or  are  they  only  for  show  ? " 
he  inquired. 

"  I  read  them." 

"  Don't  they  bore  you  ?  Wouldn't  you  rather  have 
an  exciting  story  ? " 

"  I  have  stories  enough  of  my  own,"  I  answered. 

He  shook  his  head  and  said :  "  I  saw  from  the 
first  you  weren't  like  the  rest  of  them  ;  but  I  think 
you've  got  even  more  in  you  than  I  guessed." 

"  Oh,  rubbish  !  "  said  I.     And  then  he  went  away. 

I  thought  over  the  question  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  marks.  ,  .  .  Oh  !  it  would  be  too  lovely !  But 
it  cannot  be ;  I  couldn't  do  with  only  that  much, 
especially  now  that  I've  got  Casimir  on  my  hands. 
For  as  I've  dragged  him  over  here,  it's  only  fair  that  I 
should  look  after  him.  It's  absolutely  unthinkable  that 
he  should  ever  be  able  to  keep  himself.  The  most 
horrible  part  of  it  is  that  he  has  lately  begun  to  drink 
too  much.  Fortunately,  he's  not  quarrelsome  in  his 
cups,  only  just  as  limp  as  a  wet  cloth.  The  other 
day  I  gave  him  a  few  good  boxes  on  the  ear  when  he 
came  home  like  that,  and  he  began  to  whimper  like  a 
little  chile.  It  disgusted  me,  made  me  feel  very  nearly 
sick,  but  in  the  end  I  couldn't  help  laughing.  I  keep 
him  tight  enough  as  regards  pocket-money,  but  if  I  give 
him  a  mark  or  so  for  supper  and  beer  in  the  evening, 
he  eats  almost  nothing  and- drinks  the  lot.  He  is  not 
really  healthy  ;  his  big  body  isn't  proportionally  strong 
—he  has  only  bones  and  fat,  no  flesh,  no  muscles. 
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THE  Doctor  will  come  and  see  me  in  Nau- 
heim,  which  I'm  very  glad  of.     I  go  there 
next   week.     I   love  the  Doctor;    I   long 
for  him  all  the  time.     It  gives  me  intense 
pleasure   to  kiss  him — passionately — madly.    .       .    I 
should  like  to  belong  to  him  wholly.     There  is  nothing 
I  could  not  do  for  his  sake.     I  wish  that  he  returned 
my  love,  but  he  doesn't.     The  only  thing  that  consoles 
me  is  that  he  evidently  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  me. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  pities  me :  his  voice  often  sounds 
so  tender,  and  his  caresses  are  so  gentle  and  so  dear. 


It  was  charming  in  Nauheim,  though  the  Doctor 
did  not  keep  his  promise,  but  went  with  his  family 
to  Zoppot.  The  baths  did  me  a  lot  of  good,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  stayed '  there  longer,  but  my 
money  ran  out — it  goes  infernally  quick  in  that  sort 
of  place.  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much,  and  was  glad 
to  find  a  big  bunch  of  roses  from  the  Doctor  awaiting 
me  here  on  my  return.  .  .  .  But  then  came  the  tug 
of  war  !  Casimir  has  regularly  gone  on  the  bend 
during  the  weeks  I  have  been  away,  or  so  my  land- 
lady tells  me.  He  knocked  about  with  women  every 
night  of  his  life,  never  came  in  till  all  hours,  and  then 
lay  drunk  in  bed  for  days  together.  And  that's 
what's  called  a  man  \  He's  nothing  but  a  brute- 
beast.  It  seems  the  creature  has  taken  up  with  a 
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drab  from  the  Chaussee-strasse.  I  went  to  look  her 
up  on  Monday.  If  she'll  take  him  on  as  her  "  Louis  " 
I  shall  be  glad  of  it ;  'twill  rid  me  of  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  didn't  find  her ;  she  had  been  arrested  a 
couple  of  days  before,  and  was  in  the  women's  prison  at 

X .     With  the  landlady  in  the  kitchen  were  sitting 

two  wretched  creatures  who  had  come  out  of  prison 
that  morning,  and  were  telling  most  lamentable  tales 
of  all  they  had  suffered  there.  The  wardress  never 
spoke  to  them  without  some  filthy  epithet  on  her 
lips  ;  and  one  of  them  had  had  a  bed  which  had 
been  left  in  an  unspeakable  condition  by  the  former 
occupant,  and  which  the  newcomer  was  obliged  to 
take  just  as  it  was ;  and  they  had  nearly  starved,  too, 
they  said.  I  must  confess  chat  it  all  sounded  a  good 
deal  exaggerated  to  me.  i  can't  believe  that  in  .such 
an  institution,  where  they  have  every  kind  of 
resource  at  command,  things  can  be  quite  so  swinish 
as  all  that.  But  indeed  as  regards  the  starvation,  it 
was  plain  enough  that  that  had  been  their  lot,  for 
how  they  tucked  into  the  dry  crusts  she  gave  them  ! 
I  felt  so  sorry  for  them  that  I  gave  them  each  three 
marks,  though  I  was  quite  hard-up  for  the  moment 
and  owed  a  fortnight's  rent.  My  big  room  was  let 
while  I  was  away,  but  when  I  came  back  the  land- 
lady at  once  gave  the  other  people  notice,  and  took 
me  right  back.  I'm  only  afraid  now  that  Casimir 
will  do  something  stupid  and  be  led  into  some  prank 
that  will  land  him  in  the  punishment-cells  for  a  few 
weeks.  .  .  .  One  can  have  everything  in  the  world  for 
money.  I  must  be  wise  now  and  make  some  more. 
It  is  hideous !  The  Doctor  gave  me  a  hundred  marks 
yesterday,  but  that's  not  much  good. 
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September  i8th, 

Yesterday  I  was  at  the  Exhibition  with  the  Doctor. 
We  drove  out  in  a  droschky,  and  wandered  through 
the  rooms.  I  love  to  see  beautiful  pictures,  or  indeed 
anything  beautiful.  I  was  particularly  delighted 
with  one  landscape — a  cornfield  so  entirely  overrun 
by  poppies  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  golden 
ears  of  wheat,  only  the  garish  scarlet  of  the  flowers 
was  visible. 

"  That  must  be  an  allegorical  picture,"  I  said. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor,  pushing 
up  his  nippers. 

"  I  think  the  painter  meant  to  show  us  how  it  is 
well  that  the  poppies  of  oblivion  should  flame  forth 
above  the  daily  bread  of  this  dreary,  dreary  life 
and  illumine  it  with  their  brilliant  scarlet  glamour," 
I  said.  "  The  poppies,  the  poppies  !  they  are  what 
we  want  most !  Here  it  is  all  illusion  ;  with  them  it 
is  all  forgetting  ;  '  a  closing  of  the  eyes  to  sleep  ' — ah ! 
that  poppy-seed,  which  is  sown  by  the  wind  and 
fostered  by  no  living  soul,  is  often  dearer 'to  us,  more 
necessary  and  more  helpful,  than  the  good  food  from 
the  good  husbandman's  cornfield.  ..." 

He  did  not  answer.  Afterwards,  we  sat  up  on  the 
terrace  and  had  supper  in  the  open  air.  Suddenly 
he  put  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Oh,  tell  me  !  Thymian  ....  tell  me  !  You  have 
seen  better  days,  you  come  of  a  good  family  ?  You 
have  had  a  good  education  ;  you  have  quite  unusuaf 
accomplishments.  How  did  you  come  to  this  life?" 

"  Nonsense ! "  I  answered.  "  My  father  was  a 
porter^ and  my  mother  a  laundress,  and  I  was  to  have 
been  a  servant,  but  the  life  didn't  attract  me,  and  as 
I  couldn't  be  a  great  lady  I  chose  the  middle  course 
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and  now  am,  wrongly  or  rightly,  what  you  see — -a 
lady  of  the  '  half-world.' " 

"  No  !  "  he  said,  decisively.  "  That's  not  true.  I 
won't  force  myself  into  your  confidence,  for  probably 
you  have  very  good  reasons  for  being  silent  about 
your  former  life ;  but  a  child  of  the  people  you  are 
not,  I'll  stake  my  life  on  that !  Your  very  appearance 
proves  it.  Your  beauty  is  a  beauty  de  race,  which  is 
seldom  or  never  found  in  the  lower  spheres  of  society. 
You  have  soul  and  you  have  feeling,  and  intelligence 
and  culture,  too,  and  none  of  these  things  can  be 
hidden  in  you,  but  each  breaks  out  from  time  to  time 
as  irresistibly  and  as  brilliantly  as  do  the  rays  from 
a  well-cut  jewel.  I  won't  worry  you  with  my  curiosity. 
No !  for  I'm  not '  curious/  but  interested.  You  interest 
me  in  my  capacity  of  doctor  as  well  as  of  man.  I 
don't  understand  how  a  being  like  you,  with  all  your 
undoubted  mental  and  spiritual  gifts,  and  with  such 
a  keen  and  profound  intelligence,  ever  got  into  that 
blind  alley  of  a  life,  that  awful  spiritual  hell ;  and 
how,  having  got  there,  you  can  stay  there.  It's  all 
a  psychological  enigma  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to 
solve  it." 

So  he  spoke,  but  I  answered  not  a  word.  I  gazed 
at  the  red  wine  glowing  in  the  glass,  and  then  out  at 
the  people  sitting  underneath  at  the  little  tables  in 
the  glare  of  the  electric  light,  and  eating  their 
suppers.  It  was  a  warm  evening,  and  the  garden  was 
still  pretty  full ;  a  train  clanked  by  every  now  and 
then,  so  picturesque,  like  a  long  chain  of  glow-worms, 
with  its  lit-up  windows.  The  band  was  playing 
Alter seelen — 

"  Lay  by  my  side  your  bunch  of  purple  heather, 
The  last  red  asters  of  an  autumn  day " 
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I  don't  know  what  came  over  me — my  eye's  grew 
dark  and  sombre.  I  felt  his  gaze  upon  my  face  and 
kept  staring  down  into  the  red  glowing  wine.  .  .  . 

"It  was  the  old  story,  wasn't  it  ? "  he  said,  softly. 
"An  unhappy  love  affair?  And  then — one  step  after 
another,  down — down — down — till  you  were  stuck 
fast  in  the  mire  and  couldn't  get  away  ? " 

I  shook  my  head.  A  shudder  ran  all  over  me,  and 
my  heart  beat  slow  and  heavy  as  an  iron  hammer. 

"  I  have  never  really  loved  a  man  before,  in  all  my 
life, "  I  said.  "  I  love  you — I  love  you  !  "  And  I 
could  not  go  on.  I  leaned  my  head  on  my  hand  and 
pressed  my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes,  and  said  that 
sometime  I  would  tell  him  all.  And  he  was  silent. 
In  the  meantime,  the  waiter  had  brought  champagne, 
and  while  I  was  lifting  the  glass  to  my  lips  there  fell 
into  it  a  tear,  and  I  drank  it  down  with  the  rest.  .  .  . 
We  did  not  recapture  that  moment's  mood,  and  about 
nine  we  went  away,  drove  to  the  Thiergarten,  got 
down  there  and  walked  through  the  shady  avenues. 
Suddenly,  the  Doctor  put  his  arm  around  me  and 
said,  softly  :  "  Was  it  true  what  you  said  just  now, 
Thymian  ?  Am  I  personally  dear  to  you  ?  Or  was 
it  only  a  feeling  of  the  moment  ?  " 

"  I  love  you,"  I  said,  and  my  eyes  filled  again.  "  I 
loved  you  from  the  first.  I  should  like  to  belong  to 
you — you  only.  My  heart  and  my  senses  both  desire 
you.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  not  do  for  you.  .  .  . 
I  can  take  money  from  all  the  others,  but  from  you  I 
hate  to  take  it.  Money  is  so  sordid,  and  my  love  for 
you  is  so  pure." 

"  But,  my  child,  this  is  tragic,"  he  said,  gently.  "  If 
I  were  twenty  years  younger  and  a  free  man,  I  would 
]ry  to  return  your  love,  and  perhaps  we  two  might 
still  be  happy  together ;  but  as  things  are,  you  must 
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put  this  out  of  your  head.  I  want  to  be  a  friend  to 
you — a  friend  whom  you  can  trust.  Won't  you  tell 
me  a  little  about  your  former  life  ?  " 

I  nodded.  And  as  we  walked  on  arm-in-arm,  I 
told  him  the  whole  story ;  and  although  he  didn't 
speak  at  first,  I  could  see  that  he  was  deeply  moved. 
Then  he  pressed  my  arm  still  more  closely  to  him, 
and  said  suddenly :  "  Thymian  —  dear  Thymian  ! 
Shall  we  have  another  try  for  the  straight  road? 
If  I  give  you  a  helping  hand,  will  you  dare  the  leap 
back  to  safe  ground — to  an  honourable,  self-respecting 
existence  ? " 

"  Ah  !  will  I  not !  "  said  I. 

"Good!  Then  we'll  see.  If  you  have  a  genuine 
desire  it  will  come  right.  We'll  talk  of  it  again. 
But  you  must  will  it ;  you  must  throw  off  the 
deadening,  deadly  influences  that  hypnotise  you 
now  ;  you  must  awake,  you  must  awake,  Thymian  !  " 

"  How  gladly ! "  \  murmured,  and  I  felt  quite 
happy  and  light-hearted. 

As  I  lay  in  bed  afterwards,  I  stretched  out  my 
limbs  with  a  feeling  of  well-being  that  it  was  long 
and  long  since  I  had  experienced.  It  was  like  that 
other  time  at  Ostend,  when  a  warm,  purifying  stream 
had  seemed  to  pour  through  my  soul  and  loosen  and 
carry  away  all  the  evil  that  had  clung  to  it.  Quite 
blissfully  I  fell  asleep. 

But  the  new  day  brought  with  it  the  daily  struggle 
for  existence,  the  hundred  things  that  life,  like  an 
insatiate  monster,  demands  from  its  victims.  .  .  . 
That  very  evening  there  was  a  dreadful  man  beside 
me  in  the  bar — a  great  fat  creature  who  looked  as 
if  he  weighed  hundreds  of  pounds — but  alas  !  he 
had  hundreds  of  pounds  too,  it  seemed.  .  .  .  He 
gave  me  two  hundred  marks.  I  had  to  drink  at 
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least  twenty-five  glasses  of  liqueur-brandy  before- 
hand. ...  I  had  to,  so  as  to  let  the  poppies  of 
oblivion  do  their  work  on  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  God  !  but 
it  is  fearful  !  I  feel  that  the  Doctor  is  right  in 
all  that  he  says  to  me.  I  can't  bear  this  life  much 
longer.  I  am  breaking  down  physically  as  well  as 
spiritually ;  some  day  soon  I  shall  have  done  with 
horrors. 


December  isth,  1894.. 

I  haven't  seen  the  Doctor  for  weeks.  His  younger 
daughter  has  been  very  ill,  and  that  made  him  forget 
all  about  me.  Last  month  I  had  an  amusing  ex- 
perience. Six  of  us  had  met  by  chance,  Jew- 
Frederick  and  another  of  the  same  sort,  called  Red 
Georgie  on  account  of  his  hair,  and  four  of  us 
women;  and  as  Red  Georgie  was  in  funds  (God 
knows  where  they  came  from ! )  he  invited  us  all  to 
a  spree  at  his  expense,  and  so  we  supped  at  Dressel's, 
and  after  eleven  went  to  a  cafe  in  the  Friedrichstrasse. 
And  while  we  were  sitting  there,  in  came  a  woman 
who  looked  shyly  all  round,  and  squeezed  through 
among  the  tables,  and  I  looked  at  her  and  thought 
"  Surely  I  know  that  face ! "  She  looked  very 
quaint ;  she  had  on  a  cheap  coat  of  last  season's 
fashion,  and  with  it  a  gaudy  scarlet  hat  which  wouldn't 
stay  straight  for  an  instant  on  her  smooth  neat  hair, 
but  waggled  about  like  a  lamb's  tail ;  and  altogether 
her  effect  was  remarkable  and  yet  not  smart,  a  regular 
provincial  turnout — gay,  cheap,  and  tasteless.  All  at 
once  it  occurred  to  me !  Why,  of  course,  it's  the 
eldest  married  daughter  of  Frau  Li'itke,  an  alderman's 

wife  in  G !     Yes,  her  name  is  Frau  Christiansen, 

and   her   husband   is   a   cattle  commissioner,  and   is 
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often  in  Berlin.  .  .  .  And  when  she  had  at  last  found 
a  place  at  a  table,  the  waiter  came  and  told  her — what 
I  could  have  told  her — that  after  eleven  o'clock  no 
unescorted  ladies  were  served.  And  of  course  she 
jumped  up  and  got  crimson,  and  one  could  see  that 
she'd  like  to  have  sunk  into  the  earth  beneath  the 
curious,  amused  looks  that  were  fixed  on  her.  An 
impulse  of  compassion  came  over  me.  I  stood  up 
and  went  across  to  her,  and  invited  her  to  come  and 
sit  at  our  table. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Frau  Christiansen?  A 
countrywoman  of  yours  —  Thymian  Gotteball  ot 
G ?" 

"  Ah  !  Fraulein  Gotteball,"  she  said,  greatly  relieved, 
and  came  along  with  me,  and  of  course  I  did  the 
introducing  in  my  very  best  style — "Doctor  FernrorJ 
Mr  Schultze  "  (no  nicknames ! ) ;  "  Frau  So-and-so. 
Fraulein  So-and-so."  .  .  .  And  she  looked  at  the 
elegant  gentlemen  with  their  patent-leather  boots  and 
tall  hats,  and  the  still  more  elegant  ladies,  and  hei 
eyes  got  bigger  and  bigger,  and  when  she  took  stock 
of  me  and  saw  the  diamonds  on  my  neck  and  arms 
she  seemed  more  and  more  perplexed. 

"  In  G they  say  that  things  are  not  going  well 

with  you,  but  I  see  that  that's  not  true,"  she  blurted 
out. 

"As  you  see,  I'm  getting  on  brilliantly,"  I  answered, 
laughing.  It  amused  me  to  play  the  patroness  with 

chis  little  highly  respectable  bourgeoise  from  G , 

I  soon  had  her  in  full  swim — of  course  I  didn't  ask 
for  father,  but  I  heard  everything  else  in  the  way  ol 
gossip  from  home.  Frederick  made  violent  love  to 
her,  and  weltered  in  polite  phrases  :  "  Gracious  lady  ! " 
"Dear  lady!"  and  so  forth;  and  she  smiled  and  was 
iattered,  but  soon  grew  uneasy,  because  her  husband, 
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who  was  to  have  met  her  here  at  eleven  after  the 
theatre,  hadn't  arrived  at  twelve.  No  doubt  he  was 
"  on  the  spree."  When  these  rustics  come  to  Berlin 
they  lose  their  heads  completely.  She  got  up  about 
half-past  twelve,  and  so  did  we,  of  course,  and 
Frederick  offered  to  take  the  "gracious  lady"  back  to 
her  hotel.  Quite  proudly  she  went  off  on  his  arm. 
Well,  she  had  a  story  to  tell  when  she  got  home! 


There's  going  to  be  a  big  change  in  my  life.  I 
can't  stand  this  existence  any  longer — I  carit\  Many 
and  many  a  night  I've  lain  tossing,  sleepless,  in  my 
bed,  and  wondered  and  wondered  what  I  was  going 
to  do,  and  now  at  last  I've  decided.  I'm  going  to  do 
like  the  rest  and  marry  Casimir,  and  start  a  pension 
for  foreigners  (a  very  high-class  one),  and  finish  once 
for  all  with  all  the  rest.  I  have  talked  it  over  with 
the  Doctor,  and  he  approves,  except  as  regards  marry- 
ing Casimir.  He  was  sceptical  about  that  at  first,  but 
when  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  my  position  as  a 
married  woman  would  be  very  much  more  assured, 
and  that  in  any  case  I  had  Osdorff  on  my  shoulders, 
he  acquiesced  ;  and  we  agreed  that  I  should  take  a 
large  house  at  the  West  End  and  furnish  it  really 
handsomely  from  Markiewicz — either  ready-money  or 
on  the  hire-system.  The  Doctor  will  pay  the  rent, 
and  I  shall  sell  my  diamonds  and  other  valuables  and 
so  have  a  little  something  to  begin  with. 

With  Osdorff  I  had  quite  a  terrible  quarrel  at  first. 
When  I  told  him  that  we  were  to  get  married,  he  said 
simply,  "  No ;  he  wouldn't  do  that  on  any  account." 
I  was  absolutely  confounded  !  I  thought  of  course 
that  he  had  got  a  sudden  fit  of  morality,  and  asked 
him  sneeringly  where  lay  the  social  distinction 
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between  a  souteneur  and  a  prostitute?  He,  on  his 
side,  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  understand  that — and 
then  I  saw  the  whole  thing  !  The  high  and  mighty 
Count  with  the  two  fs  could  not  marry  a  mere 
Gotteball !  At  first  it  struck  me  as  so  laughable  that 
I  treated  it  as  a  pure  joke,  but  then  I  perceived  that 
he  was  in  deadly  earnest,  and  naturally  got  very 
irate  in  my  turn,  and  gave  him  a  hint  as  to  what  I 
thought  of  him.  I  said  he  was  a  skunk  and  a  swine ! 
I  said  he  was  fed  and  kept  by  me,  and  wasted  my 
money,  and  wasn't  as  much  good  to  me  as  a  big  St 
Bernard  dog  would  be — for  at  least  from  'he  dog  I 
should  be  sure  of  fidelity  and  affection.  /  said  he 
was  as  stupid  and  as  sluggish  as  a  crocodile;  and 
was  a  hound  and  reptile  like  him,  a  great  parasite  of 
a  creature,  to  talk  about  his  "  nobility "  forsooth ! 
and  think  himself  too  good  for  the  likes  of  us !  I 
was  so  furious  that  I  dragged  the  fork  out  of  his 
hand — we  were  at  supper — and  took  him  by  the 
collar  and  kicked  him  out,  and  told  him  to  go  to  his 
fine  relations  in  the  Behrenstrasse  and  "get  them  to 
keep  him,  for  I  wouldn't  set  eyes  on  him  again. 
And  I  slammed  the  door  behind  him ;  and  he 
shouted  the  house  down :  "  No  !  he  wouldn't !  "  and 
"he  wouldn't!"  Afterwards,  I  told  the  landlady 
not  on  any  account  to  let  him  into  his  room  again, 
for  I  had  put  him  out.  She  said  she  thought  I  had 
done  well,  and  that  every  sensible  person  had  been 
wondering  how  I  could  keep  such  dirt  about  me  for 
so  long.  Late  at  night  he  came  home  drunk,  and 
roared  like  a  wild  beast  when  he  found  his  room 
door  locked,  but  I  let  him  rave.  At  last  he  quieted 
down.  About  six  in  the  morning  I  looked  out : 
there  lay  the  creature  across  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt,  snoring  loudly.  I 
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poured  a  jug  of  water  over  his  head  and  sent  him 
to  bed,  but  I  gave  him  nothing  to  eat  all  day.  By 
evening  he  was  quite  humbled,  begged  pardon,  and 
said  he  was  ready  to  do  anything  I  liked.  I  gave 
him  a  few  pence  for  supper  at  the  "Strammen 
Hund  "  and  kept  him  pretty  low  in  funds  for  a  day 
or  two,  so  that  in  the  end  he  was  imploring  me  to 
marry  him.  So  we  went  to  the  registrar,  and  in 
January  we  shall  be  tied  up. 

Yesterday  the  Doctor  came  again.  We  arranged 
everything,  and  are  now  on  the  look  out  for  a 
house ;  there's  a  beautiful  flat  in  the  Schellingstrasse 
with  ten  rooms,  to  be  had  for  three  thousand  marks. 
Probably  we  shall  take  that.  The  Doctor  says  he 
will  be  very  glad  when  I  have  a  house  of  my  own, 
so  that  he  can  come  and  have  a  chat  in  the  evenings 
occasionally.  When  we  are  quite  alone  I  call  him 
Julius.  I  love  him  so.  ...  I  wish  I  could  be  his 
wife.  .  .  .  What  a  notion !  One  might  as  well  wisk 
for  the  moon. 


"  Grafin  Thymian  Osdorff!  How  does  it  sound?" 
I  said  this  morning  to  the  Doctor,  when  I  was  trying 
on  my  new,  simply-made  but  well-cut  morning-gown 
before  the  glass. 

"  Very  well  —  most  imposing,"  said  he,  smiling. 
"  It  ought  to  be  Princess.  Anybody  might  think 
you  were  a  Transparency." 

"  A  nice  sort  of  Transparency  !  "  I  remarked,  and 
neither  of  us  could  help  laughing.  Of  course  I  don't 
intend  to  use  the  title  ;  I  even  deny  myself  the  famous 
double-f,  and  call  myself  simply  Frau  Thymian  Osdorf. 
We  advertise  in  a  good  many  papers,  and  I've  already 
let  four  rooms,  but  of  course  we'll  have  to  do  better 
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than  that  if  the  thing  is  to  pay  us.  For  the  present 
the  Doctor  pays  the  rent,  but  I  hope  very  much  that 
later  on  I  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  entire  expenses 
myself.  But  it  does  cost  a  lot,  what  with  the  high 
rate  of  hire  for  the  furniture,  and  then  the  servants— 
a  cook  and  a  housemaid.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
manage  with  the  cook  alone,  but  it  didn't  do ;  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  need  so  much  attendance. 

I  feel  as  if  I  were  saved — delivered  from  a  prison  ! 
A  great  sense  of  repose  and  relief  has  come  over  me. 
I'm  often  genuinely  merry,  and  find  myself  singing 
to  myself,  which  I've  never  done  since  my  childhood. 
The  snowdrops  are  in  flower  already  on  my  "  grave  " 
out  there.  I  often  visit  it.  The  piano-lady  still 
comes  there,  too,  and  she  really  wants  me  very  much 
to  go  and  see  her  in  her  home ;  she  seems  to  like  me. 
I  think  I  shall  go,  shortly.  It's  such  a  blessed  feeling 
to  be  a  real  human  being  again.  My  only  anxiety 
is  Casimir.  I'm  afraid  he's  not  quite  in  the  picture. 
I  had  a  long,  serious  talk  with  him  and  urged  him 
strongly  to  help  me  to  begin  quite  a  new  life  with 
our  marriage  and  our  settling  down,  and  I  said  that 
all  he  had  to  do,  all  I  asked  of  him,  was  to  behave 
himself  decently,  and  above  everything  else  to  keep 
away  from  all  our  former  surroundings.  He  can  go 
in  the  afternoons  or  evenings  to  some  respectable 
bar  for  his  "  bock  " ;  he  can  go  to  the  theatre — can  do, 
in  short,  whatever  he  likes, "so  long  as  he  doesn't 
associate  again  with  the  souteneurs.  I  appealed  to 
his  family  pride  also,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  needn't  any  longer  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his 
relations,  for  we  are  respectable  people  now,  and 
earn  our  bread  decently,  and  need  cringe  before  no 
living  soul.  What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if 
Casimir  had  some  regular  employment !  But  I 
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don't  see  what  I  could  do  for  him  in  that  way.  So 
he  lounges  about  the  whole  day  long,  sleeps  till 
eleven,  breakfasts  in  bed,  doesn't  dress  till  two, 
manicures  his  nails  for  an  hour,  goes  for  a  walk, 
tumbles  about  on  the  divan  when  he  comes  home — 
and  the  only  earthly  good  he  is  to  me  is  to  do  my 
hair !  He  does  that  very  cleverly  and  has  great 
taste.  I'm  always  in  terror  lest  he  should  run 
across  one  of  his  "  athletic  "  friends — the  members 
of  the  souteneurs  clubs  ! — and  betray  the  secret  of  our 
thereabouts,  and  have  the  whole  crew  coming  to  look 
us  up.  That  would  be  the  end  of  all  things. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

June. 

Doctor  was  reading  my  Diary  yesterday, 
and  thinks  I  have  extraordinary  powers  of 
description.  It  all  read  so  smoothly  and 
nicely,  he  said.  Yes,  indeed  !  I've  got  so 
used  now  to  registering  all  my  experiences  that  it  is  a 
delight  to  me  when  I  have  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon run  to  set  down.  I  only  wish  I  had  some  real  good 
to  chronicle.  .  .  .  For  the  moment  all  is  well  with  us. 
The  rooms  are  all  let  but  one,  but  very  shortly  they'll 
all  be  vacant  again,  for  everyone  is  leaving  town.  Of 
course  /can't.  If  one  of  the  rooms,  even,  remains  empty 
for  a  month  or  so  it  makes  a  tremendous  difference. 

I  often  go  to  Schlachtenhof  to  see  Frau   X , 

whom  I  got  to  know  at  the  cemetery.  She  has  a  littl* 
villa  out  there,  and  the  poor  thing  is  very  lonely,  and 
delights  in  my  coming  to  her.  I  should  like  to  go 
oftener,  but  I  always  feel  a  little  uncomfortable  about 
it.  I  don't  know  why  exactly  ;  but  it's  a  peculiar  feel- 
ing, if  one  thinks  of  it,  that  this  respectable  towns- 
man's widow  would  kick  one  out  and  disinfect  her 
house  after  one  if  she  had  the  least  idea  of  who  her 
guest  was.  She  shows  a  very  marked  liking  f  r  me 
and  I  believe  I  could  easily  get  a  loan  from  her  She 
would  give  me  what  I  wanted  for  the  asking,  I  know, 
but  I  need  not  say  that  nothing  would  ever  make  me 
ask.  Just  now  I  have  a  nice  Russian  couple  here, 
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besides  a  Spaniard  and  a  Frenchman,  and  a  brother 
and  sister  frcm  Magdeburg,  and  a  Danish  lady — 
quite  a  cosmopolitan  lot !  They  all  lunch  and  dine 
at  my  own  table,  and  I  act  as  interpreter,  which  is 
often  very  amusing.  They  are  happy  with  me,  and 
respect  me  highly,  and  I'm  convinced  that  not  one 
of  them  would  believe  it  if  they  were  told  what  I  had 
been  in  other  days.  On  the  other  hand,  they  all 
shake  their  heads  over  Casimir,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men said  straight  out  to  me  the  other  day,  that  none 
of  them  could  understand  how  a  clever  woman  like 
myself  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  such  a  man. 

If  they  knew ! 

I'm  so  anxious  to  let  the  rooms  that  I'll  make 
terms  with  the  first  comer. 

September  8th>  1895. 

A  solitary  evening,  so  I'll  write  a  little.  Oh  dear  ! 
but  I  am  worried.  I  have  the  furniture-hire  to  pay  on 
the  fifteenth,  and  I  haven't  got  a  penny.  The  Doctor 
is  at  the  Lakes  with  his  family ;  I  can't  write  to  him, 
for  I  hate  to  bother  him.  He  already  gives  me  more 
then  he  can  really  afford.  I  have  only  four  rooms 
let,  and  I've  taken  a  schoolmistress  for  eighty  marks 
a  month,  which  I  should  make  a  profit  on  if  there 
weren't  such  a  lot  of  people  eating  their  heads  off  all 
day  long.  The  daily  expenses  and  the  servants'  wages, 
and  the  gas-bill,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  nearly  drive 
me  off  my  head,  and  I  don't  believe  I'll  be  able  to  go 
on  with  this  business.  Moreover,  a  married .  couple 
who  stayed  here  two  months  and  ran  up  a  pretty 
stiff  bill,  suddenly  went  off,  leaving  a  debt  of  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  marks  and  over  behind  them. 
The  pension  would  pay,  though,  if  I  only  had  a 
sensible,  intelligent  husband.  It  seems  to  me  that 
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Casimir  gets  more  of  an  idiot  every  day.  He  was 
ill  lately,  and  the  Doctor  said  he  had  serious  heart- 
failure.  Perhaps  he  will  die  soon.  We  won't  exactly 
hope  that  he  may — we'll  leave  it  to  Providence,  that'* 
all.  I  don't  know  why  such  a  man  should  cumber 
the  earth.  He  often  takes  a  fit  of  not  dressing  him- 
self at  all,  goes  about  stark  naked,  and  nothing  will 
induce  him  to  put  on  a  stitch  of  clothing.  On  such 
occasions  I  have  to  lock  him  up,  or  we  should  be 
done  for.  He  is  beginning  to  be  disgustingly  tire- 
some in  other  ways  besides ;  if  I  don't  give  him 
enough  pocket-money  he  borrows  in  my  name,  and 
lately  he  tried  to  pawn  some  spoons  on  the  sly,  but 
of  course  could  get  nothing  on  them,  as  they're  only 
electro-plate.  If  I  speak  to  him  he  gets  surly  antf 
insolent.  Oh,  dear !  life  is  full  of  troubles ! 

I  long  so  for  my  Doctor.  Once  he's  back,  I  shall 
feel  brave  and  hopeful  and  confident  again.  But 
now  I  am  all  sadness  and  discouragement. 

October  loth;  1895. 

I  knew  it  would  come  to  this  with  Casimir !  The 
fellow  is  my  evil  destiny.  I  knew  he  would  break 
out  in  the  end.  He  had  been  on  the  bend  for  weeks 
never  came  home  till  late  at  night,  drank  hard,  and 
would  not  tell  me  what  he  had  been  doing  with  him- 
self. On  Tuesday  week  I  was  asked  to  Frau  X 's 

in  the  Schlachtensee  for  a  birthday  party,  and  had 
left  word  that  I  would  not  be  home  till  rather  late, 
certainly  not  before  ten  o'clock.  If  only  I  hadn't 
gone  !  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  something  was 
going  to  happen,  and  was  uneasy  all  the  time,  and  if 
the  old  lady  hadn't  made  such  a  point  of  my  staying 
to  cupper,  I'd  have  ror?  h^m**  nt  ?~ven. 

o 
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Well,  as  soon  as  ever  I  got  home  at  a  quarter-past 
ten,  the  housemaid  came  to  me  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
mind  and  said  that  the  master  had  a  visitor — a  lady— 
and  they  had  had  coffee  made,  and  then  she  had  had 
to  fetch  wine  and  cold  meat,  and  the  lady  was  still 
there.  ...  I  guessed  it  was  nothing  pleasant ;  went 
in  and  found  nobody  in  the  dining-room,  and  my  bed- 
room door  locked.  I  knew  what  that  meant,  but  I 
preten.'o\l  not  to,  and  made  threats  about  fetching  the 
police,  so  at  last  they  opened  the  door.  There  lay 
the  woman,  half-undressed,  in  my  bed,  smoking,  and 
Casimir  was  half-drunk  and  could  scarcely  speak. 
The  woman  jeered  at  me  when  I  told  her  with  calm 
decision  to  get  up  and  be  off,  and  said  she  was  a 
boarder  in  the  Pension  Osdorff,  for  her  friend,  Herr 
Osdorff,  was  paying  for  her.  Well,  I  knew  by  ex- 
perience that  a  little  mild  coercion  is  the  only  thing 
that's  the  slightest  use  with  that  sort,  and  called  the 
housemaid  to  help  me — painful  as  it  was  to  do  so — 
and  we  soon  chucked  her  out  of  the  bed,  and  I  then 
informed  her  that  I  would  throw  her  downstairs  just 
as  she  was,  .upon  which  she  decided  to  put  on  her 
clothes  and  vanish,  not  without  some  appalling 
'language.  Casimir  contributed  his  share  to  that,  and 
screamed  at  me  in  the  presence  of  the  servant,  saying 
that  I  was  no  better  than  she  was,  quite  the  reverse, 
in  fact,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  Ah!  it  was  terrible!  To 
be  exposed  like  that  before  the  maid!  I  longed  to  kill 
the  vile  wretch  of  a  man.  ...  I  didn't  remember 
ever  having  seen  the  woman  before  ;  and  afterwards 
I  heard  that  she  lived  in  the  Elsasscrstrasse,  and  that 
Casimir  had  been  going  with  her  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  I  knew  at  once  that  our  fate  was  sealed.  And 
so  it  was.  A  couple  of  days  later  there  came  a  ring 
at  the  door.  A  gentlc'man  wished  to  -speak  *o  me 
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The  maid  took  him  into  the  drawing-room  and  called 
me.  I  thought  he  had  come  about  a  room,  went  in 
— and  there  stood  Jew-Frederick.  He  was  already 
rather  drunk,  and  wanted  to  embrace  me,  assuring 
me  that  he  had  been  quite  ill  with  fretting  after 
me  and  had  thought  I  must  be  dead,  and  that 
all  the  friends,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  had  been 
longing  to  see  me  again.  .  .  .  And  I — I  don't 
know  what  came  over  me,  but  I  forgot  all  prudence 
and  caution,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him,  and  showed  him  the  door.  If  only  I 
hadn't !  It  was  very  silly  of  me.  A±  oon  as  he 
was  gone  I  knew  what  I  had  done.  And  sure  enough, 
three  nights  later,  in  comes  Casimir  with  a  souteneur 
and  two  girls.  They  make  themselves  at  home  in 
the  dining-room  and  order  supper.  This  time  I  was 
wiser.  I  clenched  my  teeth  and  gave  them  what 
they  wanted.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  ten  more 
came  along,  and  there  was  a  regular  revel.  They 
jumped  over  chairs  and  tables  and  kicked  up  so 
much  noise  that  all  the  boarders  proper  rushed  terrified 
into  one  another's  rooms,  asking  what  was  the  matter. 
The  dreadful  creatures  kept  on  yelling  like  lunatics, 
and  I  didn't  know  what  on  earth  to  do,  so  sent  in 
my  distraction  for  the  Doctor,  who  came  immediately, 
but  didn't  know  what  to  do  either,  and  wanted  to 
send  for  the  police ;  but  that  didn't  commend  itself  to 
me,  for  I  couldn't  forget  how  they  had  helped  me 
when  the  police  were  after  me,  and  besides,  I  knew 
that  it  was  bad  policy  to  set  these  people  entirely 
against  one.  The  Doctor  stayed  with  me,  however, 
till  at  last,  about  six  in  the  morning,  the  beasts 
departed.  My  house  looked  dreadful.  The  Axoiin- 
ster  carpet  was  swimming  in  punch  and  bet",  the 
leather  chairs  were  scratched  and  soiled  i/ 
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boots,  and  a  lot  of  things  were  broken.  I  shall  have 
to  make  it  all  good  to  Markiewicz,  and  I  owe  him 
three  hundred  marks  already,  I'm  in  debt  to  so 
many  people  that  it  frightens  me — I  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  owe  money.  We  have  had  this  house 
nine  months  now,  and  in  that  short  time  I  have  dis- 
posed of  all  my  valuables  and  got  head  over  ears  in 
debt.  It's  dreadful ! 


December  I2th,  1895. 

On  the, 1st  January  we  are  moving  to    a    smaller 
house  in  the  Potsdamerstrasse.     Julius  has  arranged 
everything  for  me.     The  other  house  couldn't  go  on, 
especially  after  the  last  trick  that  Casimir  played  me. 
One   night,    when    I    was  at   the  theatre  with  some 
boarders,   he   and    his    friends    carried    off    a    lot   of 
furniture—quite  enough  for  a  room — down  the  back 
stairs,  and  there's  not  a  sign  of  it  to  be  found  any- 
where.    Probably  he  had  it  taken  to  his  drab's  abode. 
I  haven't  gone  to  the  police  about  it — what  would  be 
the  good  ?     I  should  never  get  it  back.  ...  I  couldn't 
keep  on  the  big  house,  and  indeed   I  didn't  want  to, 
for  the  servant   had    blabbed,  and    the    boar  icrs    all 
looked  askance  at  me.     After  tr 
of  the  ladies  gave  notic 
asked  to  let  me  offli  ny  contr 
he  was  rid  of  us  the  bet; 
has  arranged  everything  wn 
replace  all  losses  and  damages,  am; 
the  stuff  back.  ...   1  have  bought  some  new  turnuure 
>n  instalment.     We  have  only  five  rooms  here,  and  I 
let  four  of  them.     Casimir  is  scarcely  ever  at  home; 
often  h<>  is  away  for  a  week  at  a  time,  doing  goodness 
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knows  what !     Can't  say  I  care  either!     I'm  only  too 
glad  to  be  quit  of  him. 


January  ijth,  1896. 

I  am  in  luck,  and  have  let  all  the  rooms  in  the 
new  house  at  once.  It's  not  precisely  a  Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground,  though,  and  I  shall  have  to  go 
in  for  some  other  paying  work  as  well — take  pupils 
for  languages,  I  think.  That  won't  be  so  easy  to 
achieve,  but  I  shall  have  a  good  try.  I  do  so 
earnestly  desire  now  to  earn  an  honest  penny.  In 
the  other  house  the  gentlemen  tried  in  these  latter 
days  to  make  overtures  to  me,  but  I  made  short 
work  of  them.  I  can't  stand  anything  like  that  now. 
I  have  all  I  desire  in  my  Doctor,  to  whom  my  whole 
heart  belongs.  He  is  too  good — much  too  good  for 
me.  .  .  .  Casimir  is  ill  again.  When  he's  ill  he  stay.' 
at  home ;  otherwise,  never. 


February  loth,  i8()6, 

Another  bit  of  bad  luck.  Whenever  I  think  that 
the  goal  is  almost  reached,  down  comes  a  fresh 
avalanche  and  turns  me  back.  Casimir.  got  fright- 
fully ill  about  a  fortnight  ago.  His  whole  face 
swelled  so  shockingly  that  he  wasn't  fit  to  be  seen  of 
men,  and  we  had  to  call  the  doctor  in.  When  he  came 
he  told  us  a  pretty  tale.  The  creature  lias  got  some 
appalling,  unmentionable  disease.  The  specialist 
who  was  giving  him  an  injection  broke  the  needle, 
and  he  shrieked  and  groaned  the  whole  night 
through.  .  .  .  My  Doctor  says  that  with  his  heart- 
failure  and  his  poor  constitution  he's  hardly  likely 
to  live  long.  The  world  is  certainly  big  enough  for 
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everyone,  and  I  grudge  nobody  his  little  bit  of  life, 
but  I  can't  think  it  would  be  a  calamity  if  Casimir 
were  to  go  under.  .  .  .  Now  the  door  is  besieged  by 
his  precious  "  pals,"  who  come  in  hordes  to  inquire 
for  him.  I  wonder  very  much  what  part  he  plays 
among  them  ;  he  surely  can't  be  much  good,  con- 
siderirjg  what  a  fool  he  is.  I  fear  they  make  him 
do  all  the  dirty  work,  all  the  horrors  that  nobody 
else  will  do.  What  does  it  matter  to.  me?  If  I  had 
the  money  I  should  put  him  in  a  sanatorium,  for 
it's  a  terrible  burden  that  I've  bound  on  my  shoulders 
in  undertaking  him. 

I  am  beset  with  anxieties.  My  present  lodgers 
have  all  their  meals  outside  the  house,  and  when 
they  do  happen  to  take  one  here,  they  don't  pay 
enough  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  I  don't  make  more 
out  of  them  than  the  instalments  for  the  furniture. 
I  hate,  too,  to  take  the  whole  rent  from  the  Doctor, 
He's  done  more  for  me  already  than  he  can  really 
afford  ;  but  one  must  live.  It  is  frightfully  depress- 
ing to  get  up  every  morning  and  go  to  bed  every 
night  with  the  same  anxiety  gnawing  at  one's  vitals. 
Soon  I  shall  have  no  clothes  to  put  on — for  I  can't 
bring  myself  as  yet  to  wear  cheap  things.  I  have 
two  pupils,  a  young  volunteer  and  a  student,  at  one 
mark  an  hour.  I  make  nothing  by  that.  Sometimes 
I  say  to  myself:  "Come,  Thymian,  don't  be  silly! 
Nothing  matters.  The  little  bits  of  blue  paper 
are  still  to  be  had  in  the  streets,  when  you're  a 
pretty,  well-made,  intelligent  female.  Just  you  shut 
your  eyes  and  clench  your  teeth,  and  in  a  minute 
you'll  have  earned  the  notes  you  want,  and  have 
peace  for  a  while."  ...  I  won't  go  back  to  that 
hideous  life,  but  the  temptation  to  make  existence 
a  little  easier,  to  shake  off  some  of  these  disgusting 
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anxieties  about  ways  and  means  ....  it's  powerful, 
powerful ! 


Funny !  I  didn't  want  to — but  I've  done  it  again. 
It  was  after  the  evening  that 'I  met  Mimi  in  the  bar. 
She  was  swilling  champagne  and  getting  a  little 
tipsy.  ...  I  drank  a  glass  or  two  to  give  myself 
courage,  and  got  hold  of  a  smart  man,  who  took  me 
to  his  very  luxurious  bachelor-chambers.  His  name 

was  D •,  and  he  was  so  infatuated  with  me  that 

he  offered  me  a  regular  arrangement.  But  I  wouldn't 
agree ;  for  it  was  to  be  an  exceptional  occasion,  I 
had  resolved.  But  the  fifty  marks  were  spent  by  the 
end  of  the  next  day,  and  so  the  old  troubles  were 
in  full  swing  again.  Life  is  an  interminable  battle  ! 
You  kill  the  days  one  after  the  other,  and  the  dead 
things  lie  behind  you  and  fester,  but  there's  always 
a  fresh  one  in  front,  and  you've  never  won  your  fight 
against  the  hydra-headed  monster,  Life. 

One  evening  I  was  with  Nix  at  the  Apollo  Theatre. 
We  had  two  stalls.  1  rather  hated  being  with  her, 
for  she  was  plastered  all  over  with  diamonds,  and 
I  hadn't  a  single  ornament  of  any  kind — they're  all 
gone.  Of  course  she  was  kind  enough  to  remark 
upon  it,  and  turned  up  her  nose  when  I  told  her  that 
they'd  all  gone  to  keep  my  pension  going. 

"  I  thought  you  still  had  Doctor  W ,"  she 

said. 

I  explained  to  her  that  it  wasn't  an  affair  of  that 
sort,  and  so  forth. 

"Oh,  don't  tell  me.  I  know  all  about  the  old 
miser,"  said  she,  and  told  me  that  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  she  had  consulted  him  in  his  capacity  of  nerve- 
specialist,  which  cost  twenty  marks.  And  he  had 
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;<  taken  her  on  "  for  the  evening ;  and  it's  well  known 
that  Nix  has  her  fixed  price  as  well  as  he,  and  that 
no  consultation  with  her  costs  less  than  fifty  marks. 
When  she  \vas  leaving  he  gave  her  only  thirty, 
and  it  'makes  her  indignant  even  still  when  she 
thinks 'of  it. 

Well,  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  it  that  evening,  for 
as  we  were  walking  about  a  little  in  the  entr'acte, 
whom  should  we  meet  but  the  Doctor !  Such  in- 
fernally bad  luck,  that  he  should  select  that  very 
evening  to  take  his  wife  to  the  Apollo  !  He  stared 
at  me,  and  I  knew  that  he  knew  what  to  conclude 
from  seeing  me  with  Nix. 

I  should  have  thought,  though,  that  he  might  have 
asked  for  an  explanation,  but  no  !  he  simply  stayed 
away,  and  sent  me  the  money  for  the  rent  by  post  on 
the  1st.  I  was  terribly  annoyed  by  that,  for  I  care 
for  him  so  much  and  would  never  have  let  another 
man  come  near  me  if  necessity  hadn't  forced  me  to 
it ;  and  in  my  anger  I  sent  him  the  money  back,  so 
that  he  may  know  that  the  likes  of  us  can  have  our 
pride  too.  But  as  the  rent  had  to  be  paid  I  wrote  to 

D and  asked  him  for  a  rendezvous.     He  came  at 

once,  and  I  told  him  my  troubles,  and  he  said  he  was 
quite  ready  to  pay  the  rent  for  me,  only  too  glad,  in 
fact,  and  declared  that  he  had  been  looking  for  me 
everywhere,  for  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  me  the 

moment  he  saw  me.     Well,  so  D is  my  friend 

now  in  place  of  the  Doctor,  and  I  am  really  better  off, 
for  he  is  very  generous.  But  it's  the  Doctor  I  want, 
and  my  heart  beats  quicker  every  time  the  bell 
rings,  and  I  feel  sad  and  sorry  when  it  turns  out  not 
to  be  he. 
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New   Year's  Eve,  1896. 

D is  just  gone.     He   had  an   invitation   to  a 

house  which  he  felt  he  must  go  to,  for  politeness' 
sake.  I  can't  sleep  yet,  and  so  I  have  got  out  my 
Book  to  write  something  in  after  all  this  time.  The 
last  entry  was  in  April,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  many  changes.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
Casimir  stayed  out  all  one  night,  which  made  me 
rather  uneasy,  for  since  his  illness  he  had  been  quite 
decently  behaved.  Certainly,  I  had  sometimes  won- 
dered at  the  amount  of  money  he  had,  for  I  couldn't 
imagine  where  it  came  from.  Once  or  twice  he  actu- 
ally had  gold.  In  his  set,  though,  money  quickly 
burns  a  hole  in  the  pockets,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that  someone  or  other  might  have  given 
him  ten  marks  or  so  out  of  good-nature,  or  as  a 
return  for  some  small  service ;  so  I  didn't  bother 
much  about  it. 

But  I  did  feel  uneasy  about  his  staying  out  all  night, 
and  next  morning  I  nearly  had  a  fit,  when  a  constable 
came  to  the  house  and  said  that  Casimir  had  been 
arrested  the  night  before.  They  had  caught  him  at 
some  unspeakable  infamy.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  ;  the  thing  had  to  take  its  course.  The  souteneurs 
collected  two  thousand  marks  to  bail  him  out  with, 
but  the  Court  refused  it,  and  six  weeks  later 
the  investigation  in  the  Higher  Court  came  on 
I  was  summoned  as  witness,  but  I  refused  to  give 
evidence.  In  the  end  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment;  and  they  say  that  it's  an 
utterly  inadequate  sentence,  and  was  only  given 
because  his  solicitor  proved  that  he  was  of  weak 
•ntellect 
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The  day  after,  all  the  papers  were  full  of  it,  under 
the  headlines : — 

STEP  BY  STEP, 

OR 
A    RUINED    LIFE, 

And  then,  this  sort  of  thing  : — 

"  An  investigation,  from  which  the  public  were 
excluded,  was  yesterday  held  before  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Justice  into  the  conduct  of  Count  Casimir 
Edmund  Maria  Osdorff,  accused  of  a  breach  of 
public  morality.  The  accused  is  the  fourth  son  of 
the  late  Count  Knut  Osdorff,  one  time  Member  of 
the  Reichstag.  The  young  man  was  at  school 
abroad,  and  later,  after  vain  attempts  at  procuring 
an  appointment  suitable  to  his  station  in  life,  had 
gone  to  America.  By  the  request  of  his  boyhood's 
sweetheart — a  lady  well  known  and  much  admired 
in  the  Berlin  '  half-world '  by  reason  of  her  beauty 
and  charm — he  returned  to  Germany,  lived  for  some 
.time  in  illicit  union  with  her,  and  finally  married 
her.  The  lady,  who  wisely  disdained  to  use  her 
husband's  title  and  simply  called  herself  Frau 
Osdorf,  seems  after  the  marriage  to  have  lost  all 
interest  in  her  husband,  for  the  man,  who  is  morally 
and  intellectually  feeble,  and  had  long  lost  all 
power  of  self-restraint,  has  now  become  a  criminal 
of  the  most  atrocious  type.  Yesterday's  proceedings 
ended  with  the  sentencing  of  the  accused  to  a  three 
months'  term  of  imprisonment,  in  which  the  period 
of  detention  already  undergone  will  be  included." 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  against  that, 
for  the  solicitor  advised  us  not  to  appeal.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  had  Casimir  out  on  bail,  so  as  to  try 
eventually  to  have  him  sent  to  Z ,  for  I  knew  quite 
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well  that  he  would  never  survive  a  term  in  a  regular 
orison.  But  the  authorities  refused  our  application 
for  bail,  because  they  were  afraid  of  an  escape  from 
justice.  Where  the  poor  devil  was  to  escape  to  is  a 
puzzle  to  me  ! 

Hitherto  I  had  often  secretly  wished  that  Casimir 
might  die,  for  he  was  such  a  trial  to  me ;  but  I  felt 
immensely  sorry  for  him  now,  in  spite  of  all  that, 
and  when  I  went  to  see  him  in  prison  and  he  came 
towards  me  looking  so  haggard  and  so  wretched,  all 
my  anger  vanished,  and  I  felt  nothing  but  compassion 
for  him.  He  looked  terribly  ill  and  complained  of 
"  being  hungry,  for  he  couldn't  stand  the  food  ;  it  was 
simply  too  awful ;  it  made  him  sick  every  time."  I 
begged  the  governor  to  send  him  to  the  infirmary, 
for  he  is  still  quite  ill,  but  it  was  no  good.  About 
eight  days  after  Casimir's  sentence,  the  servant  one 
morning  announced  an  old  gentleman.  The  hair« 
•Jressing  woman  was  with  me,  so  he  had  to  wait  g 
/ittle,  and  some  instinct  made  me  put  on  my  whitfc 
morning-gown,  which  becomes  me  so  extraordinarily 
xvc-11. 

When    I  went   in,  I  saw  at   once  that   it  was   an 

tocrat  of  some  kind.     I  saw,  too,  that  he  started 

when  he  beheld  me.     Then  he  introduced  himself — 

Count  Y ,  Casimir's  one-time  guardian.     I  imagine 

that  he  came  to  tell  me  his  high-and-mighty  opinion 
of  me  in  no  measured  terms  of  scorn  ;  but  I  put  on 
my  sweetest  expression,  and  that  has  never  yet  failed 
in  its  effect.  It  didn't  this  time,  either.  He  said 
that  the  Osdorff  family  had  had  no  idea  that 
Casimir  was  in  Germany  once  more  ;  they  had  thought 
him  dead  and  had  already  instituted  inquiries  through 
the  German  Consulate  over  there.  Now,  to  their 
consternation,  they  had  seen  the  account  of  the 
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criminal  investigation  in  the  papers.  Casimir'j 
mother  had  died  six  months  ago,  but  his  brothers 
and  sisters  were  still  alive,  and  this  would  of  course ' 
be  a  terrible  blow  to  them.  They  would  take  care 
that  when  his  sentence  was  over,  he  was  put  into 
some  institution  for  the  cure  of  nervous  diseases  ;  and 
perhaps  I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  legal  separation  ? 

I  answered  :  "  My  lord,  I  beg  respectfully  to  say 
that  I  do  not  care  one  farthing  for  the  wishes  of 
the  Osdorff  family.  When*  they  had  sent  Casimir 
to  America,  they  never  afterwards  troubled  to 
inquire  what  had  become  of  him,  although  they 
must  have  perfectly  well  known  that  he  could  no  more 
earn  his  living  there  than  he  could  here,  and  could 
come  to  nothing  but  a  bad  end.  It  was  I  who  took 
pity  on  him.  I  sent  him  money  to  come  home  with, 
ind  during  these  last  few  years  I  have  provided  for 
him  entirely,  even  to  the  roof  over  his  head,  and  tried 
by  means  of  our  marriage  to  make  a  respectable  and 
respected  existence  for  both  of  us.  I  did  all  this  out  of 
pure  affection  for  Casimir,  because  of  our  childhood's 
days  together  ;  and  I  have  had  nothing  in  return  for 
it  but  trouble  and  ingratitude.  But  I  have  gone 
through  with  it  till  now,  and  I  will  go  through  with 
it  and  bear  it  to  the  end,  and  I  refuse  the  aid  of  the 
family.  Casimir  is  my  husband,  and  I  shall  look 
after  him.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

So  I  spoke !  and  the  Count  nodded,  and  said  that 
indeed  the  family  did  recognise  all  that  I  had  done  for 
Casimir,  but  that  it  must  be  a  terrible  thing  for  me  to 
be  tied  to  such  a  man. 

"  I  have  chosen  my  own  lot  and  will  keep  to  it," 
3aid  I.  "  Nothing  will  make  me  give  up  my  husband." 

The  Count  stroked  his  grey  beard.  He  is  abouf 
fifty,  a  nice-looking  old  gentleman  with  blue  eyes ; 
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and  he  took  stock  of  me  with  a  connoisseur-like 
penetration,  just  as  a  sportsman  takes  stock  of  a  horse. 
I  have  keen  perceptions,  and  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  thinking.  We  talked  for  about  an  hour.  I  told 
him  how  I  had  come  to  know  Casimir,  and  of  my  vain 
strivings  to  keep  my  head  above  water  with  my 
pension. 

"  You're  married — and  yet  you  stand  quite,  alone, 
totally  isolated  in  your  struggle  for  existence,"  he 
observed ;  and  then  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he,  too, 
had  been  alone  for  years — a  widower,  and  his  only 
son  was  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  at  Posen.  When  he 
left,  he  promised  to  come  and  see  after  us  again,  and 
pressed  my  hand,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  a  very 
kindly  feeling  for  me,  and  that  perhaps  my  future  lay 
in  the  hands  of  this  haughty,  handsome  old  gentleman, 
if  I  was  clever,  and  knew  how  to  strike  the  iron  while 
it  was  hot.  .  .  . 

When  Casimir  came  home,  he  went  to  bed  directly, 
and  got  worse  and  worse  every  day,  couldn't  even  lift 
himself  in  bed,  could  do  absolutely  nothing  for  him- 
self. I  had  such  a  desperate  time  with  him  that  I 
had  finally  to  consider  the  family's  offer,  for  it  was 
really  more  than  I  could  manage  alone.  His  friends 
of  both  sexes  stood  by  him  splendidly,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any- 
thing like  the  same  kindliness  and  good-nature  and 
sense  of  comradeship  in  "  respectable  "  circles.  What- 
ever he  wished  for,  or  \vas  ordered,  arrived  like  magic — 
whole  baskets  full  of  w*ine  and  champagne,  and  the 
most  expensive  fruit,  and  every  kind  of  strengthening 
thing  Hardly  one  of  them  ever  arrived  with  empty 
hands,  and  at  his  worst  time,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  middle  of  September,  when  we  couldn't  leave  him 
alone  for  nights,  they  came  by  turns  and  sat  up  with 
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him,  and  I  never  heard  one  coarse  or  rough  word  by 
his  sick  bed.  On  the  contrary,  I  learned  in  those 
days  that  amongst  the  "  dead  men  "  there  still  were 
living  souls,  with  kind  hearts  and  eager  neighbour!!- 
ness.  To  some  of  them  I  was  drawn  more  closely 
than  ever  before  ;  for  instance,  to  "  Flaxen-haired 
Doris,"  the  barmaid  at  a  night-bar  in  the  Friedrich- 
strasse,  of  whom  I  had  never  hitherto  imagined  that  a 
decent  word  could  come  out  of  her  lips.  When  we 
sat  together  in  the  evenings,  she  told  me  the  story  of 
her  life,  of  the  unspeakable  squalor  in  which  she  had 
grown  up.  Her  mother  was  put  in  the  House  of 
Correction  for  a  very  bad  offence,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  a  rescue  home;  her  father  was  a  drunkard,  and  she 
and  her  brother  were  brought  up  in  the  workhouse. 
Afterwards,  when  she  went  back  to  her  father  and 
brother,  she  had  to  run  away  from  them.  .  .  .  Oh, 
heavens !  what  horrors  that  girl  has  gone  through, 
/  always  managed  to  find  rich,  or  at  any  rate  tolerably 
well-off  men,  who  treated  me  decently;  but  she,  who 
has  no  other  attractions  than  her  unusual,  almost 
white-gold  hair,  had  to  take  what  she  could  get,  so 
it's  no  wonder  that  she's  outwardly  coarse  and  half- 
brutalised.  But  I  found  out  for  certain  in  that 
troublous  time  that  many  good  qualities  of  fidelity 
and  unselfishness  still  dwell  unspoiled  in  her  heart 

Casimir  dragged  on  till  the  end  of  November; 
then,  one  night  he  got  so  bad  that  he  couldn't  breathe, 
and  we  had  to  rush  for  the  doctor,  who  gave  him 
a.  camphor-injection ;  but  it  was  no  good,  and  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning  it  was  all  over  with 
him. 

The  Count,  who  had  kept  his  word  and  visited  us 
from  time  to  time,  gave  me  as  much  as  seven  hundred 
marks  for  the  funeral,  and"  I  bought  the  coffin  and  a 
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grave  and  paid  the  necessary  expenses  out  of  that. 
It  was  a  big  funeral ;  the  whole  of  the  Berlin  "  half- 
world,"  and  everyone  in  any  way  connected  with  it, 
was  there.  My  abode  could  hardly  hold  the  wealth 
of  flowers,  some  of  which  were  wreaths  of  exquisite 
beauty ;  and  the  coffin  was  literally  covered  with 
blossoms.  About  fifty  carriages  followed  the  bier,  so 
that  traffic  in  the  Potsdamerstrasse  was  stopped  for 
some  time.  The  men  all  wore  mourning-bands  on 
their  tall  hats,  and  the  women  were  dressed  in  deep 
mourning.  The  church  choir  sang,  "  How  they  so 
gently  rest !  "  by  the  grave ;  and  the  pastor  spoke 
beautifully,  saying  things  that  really  wrent  home  to 
one.  He  must  have  been  rather  Broad  Church,  for 
he  didn't  say  much  about  God  or  heaven,  but  what 
he  did  say  got  right  at  one.  "  When  we  survivors 
stand  beside  an  open  grave"  (he  continued),  "we 
realise  keenly,  as  otherwise  we  seldom  can,  the 
nothingness  of  earthly  things,  and  how  the  wind  of 
fate  drives  us  across  the  theatre  of  this  world.  And 
'character  is  fate' — for  it  is  our  wills,  our  tendencies, 
our  passions,  which  decide  for  us  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  blown.  And,  driven  thus  by  our 
passions,  we  often  forget  the  one  immutable  sign- 
post of  human  destiny,  pointing  with  inexorable 
Jnger  to  the  end  of  all  things — the  grave.  How 
different  many  things  in  this  world  would  be,  how 
different  many  a  destiny,  if  everyone  would  but 
remember  steadfastly  that  this  life  is  nothing  but  a 
short  pilgrimage,  which  we  take  together  on  the  great 
^ligh-road  that  leads  to  the  everlasting  peace.  .  .  ." 

It  was  a  beautiful  discourse,  and  in  the  black-garbed 
circle  round  the  grave  there  was  many  a  pale,  earnest 
countenance  to  be  seen. 

It  sounds  like  sentimental  affectation,  but  it  is  true, 
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that  when  I  got  home  I  felt  that  in  spite  of  everything 
Casimir's  death  had  made  a  great  gap  in  my  life.  His 
death  could  not  but  bring  me  a  feeling  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  so  it  did;  yet  still — I  could  sleep  at  night 
now,  which  I  had  not  done  for  long  and  long;  I  was 
not  obliggd  to  look  on  at  suffering  and  listen  to  groans 
of  pain — all  the  same,  I  missed  him.  It  was  as  if 
my  life  had  lost  its  last  and  only  meaning,  and  I  stood 
more  alone  than  ever  in  the  world  of  men. 

I  could  not  weep,  but  I  mourned  for  poor  Casimir 
with  my  whole  heart.  .  .  . 

Five  weeks  have  gone  by  since  then.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  I  had  a  reconciliation  with  the  Doctor. 
I  couldn't  help  it — it  was  more  than  I  could  stand, 
and  so  I  begged  him  to  come ;  but  it  has  not  been  as 
it  was  before  between  us,  especially  as  I  did  not  feel 

that  I  could  now  throw  D over  entirely.  The 

Count  comes  very  often  now  that  I  am  a  widow,  and 
displays  a  "  fatherly  interest "  in  me.  I  have  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  I  am  standing  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
alteration  in  my  life;  but  I  won't  anticipate,  I  won't 
put  down  in  so  many  words  what  I  think  and  even 
expect,  for  I'm  superstitious  in  that  way.  If  I  were 
religious,  I  should  pray  on  this  New  Year's  Eve: 
"  Dear  God,  let  it  happen  as  I  desire !  Give  me  a  few 
sweet,  easy,  peaceful  years.  ,  .  , " 
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CHAPTER  XV 

DO  you  see,  darling  Booklet,  how  right  I  was? 
Truly  I  have  keen  perceptions.     I  saw  it 
at  once  in  those  bright  blue  eyes  with  the 
youthful  sparkle  in  them,  that  go  so  well 
with   the   grey    beard — I    saw    that   any   amount   of 
vitality  and  love   of  living   were   still    waiting   their 
chance  to  express  themselves.     At  his  very  first  visit 
I  saw  that.     "  He  s your  man  !  "  .  .  .  And  I  knew  that 
I  had  made  an  impression  on  him,  and  that  I  only 
needed  to  please  him  a  little  more  and  the  business 
was  done.     I  am  quite  happy.     And  the  best  of  it  all 
s  that  he  is  so  very  sympathetic  to  me,  and  that  it 
doesn't  cause  me  the  slightest  pang  of  any  kind  to 
belong  to  him.     I  always  like  those  haughty  old  men 
with   their  perfect   manners  and    their  distinguished 
appearance.     Certainly,  I  should  like  the  Doctor  still 
better,  but  nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world  of  ours. 

And  he  did  it  all  so  cleverly,  tactfully,  diplo- 
matically !  Very  gradually,  the  tone  of  fatherly  bene- 
volence became  a  little  warmer  and  more  intimate,  so 
that  the  definite  proposal  came  not  too  suddenly  for 
either  of  us,  but  seemed  to  have  been  led  up  to  by  all 
sorts  of  delicate  transitions.  We  were  at  supper  one 
evening  in  a  private  room  at  the  Kurfiirsten  Cafe,  and 
during  dessert  he  looked  at  my  arm,  admiring  its 
beautiful  lines,  and  expressed  great  astonishment  a 
my  wearing  no  bracelets  or  rings.  1  told  him 
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my  pension  had  swallowed  them  all  up.  He  smiled 
at  that  and  said,  "  A  charming  young  lady  like  you 
is  intended  for  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  should  never 
know  the  sordid  cares  of  a  daily  struggle.  You  must 
find  a  friend  who  can  give  you  back  your  life  and 
your  joy  in  it.  " 

I  looked  into  his  eyes  and  said,  "  Where  am  I  to 
find  that  friend  ?  " 

And  he  :  "  Well,  but  tell  me — Could  you  think  of 
one  much  removed  in  years?  I  should  be  too  grand- 
fatherly  for  you,  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  managed  to  blush, 
and  I  knew  that  I  looked  lovely  and  girlish  as  I 
did  so. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  gently.  M  I  have  had  quite 
enough  of  young  men.  If  I  should  ever  fall  in  love 
again,  it  could  only  be  with  an  older  man." 

"Will  you  entrust  yourself  to  me,  Thymian?"  he 
said.  "  I  have  admired  and  loved  you  ever  since  I 
have  known  you,  and  you  will  find  a  true  friend  in 
me,  who  will  show  you  what  happiness  is.  We  both 
understand  the  world  and  life,  and  need  make  no 
pretences  to  each  other.  I  shall  never  marry  again. 
But  I  will  put  my  hands  under  your  feet;  and  I  will 
give  you  everything,  and*do  everything  for  you,  that 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman  expects,  and  rightly 
expects ;  and  I  will  make  only  one  condition — '  Thou 
shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me.'  You  must  belong 
to  me  alone.  I  must  be  able  to  trust  you." 

Instead  of  answering,  I  threw  myself  on  his  breast 
and  kissed  him  wildly  from  pure  gratitude  and  utter 
gladness.  But  he  took  it  as  the  outbreak  of  a  genuine 
passion,  and  got  quite  hot  and  red,  and  we  were  like 
a  young,  happy  pair  of  lovers.  .  .  . 

On  I  $th  February  we  go  to  the  Riviera,  then 
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to  Paris.  I  have  let  my  house,  sold  any  of  the 
furniture  that  belonged  to  me,  and  am  already  begin- 
ning to  pack  up.  He  buys  me  everything  that  I 
express  the  faintest  desire  for,  and  reads  my  wishes 
in  my  eyes.  I  am  very  happy,  for  now  at  last  I  have 
got  what  I  have  long  striven  for :  I  am  the  "  friend  " 
of  a  rich,  well-born  man,  a  real  knight,  from  whom  I 
need  never  fear  any  treatment  that  could  wound  me. 
I  need  not  be  anxious  and  troubled  any  longer.  I 
have  all  and  more  than  all  I  can  desire,  and  I  shall 
soon  take  steps  to  have  my  future  assured.  I  have 
ordered  the  most  exquisite  frocks  from  Gerson  & 
Biester.  Yes,  the  old  gentleman  is  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  me.  I  look  forward  infinitely  to  the  trip  in 
the  South  and  to  Paris.  Now  at  last  I  shall  know 
what  real  enjoyment  means.  My  friend — I  am  to 
call  him  Otto,  but  it  doesn't  come  natural  to  me  as 
yet — need  not  fear  that  I  shall  betray  him ;  I  don't 
feel  the  least  desire  to.  I  am  so  inimitably  grateful 
to  him. 

I  have  already  said  good-bye  to  the  Doctor.  That 
was  a  bad  hour  for  me,  for  I  feel  more  and  more 
deeply  how  much  I  love  him.  He  took  my  revelation 
very  coolly  and  stiffly,  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  had 
thought  I  was  made  of  sto'uter  stuff.  Oh,  dear  me! 
It's  so  easy  and  so  cheap  to  give  good  advice  to  other 
people — and  that's  the  way  I'm  made,  and  I  can't 
change  it.  I  am  too  weary  to  wage  any  longer  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  fight  against  the 
thousand  worries  of  life.  And  this  last  year  I've 
had  scarcely  anything  of  the  Doctor,  for  his  family 
and  his  profession  make  such  great  claims  on  him, 
But  it  was  a  hard  parting.  He  seemed  a  little  upset 
by  it,  after  all,  and  I  cried  the  whole  night  long.  I 
won't  write  to  D till  I  get  to  Paris.  That's  a  little 
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painful  to  me  also,  for  he  was  the  first  to  help  me 
when  I  was  in  trouble,  and  now  he's  cast  off  nolens 
volens ;  but  it's  the  way  of  the  world.  Life  is  such  a 
mob,  everyone  treading  on  the  other's  heels,  and  he 
who  uses  his  elbows  best  is  victor. 

But  I  am  as  happy  as  a  child  at  the  thought  of  the 
halcyon  days  which  life  is  offering  me  now.  I  am 
taking  my  Book  with  me.  I  hope  that  now  I  shall 
often  have  happy  things,  sweet  things,  to  put  in  it. 


Betiveen  this  and  the  page  following  lies  a  neivspaper 
cutting  with  the  announcement  of  a  death,  in  large 
print,  surrounded  by  a  black  border : — 

"This  morning  at  7,30  o'clock,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  died 
our  only  and  passionately- loved  daughter 

ERICA, 

having  just   completed    her   eighth   year.      We   stand    by   her   coffin 

inconsolable,  as  we  have  never  before  been  in  all  our  lives. 

"We  beseech  our  friends  to  pay  us  no  visits  of  condolence.     The 

funeral  will  take  place  on  Sunday,  April  25th,  at  10.30  a.m.,  from  the 

house  of  mourning . 

CONSUL  WILHELM  PETERS  AND 
FRAU  AGNES  (BORN  SIEDETOPF)." 


Strangely  enough,  in  the  sequel,  no  remark  whatever 
referring  directly  to  this  news  is  to  be  found — a  peculiar, 
but  psychologically,  pet  haps~t  a  not  inexplicable  circum- 
stance.— EDITOR'S  NOTE. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

Paris,  May  22nd,  1897. 
"  happy  days  at  Aranjuez  "  are  drawing 
to  an  end.  One  can't  do  anything  while 
one's  travelling,  and  if  I  didn't  chance  to 
have  an  hour  or  two  to  myself  this  evening 
between  dinner  and  the  opera,  and  to  have  suddenly 
taken  it  into  my  head  to  do  some  diarising,  I  should 
bring  my  Book  back  to  Berlin  precisely  the  same  as  I 
took  it  away. 

The  trip  was  glorious ;  the  months  went  by  like  a 
dream.  I  had  never  thought  that  the  world  was  so 
beautiful.  I  had  often  read  descriptions  of  Southern 
travel,  but  the  most  glowing  and  highly-coloured 
pictures  of  it  are  nothing  but  a  weak  reflection  of  the 
fairytale-like  truth. 

But  in  the  very  middle  o'f  such  wonderful  surround- 
ings, there  come  to  one  involuntarily  very  bitter  and 
poignant  reflections.  Why  should  such  a  glor'ous 
world  have  been  created  unless  it  was  the  Creator's 
will  to  people  it  with  beings  as  splendid,  as  perfect, 
and  as  happy?  He  is  no  kind  God  who  makes  a 
world  so  rich  in  beauty,  and  puts  into  it  so  much 
human  misery  and  ugliness. 

We  went  to  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo  and  further 
along  the  Riviera.  And  at  Nice  we  took  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  a  villa  by  the  sea.  We  often  sat  on  the 
balcony  till  quite  late  in  the  evening,  looking  at  the 
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sunsets,  which  are  so  splendid  there,  and  of  such 
wonderful  colouring  that  when  one  has  seen  them  one 
no  longer  thinks  the  "  Secession  "  pictures,  with  their 
mad  colour  effects,  are  at  all  so  exaggerated  The 
flaming  fiery  red,  and  the  soft  subtle  crimson,  con- 
trasted -vith  the  hard  cornflower  blue  of'  the  water 
have  such  an  extraordinary  and  fantastic  effect  that 
one  must  see  it  to  believe  in  it.  The  most  beautiful 
moment  of  all  is  when  the  gleams  are  dispersing,  and 
the  round  ball  of  the  sun  has  disappeared,  and  every- 
thing seems  to  be  bathed  in  a  rose-coloured  mist, 
which  glows  on  the  horizon,  and  glimmers  on  the 
sea,  so  wonderfully  that  one  often  holds  one's 
breath  with  ecstasy.  And  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
is  to  have  a  man  with  one,  of  whom  one  knows  that 
he  regards  the  wonders  of  Nature  with  the  same 
appreciative  eyes  as  oneself,  and  to  whom  one  can 
talk  about  it,  feeling  sure  that  he  will  understand. 
The  Count  is  a  very  clever,  intellectual  man,  who 
has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  really  seems  to  know 
the  whole  world.  He  has  been  round  it  twice.  I 
learn  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  I  never  get  tired 
of  hearing  him  talk.  I'm  quite  proud  of  having 
succeeded  in  enchaining  this  man  so  strongly  as  I 
have  done.  That  isn't  always  easy,  for  these  aristo- 
crats are  so  highly  schooled  in  self-control  that  they 
never  fail  to  keep  a  certain  watch  over  their  feelings, 
and  manage  to  tone  dovrn  their  desires  and  passions 
so  admirably  that  in  any  given  case  a  separation  may 
not  give  them  too  much  pain.  But  I  know  that  my 
friend  couldn't  now  give  me  up  with  a  light  heart ! 
U  is  comparatively  easy  to  attract  a  mai?  like  the 
Count ;  but  to  hold  him,  to  enchain  him,  is  difficult. 
I  know  quite  well  that  when  he  first  won  me  for 
himself,  he  was  firmly  determined  to  be  on  his  guard, 
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and  to  let  me  get  no  influence  over  him  ;  but  however 
strong  and  proud  and  hard  such  a  man's  will  may  be, 
the  subtle,  elastic  will  of  a  woman  is  stronger,  and  brings 
him  under  at  last.  I  have  an  influence  over  him ;  he 
doesn't  know  it  himself,  but  I  can  bend  him  to  my  will 
and  my  desires.  I  could  demand  and  have  from  him 
now  whatever  I  wished.  Undoubtedly  one  has  to  take 
great  care  ;  one  can  never  let  oneself  go,  nor  show  one's 
own  feelings,  but  must  always  suit  oneself  to  the  other's 
mood  ;  and  in  this  art  I  had  never  formerly  trained 
myself,  because  it  hadn't  been  necessary — but  I  haven't 
found  it  in  the  least  difficult. 

Certainly  the  Count  is  a  lovable  old  man,  and  I 
cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  fate  which  has 
led  me  to  him.  But  still  I  don't  feel  so  happy  as  I 
might.  Often  I  can't  sleep  at  night  now,  and  then  I 
think  of  all  sorts  of  things.  I  believe  there  are  people 
who  can't  be  absolutely  happy,  because  the  capacity 
for  it  is  wanting  in  them,  and  to  those  I  certainly 
belong.  In  my  heart  there  is  unrest,  and  an  unsatis- 
fied longing  for  something  that  I  don't  know,  and 
that  I  cannot  express  in  words.  And  then  I  long 
so  for  Julius  !  My  heart  beats  quicker  when  I  think 
of  him,  and  a  wild  yearning  for  his  love  overwhelms 
me  —  for  I  think  sometimes  that  it  is  love  that 
I  want.  I  have  been  much  admired,  much  desired 
in  my  life,  but  I  have  never  been  really  loved.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  my  body  which  men  desired — whether 
I  had  a  soul  or  not,  nobody  ever  asked. 

When  I  lie  awake  open-eyed  at  night,  like  that, 
and  think  and  think,  and  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
hideous,  disgusting  things  that  I  have  lived  through 
rushes  over  me  like  a  murky  river,  the  longing 
for  love  rises  in"  me  like  some  heavenly  being  with 
quivering,  widespread  wings.  1  should  like  to  have 
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a  child.  I  should  like  to  be  a  mother  again.  And 
this  time  neither  gods  nor  devils  should  tear  my 
child  from  me.  Oh,  how  I  should  love  it,  and  how 
happy  I  should  be  in  its  love !  And  if  it  was  a  girl, 
how  I  should  guard  and  protect  her,  and  take  care 
that  her  eyes  never  saw  anything  except  what  was 
beautiful,  that  her  ears  never  heard  anything  but  what 

was  pure  and  good Oh,  I  would  keep  all  the 

soils  of  life  far  .away  from  her !  Why  should  this 
longing  be  unfulfilled,  after  all?  I  am  still  young; 
many  women  do  not  marry  before  my  age,  and  they 
often  bring  seven  children  into  the  world — and  I  live 
a  regular,  well-ordered  life  now. 

My  wish  is  so  strong  that  I  told  it  one  night  to  the 
Count.  He  was  at  first  greatly  perturbed  ;  but  when 
I  told  him  the  reason  for  my  desire,  and  said  that  I 
would  take  the  child  entirely  upon  myself  in  every 
way,  he  only  asked  me  if  I  really  had  the  courage  to 
bear  all  the  consequences  which  fulfilment  might 
bring  with  it — and  when  I  said  "  yes,"  he  remarked 
that  I  had  better  see  a  lady-doctor. 

And  as  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  in  Paris  there  dwells 
a  renowned  midwife,  who  is  said  to  have  made  her 
fortune  at  this  kind  of  thing,  I  persuaded  my  friend  to 
stop  here  for  a  week  on  the  way  back. 

I  have  already  been  with  her.  She  advises  me  to 
take  mud-baths,  and  gave  me  all  sorts  of  good  advice 
besides,  which  I  shall  carefully  follow,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  some  use. 

We  always  stay  of  course  in  the  same  hotel  when 
we  are  travelling,  but  we  have  separate  rooms. 

Yesterday  we  dined  at  the  Hotel  Ritz.  We  were 
at  the  fish  course,  when  suddenly  a  tall,  gaunt  lady, 
beautifully  dressed,  and  wearing  a  splendid  lace- 
trimmed  chinchilla  cape,  came  rustling  up  to  us,  and 
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said  to  the  Count :  "  Bon  soir,  mon  cher  cousin  " ;  and 
couldn't  make  enough  of  the  delightful  surprise  of 
meeting  him  there.  The  Count  was  at  first  evidently 
a  little  confused,  but  he  soon  got  himself  in  hand, 
and  introduced  me — "  Ma  niece,  la  Comtesse  Osdorff 

— Madame  la  Princesse  Teh ."     Upon  which  the 

lady  fell  upon  me  with  a  heap  of  questions  about 
the  different  branches  of  the  family,  and  \vhich 
and  what  Osdorff  I  was.  Luckily  I  was  tolerably 
au  fait,  for  the  family-chronicles  and  the  family-tree 
were  the  only  things  that  poor  Casimir  had  in  his 
stupid  head.  A  thousand  times  he  had  held  forth  on 
it  all  to  me,  not  that  I  had  listened,  but  I  had  picked 
up  enough  to  be  able  to  give  her  Highness  the  necessary 
information  without  making  a  fool  of  myself.  Then 

two  gentlemen  came  up,  Prince  Teh and  a  nephew, 

Count   L ,  and   they  all  three  sat   down   at   our 

table.  The  young  Count  paid  me  great  attention, 
and  I  saw  the  old  Princess  whispering  to  my  Count 
all  sorts  of  flattering  things  about  me,  and  insisting 
that  we  should  go  and  see  her  ;  but  the  Count  refused, 
and  said  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  away  to-morrow. 
I  couldn't  help  looking  at  the  old  lady,  and  thinking 
that  the  nobility  of  her  birth  was  certainly  not  written 
upon  her  forehead.  If  all  her  laces  and  diamonds 
and  silks  were  taken  off  her,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  but  a  big-boned  Northern  peasant-woman. 

When  we  .were  driving  home  my  friend  said : 
"  Well,  Thymian,  it's  time  for  us  to  go  !  The  sooner 
the  better.  Wasn't  that  bad  luck  ?  Good  heavens  ! 
How  small  the  world  is  !  I  haven't  seen  the  woman 
for  thirteen  years,  and  she  ~omes  along  to-night ! " 

Berlin,  June  ijth,  1897. 

I  find  the  time   very  long.     The   Count   is   busy, 
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and  goes  a  great  deal  into  society  besides,  so  he  can't 
give  himself  up  to  me  entirely,  though  he  would  like 
to  well  enough.  I  am  afraid  to  go  out  lest  I  should 
come  across  some  one  I  know,  and  be  spoken  to, 
I  do  nearly  all  my  shopping  by  droschky,  and  nevel 
go  out  alone  in  the  evening. 

For  the  moment  I  am  at  the  Central  Hotel,  as 
it's  difficult  to  rent  a  house  before  October.  We've 
taken  a  five-roomed  suite  on  the  Kronprinzenufer 
from  ist  October,  and  I  am  to  live  alone  there. 
I  go  next  week  to  Elster,  and  in  August  to 
Kreuznach  for  a  few  weeks.  In  the  meantime  my 
friend  goes  to  his  estate  in  East  Prussia,  where  his 
son  will  join  him ;  and  in  the  late  autumn  I 
accompany  him  to  Vienna,  where  he 'has  official 
business. 

But  it  is  so  frightfully  slow  !  And  yet  my  window 
looks  out  on  the  Friedrichstrasse,  and  it's  very 
amusing  to  sit  there  and  watch  the  street.  It  bores 
one  in  the  long  run,  though.  I've  read  such  an 
enormous  number  of  books  lately,  and  I've  taken 
up  my  Spanish  studies  again  —  but  the  day  has 
twelve  hours,  and  I  can't  sleep  at  night.  To  fill  up 
twelve  empty  daylight  hours  is  no  joke.  How  I'd 
like  to  have  a  talk  with  Julius  now  and  then,  or 

even  with  D ;  but  I  dare  not.  If  the  Count  were 

to  smell  a  rat,  I  should  come  to  grief  with  the  very 
same  miraculous  rapidity  that  I  have  come  to  the 
top,  and  should  find  myself  sitting  in  the  gutter 
again,  one  fine  day.  I  often  stand  at  the  window 
in  the  dark,  and  look  down  upon  the  movement  in 
the  streets,  and  watch  the  girls  walking  up  and 
down,  offering  their  bodies  to  the  men — and  then 
something  wells  up  in  me  that  I  can't  describe — a 
frightful  loathing,  and  at  the  same  tim*  a  burning, 
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helpless  anger  against  the  abominable  injustice  and 
tyranny  of  fate,  which  turns  human  beings  into 
brutes  ;  and,  with  all  that,  a  profound  and  almost 
tendei  pity  for  the  unfortunate  creatures  whose 
comrade  I  really  am,  and  a  raging  hatred  for  the 
rich,  the  morally  unexceptionable  people,  who 
pronounce  with  such  a  magnificent,  inimitable, 
haughty,  "  Don't-touch-me "  sort  of  tone,  the  word 
"  prostitute."  O  God  !  If  they  knew  what  goes 
on  sometimes  in  the  soul  of  one  of  those  "  prosti- 
tutes," they  would  be  ashamed  to  despise  her. 
Therefore — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.".  .  .  I  h^/e  read  Dumas'  Dame 
anx  Cainelias,  and  many  other  books  of  the  same 
kind,  but  they  don't  satisfy  me,  for  I  find  nothing  true 
in  them.  /  could  write  a  book  on  the  "  Psychology 
of  a  Prostitute,"  for  I  know  my  own  soul.  It's  a 
pity  that  I  have  no  talent  for  it.  I  have  such  lots 
of  time  now. 


Vienna,  October-  joth,  1897. 

You  have  had  to  wait  a  long  time,  old  comrade, 
for  another  talk  with  me !  You  always  seem  to  me 
like  a  living  being — only  you're  much  wiser  than  any 
one  of'  them ;  you  let  me  tell  you  everything,  no 
matter  what,  and  you  keep  silence  and  are  patient 
—as  is  the  way  of  paper,  and  not  of  living  beings! 
But  because  I  like  to  fancy  that  you  have  a  soul,  I 
should  never  dare  to  lie  to  you,  and  so  you  know 
my  innermost  thoughts. 

The  summer  was  rather  triste.  First  I  was  in 
Elster,  and  then  for  four  weeks  in  Kreuznach.  A 
couple  of  weeks  after  that  I  spent  in  Berlin.  I  have 
:onscientiously  followed  my  prescriptions,  and  live 
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most   carefully,  but   up   to  the  present  there  are  no 
traces  of  any  result. 

I  furnished  my  abode  in  Berlin  very  delightfully, 
and  would  gladly  have  set  up  house  there,  but  as  the 
Count  had  to  go  to  Vienna  in  September  and  wanted 
me  with  him,  since  he  had  seen  so  little  of  me  all  the 
summer,  I  had  to  acquiesce,  and  am  now  looking 
forward  to  getting  home  in  December.  For  I  must 
confess  that  this  life  in  the  long  run  is  not  very  agree- 
able to  me.  It  is  too  " dov"  as  old  Kindermann  was 
always  saying.  The  Count  is  thirty-three  years  older 
than  I,  and  he  doesn't  manage  well,  and  despite  his 
cleverness  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  I  find  him 
often  dull  and  tiresome.  He's  a  very  strong  Con- 
servative, and  very  proud  of  his  noble  birth,  though 
he's  too  wise  and  tactful  to  show  that  to  everyone. 
But  he  can't  hide  anything  from  me,  and  I  notice  it 
in  all  sorts  of  ways — in  his  opinions  and  little  things 
of  many  kinds.  When  Casimir  used  to  prate  of  his 
family-tree  and  his  aristocratic  connections,  I  used 
merely  to  laugh ;  but  this  irritates  me  and  gets  right 
on  to  my  nerves,  and  all  the  contrariety  in  me  longs 
to  break  out,  and  I  have  to  hold  myself  very  tight  so 
as  not  to  say  anything,  for  there's  nothing  I  hate  so 
much  as  to  be  cross  to  my  old  friend.  I  can't  help  it, 
but  it  nil  seems  to  me  so  silly !  I  simply  cannot  sec 
what  right  the  aristocracy  have  to  regard  themselves 
as  a  privileged  class.  Once,  indeed,  we  did  have  a 
quarrel  about  it.  We  were  sitting  that  day  in  the 
Matschakerhof,  and  happened  to  get  on  the  subject 
of  a  reigning  European  house  which  certainly  has 
no  reason  to  pride  itself  upon  its  offshoots  ,  and 
I  gave  expression  to  my  opinion,  which  is  that 
a  republic  is  a  far  healthier  form  of  government 
than  that  of  a  royal  house  with  an  unalterable 
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succession.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  heir  to 
the  throne  is  stupid  or  intelligent,  evil  or  good, 
capable  or  incapable  of  reigning — he  becomes  King, 
Emperor,  or  Prince,  as  the  case  may  be,  just  because 
an  Emperor,  King,  or  Prince  has  begotten  him  and 
a  mother  descended  from  another  royal  house  has 
given  him  birth  ;  and  thus  the  fate  of  a  whole  nation 
is  given  into  the  ?^ands  of  an  incompetent  or  evil 
man.  I  said  all  that  to  him,  but  he  merely,  smiled 
ironically  and  observed, "  You  are  well  aware, Thy mia-l, 
that  I  hold  quite  the  contrary  opinion " — and  then 
instantly  spoke  about  a  costume  which  I  had  bought 
in  the  morning  at  Zwiebeck's,  and  that  made  me 
so  boundlessly  angry  that  I  couldn't  quite  control 
myself,  and  only  wished  that  I  could  have  thrown 
my  glass  of  wine  in  his  face.  I'll  say  this!  If 
the  Count  wanted  to  marry  me  to-morrow,  and  if 
my  whole  future  maintenance  were  dependent  on 
whether  I  did  it  or  not,  I  should  beg  to  be  excused. 
For  to  live  year  after  year,  day  in,  day  out,  with  such 
a  wearisome  .man,  would  positively  drive  me  crazy. 
And  he's  suspicious  now,  besides;  and  whenever 
I've  been  out  alone,  it's  always — "Where  were  you? 
How  long  were  you  here?  How  long  were  you 
there?  What  did  you  do?  What  happened?".  .  .  . 
My  goodness  !  it  drives  me  out  of  my  senses. 

Luckily  there  are  a  great  many  claims  on  his  time 
here,  and  I  am  left  a  good  deal  to  myself,  and  when 
I  stroll  down  to  the  Kartnerstrasse  I  sometimes  have 
some  fun.  Directly  I  enter  a  cafe,  all  heads  turn  to 
leak  at  me,  and  wherever  I  go  I  attract  attention. 
O^entimes  I  would  like  to  go  in  for  a  little  bit  of 
adventure  again,  just  absolutely  en  passant,  to  have  a 
little  intermezzo  to  amuse  myself;  but  in  the  first 
place  I  am  afraid  of  Otto,  and  in  the  second  I  do 
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delight  in  looking  scathingly  at  any  man  who  is 
insolent  enough  to  come  up  to  me,  so  that  he  can't 
understand  how  he  ever  could  have  made  such  a 
blunder!  One  afternoon  lately,  I  was  in  the  Cafd 
Scheidl  in  the  Elizabethstrasse,  which  the  Viennese 
call  "Cafe  Gapeseed,"  and  there  a  gentleman  sat 
down  beside  me,  and  we  soon  made  friends.  He 
was  from  Munchen-Gladbach  and  was  an  author, 
and  was  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Vienna 
studying  ;  and  I  represented  myself  as  Frau  Osdorf 
from  Berlin,  and  told  him  that  I  had  come  to  see 
Vienna  on  my  own  account — which  after  all  wasn't 
a  lie.  Afterwards  Dr  Martin — that  was  his  name — 
asked  if  we  couldn't  spend  the  evening  together,  and 
as  the  Count  was  dining  out,  I  was  able  to  acquiesce. 

We  went  to  the  theatre  and  saw  the  "  Mikado," 
and  afterwards  supped  at  Leidinger's,  and  then  my 
companion  wanted  to  show  me  "  Vienna  by  night.' 
So  we  went  to  a  night-cafe,  which  was  very  much 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  in  Berlin,  only  more  so  1 
The  doctor  said  :  "  Do  you  notice,  clear  lady,  how 
angrily  they're  staring  at  you?  They're  very  much 
afraid  of  competition  here,  and  in  this  Kingdom' of 
the  Queens  of  Night  a  respectable  woman  is  ren-arded 
as  an  interloper.  These  sort  know  their  own  kind 
at  once,  and  never  make  a  mistake  as  to  who  belongs 
to  them,  and  who  doesn't." 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  thought  "  Dear  me  !  you  are 
clever  !''  Afterwards  he  asked  me  if  it  would  interest 
me  to  see  another  bit  of  the  night-side  of  Vienna,  to 
which  I  of  course  said  "  yes."  Then  we  went  into  a 
cellar  near  the  Cathedral,  which  apparently  is  only 
known  to  the  initiated,  and  my  companion  said: 
"  Now  this  is  the  real  modern  slave-market — a  regular 
shambles  for  human  flesh."  In  a  tolerably  large 
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room   there  was  music   going   on,   good    Hungarian 
string-music  that  set  one's  blood  on  fire.     The  men 
really  did  move  about  exactly  as  if  it  was  a  market. 
But  what  wares  !     Our  Berlin  "  half-world  "  certainly 
doesn't   suffer   from  a   superfluity   of    loveliness,   but 
there  are  a  lot  of  very  pretty  girls  there,  and  even 
the  least  good-looking,  if  they're  clever,  know  how  to 
make  something  out  of  themselves.     But  these  women 
were   absolutely    below    par,   and    if  that   is,  &s   Dr 
Martin  says,  the  e"lite  of  the  Viennese  "half-world," 
it  isn't  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  Berlin.     At  any  rate 
that    night    I   didn't   see   one    really    pretty   woman. 
They  all  looked  tawdry  and  badly-painted,  and  coarse 
and  loud  and  thoroughly  bad  style.      Unattractive  as 
the  women  were,  the  men  were  just  as  bad — all  old 
fogies,  or   else  raw  bumpkins  of  twenty  and   under, 
who  ran   about  singing  comic   songs  and  making  a 
noise,  and  there  wasn't  a  single  decent-looking  man 
there.     Of  course  the  quite  old  and  quite  young  men 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  clientele  in  Berlin  too,  but 
one  does  find  men  of  ,an  interesting  age  amongst  us 
occasionally.     Here  there  was  not  one — at  least  not 
that  night.  ...  A  bell  rang  for  a  side-show,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  half-naked  woman  singing  songs 
in   the  Viennese   dialect   in    an    impossible  voice.     I 
couldn't  understand  a  word,  and  the  whole  entertain- 
ment was   a   penance   from  which  we   got   away  as 
quickly  as  we  could.     I  told  the  doctor  I  was  thirsty, 
and  we  sat  down  in  the  big  room  against  the  wall, 
ind   ordered    wine.      There   were   a   few    provincials 
there,  and  the  women  stared  at  every  individual  face 
as  if  they'd  never  seen  anyone  before.     Certainly  it 
was  no  pretty  picture,  this  modern  slave-market,  and 
yet  ....  and  yet !     The  hot,  luscious  Austrian  wine 
ran  through  nay  blood,  and  involuntarily  I  shut  my 
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eyes  and  listened  to  the  heady,  fiery  music  that  gets 
so  into  one's  brain,  and  it  stirred  up  something  in  me 
that  I  can't  call  anything  but  a  "  home-like"  feeling. 
The  fec::n^  that  this  world  was  my  world  came  over 
me  and  caused  me,  instead  of  discomfort,  rather  a 
sense  of  well-being.  I  really  think  that  anyone  who 
has  once  breathed  this  atmosphere  has  drawn  the 
infection  of  it  into  her  blood,  like  a  disease  which  is 
never  wholly  healed,  but  always  ready  to  break  out 
again.  I  thought  of  my  dear  love  in  Berlin,  for  whom 
I  have  longed  so  madly  these  ages,  and  if  I  had  had 
him  there  that  evening,  I  shouldn't  have  cared  for 
anything — I  should  have  thrown  everything  to  the 
winds,  the  Count  and  all  his  money  and  everything — 
everything — if  I  could  only  just  have  had  my  desire 
of  him.  Oh  !  I  will  have  him  again  when  I  get  back 
to  Berlin,  no  matter  what  happens  !  I  don't  care  a 
hang.  Love  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world, 
and  there's  nothing  to  beat  it.  Yes,  I  dreamt  of  my 
Julius,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  grew  warm  and  desirous ; 
and  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  noticed  that  my  com- 
panion was  staring  at  me  in  astonishment.  I  smiled 
at  him,  for  indeed  I  would  have  gone  with  him  if  he 
had  wished,  but  the  idiot  noticed  nothing  and  only 
paid  me  the  "  most  respectful  attention."  Funny  i 
there  have  been  times  when  I  was  almost  sick  with 
longing  Hfor  a  little  respect  and  homage;  and  then  it 
was  a  bore  to  me,  and  I  got  cross  and  ill-tempered 
We  arranged  a  rendezvous  for  the  next  day  at  the 
Pratereingang,  but  I  didn't  go — I  couldn't  in  any 
case,  because  the  Count  was  there,  but  1  really  didn't 
want  to  see  the  man  again. 

As  we  were  supping  at  Sacher'b  on  Monday  evening, 
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there  sat  opposite  to  us  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  in 
white.  The  lady  had  her  back  to  us,  but  I  seemed 
to  know  her  copper-coloured  hair  and  her  figure. 
The  Count  drew  my  attention  to  her  strange  way  of 
eating  fruit.  I  looked.  Well,  one  knows  the  ropes  ! 
Water  boils  in  kettles  all  the  world  over.  She 
ordered  the  most  expensive  fruits — peaches  as  big 
as  your  fist,  strawberries  that  cost  goodness  knows 
what,  grapes  and  what  not,  each  of  which  cost 
from  two  to  four  gulden,  took  one  bite  and  then 
threw  them  away  and  took  more,  and  of  course  her 
cavalier  had  to  pay  for  the  lot.  These  are  the 
little  side-doors  by  which  one  makes  a  friend  of 
the  head-waiter  and  gets  ten  per  cent,  or  sc 
commission. 

When  she  turned  round  at  last  I  recognised  her. 
It  was  the  beautiful  Emma,  a  bosom  friend  of  "  The 
Ponies,"  who  was  in  great  request  in  Berlin  in  '94, 
and  then  got  home-sick  for  her  beloved  Dresden, 
which  is  her  native  town,  and  went  back  there.  She 
knew  me  at  once,  and  I  think  the  desire  to  speak 
was  equally  keen  in  us  both,  but  on  account  of  our 
cavaliers  we  couldn't  acknowledge  one  another.  So 
I  got  up  and  went  into  the  dressing-room,  and  she 
followed  me  directly,  a;:J  we  embraced  and  kissed 
one  another,  and  were  greatly  delighted  at  meeting 
again.  She  told  me  that  the  head,  cashier  at'Sacher's 
is  her  lover,  and  she  has  come  with  a  gentleman  to 
Vienna  on  purpose  to  see  him.  He  was  formerly  head 
waiter  in  the  Linkschen  Bad  in  Dresden,  and  next 
week  she  is  going  home  again  with  her  gentleman. 
She  asked  me  if  I'd  heard' of  "The  Ponies"  lately. 
Of  course  I  hadn't.  Then  she  told  me  hastily  that 
Molly  had  poisoned  herself  six  weeks  ago  with 
phosphorus,  a'nd  she  had  .^one  to  the  funeral.  As  we 
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couldn't  stay  long  away,  we  arranged  to  meet  next 
morning  at  a  cafe  near  the  Votivkirche.  There 
I  heard  the  whole  story  of  the  Ponies.  They  had 
bought  a  tapestry  business  in  the  little  town  in 
Thuringia  and  were  getting  on  very  well,  thought  a 
lot  of,  and  all  that ;  but  there  it  was  !  They  began 
to  take  to  the  old  ways,  and  people  talked,  and 
nobody  would  buy  anything  more  from  them,  and 
they  had  to  give  up  the  business.  After  that  they 
didn't  care  what  they  did,  for  it  was  all  up  with  them. 
Last  August,  Dolly  married  a  farmer  who  had  a 
"  bespeak  "  business  as  well,  and  Molly  was  left  alone 
in  the  little  house  that  they  had  bought.  There  she 
had  the  bad  luck  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young  doctor 
who  was  attending  her  for  the  influenza,  absolutely 
liead  over  ears  in  love,  so  that  she  simply  couldn't 
live  without  him. 

But  the  doctor  was  secretly  engaged  to  quite 
another  sort  of  girl,  and  her  parents  persuaded  him  to 
give  up  the  treatment  of  his  notorious  patient  and 
hand  it  over  to  a  colleague,  and  the  poor  thing  took  it 
so  much  to  heart  that  she  poisoned  herself  six  weeks 
ago  with  phosphorus. 

They  found  her  in  convulsions  on  the  ground  in  the 
morning,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  she  was  dead. 
Well,  she's  at  peace ;  but  it's  very  sad  all  the  same, 
and  Emmy  cried  a  lot  while  she  was  telling  me.  She 
went  over  to  the  funeral,  and  she  says  that  I  simply 
wouldn't  know  Dolly  again  ;  she's  got  so  fat  and 
slovenly  all  in  one  year.  I  had  to  promise  Emmy 
to  visit  her  in  Dresden  this  winter,  and  she  is 
going  to  come  to  me  sometimes  in  Berlin.  She's 
tremendously  smart.  In  her  embroidered  white  cloth 
dress,  with  her  big  white  feathered  hat,  she  looked 
like  a  Princess. 
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Berlin,  December  24-th, 

CHRISTMAS  EVE!  And  .put  you  come 
again,  my  trusty  companion,  dear  old  Book  ! 
I  don't  know  how  I  should  get  through  the 
evening  without  you.  I  fear  nothing  so 
much  as  the  memories  that  in  such  hours  creep  about 
the  rooms  on  tiptoe,  and  grip  at  one's  heart  and  make 
it  sad  and  tender.  1  had  so  few  real  Christmas  Eves 
in  my  far-away  childish  years !  Only  those  when  my 
dear  mother  was  alive.  It  was  never  the  same  thing 
with  the  various  housekeepers,  and  in  later  years — 
well,  I  had  rather  not  recall  those  Christmas  Eves. 
But  even  then,  I  was  never  alone ;  somebody  was 
always  with  me.  For  instance,  at  old  Beidatsch's  in 
the  Zimmerstrasse,  we  had  a  tree  and  all  spent  the 
evening  together — and  in  the  quiet  time  afterwards  I 
thought  to  myself,  I  remember,  that  not  one  coarse 
or  obscene  word  had  been  spoken  the  whole  night. 

And  last  year  D and  I  kept  Christmas  together 

in  my  own  house. 

But  this  year  I  am  totally  alone,  for  my  Count 
has  his  son  on  a  visit,  and  they've  both  gone  to  a 
Christmas  party  at  some  big  swell's  in  the  Wilhelnv 
strasse.  He  has  given  me  some  gorgeous  presents. 
They're  all  upstairs  in  the  drawing-room — there's 
a  belt-buckle  of  diamonds  and  sapphires  in  the 
*  Secession  "-style  ;  and  that  enchanting  tea-service 
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from  Raddatz,  with  rosebuds  all  over  it,  that  I  wanted 
so  much,  and  a  lovely  white  opera-cloak,  besides  lots 
of  costly  trifles,  and  an  extra  thousand-mark  note. 
He  wanted  me  to  have  a  Christmas-tree  too,  hut  I 
wouldn't.  What  would  have  been  the  good?  I've 
lit  all  the  lights  and  pushed  back  the  doors,  and  it  is 
very  bright  and  very  warm,  and  very  elegant  and 
luxurious,  and  it's  all  my  own.  If  only  it  wasn't  so 
dreadfully,  so  oppressively  silent  and  lonely !  My 
Count  won't  let  me  have  any  sociability  at  all.  That's 
natural  enough,  for  I  myself  don't  want  to  meet  my 
former  acquaintances  again,  and  "proper"  ladies 
would  soon  find  out  how  I  live  and  move  and  have 
my  being.  But  I  shan't  be  able  to  stand  this  solitary 
life  much  longer.  * 

I  am  down  in  the  Directory  as  a  lady  of  property ; 
I  pay  any  amount  of  taxes,  and  am  treated  all  round 
with  great  respect  and  attention,  and  the  police 
naturally  do  not  think  of  troubling  me  with  their 
attentions,  nowadays.  But  that's  precisely  the  in- 
justice of  vhe  thing.  If  one  has  found  a  rich  man  to 
buy  one,  body  and  bones,  one  is  left  alone ;  but  woe 
to  the  poor  things  who  haven't  had  the  "  luck  "  to  get 
hold  of  a  friend  of  that  kind,  and  so  sell  themselves, 
as  it  were,  by  fragments  in  the,  streets !  .  .  . 

Indeed,  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  really 
worse  and  more  contemptible  than  before.  When  I 
came  to  Berlin,  I  did  everything  I  could  to  earn  my 
living  honestly,  for  the  other  sort  of  life  made  me  sick. 
But  as  I  could  find  nothing,  and  as  one  must  live,  I 
was  forced  to  degrade  myself,  and  I  did  it  with  an 
inward  loathing,  as  an  unwilling  tribute  to  the  Moloch 
of  self-preservation.  But  now  I  sit  here  in  a  com< 
fortable  home,  and  allow  myself  to  be  "  kept,"  and 
lead  a  life  of  absolute  idleness,  for  which  the  only 
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equivalent  I  have  to  give  is  to  satisfy  my  old  gentle- 
man's not  too-exacting  passions. 

Life  leads  men  over  heights  and  depths.  I  was 
wandering  in  the  depths,  when  the  impulse  came  to 
climb  the  heights  and  get  a  free  outlook,  but  I  was 
no  longer  strong  enough  to  retain  my  place  there. 
The  first  storm  overwhelmed  me,  and,  before  I  knew, 
I  was  slipping  downwards  again  to  where  I  had  been 
before — only  with  this  difference,  that  now  I  don't 
stumble  about  in  the  morass,  but  stand  upon  dry 
ground  and  have  no  need  to  soil  my  shoes.  Ancl 
the  atmosphere  which  I  now  breathe  is  not  corrupt 
as  the  other  was ;  for  a  delicate  nostril  it  has  merely 
the  oppressive  perfume  of  utter  indolence,  which  is 
like  that  of  dead  leaves  and  Dithered  flowers. 

It  will  not  and  cannot  go  on.  My  blood  is  too 
hot,  too  vehement,  to  endure  the  loneliness  and  quiet 
of  this  life.  I  have  too  much  time  for  thinking,  and 
that  drives  me  crazy.  I  often  think  I-  should  like  to  do 
as  poor  Molly  did.  Life  really  isn't  worth  the  amount 
of  trouble  that  it  gives  one  to  live  it.  But  then  again 
I  think,  "  Wait !  Nothing  lasts  for  ever.  You're  not 
old  yet.  Take  the  goods  the  gods  give  you.  .  .  ." 

For  I  have  such  a  terrible  longing  for  Julius.  It's 
like  a  fever.  And  the  Count  is  so  frightfully  sus- 
picious and  jealous !  Often  he  says  that  he  is  going 
away,  and  comes  back  all  of  a  sudden  to  see  if  there 
is  anybody  with  me,  and  hasn't  the  least  idea  that  he 
is  thereby  cutting  his  own  throat ;  for  if  anybody 
trusts  me  And  depends  upon  me  absolutely,  I  consider 
it  an  infamy  to  deceive  him,  and  would  rather  cut  off 
my  finger  than  do  it ;  but  suspicion  and  spying  and 
shuffling,  when  there's  no  cause  for  it,  makes,  me 
ruthless  in  going  my  own  way. 

Once,  immediately  after  our  return  from  Vienna, 
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I  did  see  Julius,  and  in  the  Winter  Garden  of  all 
places.  I  was  sitting  on  the  terrace,  and  he  was 
with  his  wife  and  another  lady,  below  us.  And  I 
heard  and  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  for  I 
couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  him.  And  the  next  day 
I  went  to  him  in  his  consulting-hours,  but  he  didn't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me,  and  told 
me  quietly  and  kindly,  but  quite  decidedly,  that  he 
didn't  poach  on  other  people's  preserves,  and  that  as 
the  Count  was  looking  after  me  on  the  condition 
that  I  was  his  alone,  I  myst  most  certainly  make  up 
my  mind  to  be  content  with  him.  But  I  wouldn't 
listen  to  him,  and  literally  threw  myself  into  his 
arms;  and  I  think  he  was  sorry  for  me,  but  he  didn't 
yield  an  inch,  and  I  came  away  sad  and  utterly 
depressed.  For  I  can't  help  it.  I  simply  can't  live 
without  him,  and  I  keep  on  wondering  what  I  can 
do  to  have  him  for  my  own  again.  I  suffer  in  this 
longing  for  my  dear  one.  I  rack  my  brains  for  a 
way  out,  and  find  none.  When  I  was  sitting  alone 
just  now  on  the  sofa,  I  was  picturing  to  myself  how 
he  was  keeping  Christmas  Eve  with  his  family,  how 
the  children  were  crowding  round  the  Christmas 
tree,  all  so  happy  !  And  I  so  lonely  ! .  .  . 

Emmy  sent  me  an  embroidered  sofa-cushion  from 
Dresden.  I  was  so  glad  that  she  had  thought  of  me. 
She  very  much  wants  me  to  come  to  her  in  January 
at  Dresden.  I'll  see  whether  I  can  get  leave  from  the 
old  man.  .  .  .  I'm  tired  !  I'll  go  to  bed.  Thank  good- 
ness, the  evening's  over.  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Eve  are  the  most  hateful  days  in  the  whole  year  to  me. 


January  2yth}  1898. 

Yesterday    I    came   back    from   a   week's   stay   in 
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Dresden.  In  a  fit  of  generosity,  my  protector  gave 
me  leave  to  spend  the  time  that  he  would  be  on  his 
estate — exactly  a  week — with  my  friend. 

I  didn't  know  how  Emmy  stood  with  regard  to 
money,  but  as  she's  always  very  smart  and  dresses 
exquisitely,  I  thought  that  she  was  all  right.  But  it 
seems  she  isn't  at  all.  Apparently  she  carries  her 
whole  property  on  her  back  in  the  form  of  pretty 
frocks  ;  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  her  diamonds 
are  imitation.  She  tells  me  that  she  has  bad  luck 
with  her  lovers ;  they  always  break  off  with  her  so 
quickly.  That's  a  thing  I  can't  complain  of;  men  hang 
on  to  me  like  chains.  I  can  have  them  all,  except 
the  one  I  want ;  him  I  can't ;  he  doesn't  want  me. 
Well,  Emmy  lives  with  a  laundress  in  a  little  shabby 
room  whose  principal  ornament  is  an  oil  portrait  of 
Lassalle,  bigger  than  life.  That's  because  the  laun- 
dress's husband  is  a  great  social  democrat,  who  talks 
very  big  and  calls  himself  "  the  Working  Man,"  and 
makes  bombastic  speeches  at  all  sorts  of  meetings  and 
demonstrations,  while  in  reality  he's  a  lazy  hound  who 
has  allowed  his  poor  wife  to  keep  him  entirely  for 
years.  I  learnt  a  great  deal  that  was  very  interesting 
in  connection  with  them.  In  Dresden  the  arrange- 
ments are  very  different  from  what  they  are  with  us. 
The  police  operate  there  in  a  mediaeval  sort  of  way, 
which  seems  very  strange  to  anyone  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  more  civilised  Prussian  fashion. 
For  example,  the  authorities  consider  it  a  sacred  duty 
to  prevent  all  loose  living,  and  so  are  on  the  watch 
day  and  night  to  catch  the  offenders  in  flagrante. 

This  laundress  is  a  poor  respectable  woman  who  has 
tried  to  keep  straight  all  her  life  long,  and  who  has 
worked  too  hard  ever  to  have  had  time  to  go  astray. 
Seven  years  ago  she  got  to  know  this  fellow,  and  took 
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him  up  and  lived  with  him,  because  his  "  principles  " 
were  against  marriage,  even  a  registry-office  one.  But 
the  police  soon  had  their  fingers  in  the  pie ;  they  kept  up 
a  continual  supervision,  and  caught  him  several  times 
in  her  house,  and  over  and  over  again  the  poor  woman 
got  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Six  times  she  was 
punished,  and  if  she  had  been  caught  a  seventh  time 
she  would  have  been  banished.  Once  Emmy  came 
in  for  %  critical  episode.  In  came  the  police  one 
night — on  the  very  stroke  of  midnight  it  was  ! — and 
the  woman  knocked  at  Emmy's  door  and  begged  her 
for  heaven's  sake  to  hide  the  man  in  her  room,  and 
Emmy  felt  an  impulse  of  compassion  and  let  him  in, 
and  he  hid  himself  between  the  other  door  and  the 
wardrobe,  and  she  got  into  bed  again.  That  very 
instant  the  police,  three  men  strong,  broke  into  the 
house,  searched  all  the  rooms,  and  called  upon  Emmy 
to  open  her  door.  At  first  she  wouldn't,  but"  "  in  the 
name  of  the  law "  she  had  to,  in  the  end,  of  course. 
So  in  they  came  and  poked  into  every  corner,  and 
Emmy  says  she  could  scarcely  keep  from  laughing 
when  one  of  the  constables  lay  down  on  the  ground 
and  peeped  into  the  tiny  space  under  the  press — 
where  the  man,  who  had  hidden  there,  must  have 
been  lying  as  flat  as  a  pancake  (and  he  was"  a 
pretty  good  size  in  reality  !).  The  constable's  helmet 
slipped  off  on  to  the  ground,  which  certainly  must 
have  looked  very  funny ;  but  the  man,  who  was 
frightfully  squashed,  must  involuntarily  have  made 
some  movement,  for  the  door  behind  him,  which 
wasn't  properly  latched,  flew  open  with  a  rattle, 
and  then  they  had  him  !  The  woman  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  banished  that  time,  if  they 
hadn't  got  married  at  once.  1  believe  the  wedding 
was  a  magnificent  affair :  twelve  little  girls  in  scarlet 
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dresses,  strewing  scarlet  carnations  all  the  way  to 
the  registry-office !  The  poor  woman  didn't  gain 
much  by  her  marriage,  for,  as  I  said,  she  has  to  keep 
the  "  working  man "  entirely.  He  lies  on  the  rug 
the  whole  live-long  day,  and  makes  speeches  in  'the 
public-houses  in  the  evening  about  "the  sweat  of 
honest  labour."  I  am  an  ardent  democrat,  but  it's 
certainly  instructive  to  see,  once  in  a  way,  what  sort 
of  realities  are  to  be  found  behind  the  grandiloquent 
clap-trap  of  the  party.  Here  is  this  fellow,  who  has 
never  had  a  blister  on  his  hands  in  his  life  and  allows 
himself  to  be  kept  by  a  woman,  posing  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  "  the  slaves,"  of  the  "  oppressed  and  disin- 
herited." It  is  the  purest  irony  ! 

Emmy  is  to  marry  her  head  waiter  next  August, 
and  then  they  are  going  to  set  up  an  inn  or  a  cafe". 
She  is  very  happy  and  hopeful  about  it  all,  and  I 
really  think  that  she  will  keep  straight.  If  1  had 
only  found  a  decent  man  at  the  right  moment,  who 
would  have  been  a  help  to  me,  I  too  would  have 
been  contented  and  would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  returning  to  the  old  uncertain  way  of  life.  I  feel 
great  sympathy  for  all  girls  who  come  to  this  life 
through  a  succession  of  misfortunes.  Emmy  comes 
of  a  respectable  family  ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
sergeant-major,  who  lost  his  health  altogether  in  the 
campaign  of  1870-71,  and  died  in  1879.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  six  children,  and  had  just  been  con- 
firmed when  her  mother  died.  The  younger  ones 
were  put  into  an  orphanage,  and  Emma  went  to  an 
old  grandmother,  who  kept  her  very  close,  so  as  to 
save  her  from  the  fate  of  her  aunt,  her  mother's  sister, 
who  also  belonged  to  the  "lost  legion."  This  aunt 
had  been  picked  up  by  a  Bavarian  Prince  in  a  house 
of  ill-fame.  He  top^  her  away  to  Munich,  where  she 
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lived  as  his  maitresse  en  titre.  Well,  Emmy  had  a 
stiff  time  with  the  old  woman,  but  now  and  again  she 
got  a  chance  to  bre^k  out.  A  neighbour's  daughter, 
who  was  a  few  years  older,  and  possessed  by  all  the 
devils,  taught  her  the  tricks  of  the  trade  and  often 
took  her  the  rounds,  and  as  Emmy  was  then  an 
extremely  pretty  girl,  she  was  very  much  run  after. 
Later  she  went  to  an  hotel  to  learn  cooking,  and 
there  the  chef  went  in  for  her,  and  persuaded  her  to 
hire  a  room  for  herself  so  that  he  could  go  and  see 
her.  And  thenceforth  it  was  down,  down,  down  the 
hill.  .  .  .  Indeed  and  indeed,  that's  just  what  life 
is  like ! 

I  had  a  very  good  time  that  week.  It  was  a  bless- 
ing to  talk  to  somebody  who  had  trodden  the  same 
road  as  I  had  myself.  One  evening  we  were  with 
an  acquaintance  of  Emmy's,  an  hotelkeeper,  and 
there  was  a  gentleman  there  too,  a  very  "  'cute '' 
American;  and  the  latter,  Mr  Stark,  made  violent 
love  to  me,  but  when  he  became  pressing  on  the  way 
home  I  snubbed  him  thoroughly ;  not  that  I  had 
anything  against  him,  but  it  would  have  seemed  to 
me  a  wrong  to  my  friend  and  protector.  He  allowed 
me  to  go  on  this  little  trip  because  he  believed  in 
my  promise  to  keep  true  to  him  ;  and  I  have  never 
yet  broken  a  promise  or  betrayed  a  trust. 


March  2nd,  1898. 

I  have  been  very  ill.  It  began  in  the  first  week  of 
February  :  a  cough,  a  cold,  pain  in  the  chest,  a  high 
temperature.  I  sent  for  Julius,  who  of  course  came  at 
once,  and  said  it  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  I 
must  have  caught  cold  on  an  automobile  drive  to 
Potsdam  which  I  took  with  the  Count ;  it  was  blow* 
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ing  tremendously  hard,  and  I  wasn't  dressed  warmly 
enough.  I  can't  stand  much  nowadays.  Julius  came 
to  me  twice  a  day,  mornings  and  evening,  and 
always  stayed  over  an  hour,  and  his  presence  consoled 
and  calmed  me.  And  one  night  when  I  awoke,  he  was 
sitting  by  my  bed  ;  the  maid  had  fetched  him  because 
I  had  been  delirious  and  had  frightened  her.  But 
when  I  came  to  myself  the  fever  was  gone,  and  I  was 
only  very  tired,  but  so  happy  to  find  him  there.  And 
I  implored  him  to  stay  and  be  good  to  me  again  as 
he  used  to  be,  for  I  longed  so  desperately  for  his  love. 

"  What  have  I  done  to  make  you  so  cruel  to  me?" 
I  said. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  gently :  "  I  have 
never  wished  to  be  cruel  to  you,  Thymian.  On  the 
contrary  !  From  the  very  beginning  of  our  acquaint- 
ance I  have  always  felt  a  great  interest  in  you,  and 
my  sympathy  for  you  was  very  near  to  being  a 
deeper  feeling,  and  would  perhaps  have  turned  into 
that,  if  the  thought  of  my  duty  to  my  family  had 
not  made  me  keep  a  tight  hand  upon  myself." 

"  You  despise  me,  Julius,"  I  said. 

"  No,  indeed  I  don't  despise  you — though  at  one 
time  I  did  hope  for  better  things  from  you.  But 
there !  I  know  what  desperate  difficulties  you  had 
to  struggle  with.  Only,  after  your  husband's  death 
it  certainly  seemed  as  if  you  might  have  found 
another  way  of  life.  I  make  you  no  reproaches  on 
that  score.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  frightfully  hard 
to  come  back  to  ordinary  existence,  and  keep  to  it,  after 
you  have  sounded  those  depths.  I  can't  help  saying, 
all  the  same,  that  I  never  could  and  never  shall 
understand  how  a  woman  with  your  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  could  bear  to  stay  in  such  a  slough 
of  despond — and  how  yon  could  go  back  to  it  1  ,  ,  „  But 
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now,  the  thing's  settled ;  and  I  daresay  that  many 
and  many  a  steady  woman  with  no  past  at  all  would 
have  succumbed  to  such  temptation  as  the  Count 
offered  you.  For  you,  no  doubt  all  is  for  the  best 
I  don't  know  what  more  you  could  have  desired* 
Your  old  friend  is  rich ;  he's  a  gentleman  ;  and  h£ 
lays  everything  you  want  at  your  feet.  You  have  all 
that  thousands  of  other  women  long  for  in  vain  ; 
you  are  surrounded  with  comfort  and  luxury,  and 
can  spend  your  time  exactly  as  you  like.  Can't 
you  see  yourself  that  you  would  be  risking  a  safe, 
comfortable  existence,  by  having  an  affair  with 
another  man  behind  the  Count's  back  ?  " 

I  flung  my  arms  above  my  head  and  looked  up 
with  streaming  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  "  You  are  quite 
right,"  I  said  bitterly.  "  A  creature  like  me  is 
no  better  than  a  doll,  only  filled  with  lust  and 
cupidity  and  paltriness.  A  soul  and  a  heart — an 
aching,  longing  heart — are  the  privileges  of  the 
honourable,  the  respectable.  .  .  ." 

"No,  no,  no  !  "  he  cried,  and  moved  from  his  chair 
to  my  bed,  and  drew  my  right  arm  down  and  held 
my  hand  tightly.  "  I  didn't  mean  that,  Thymian  ! 
You  have  a  heart,  you  have  a  soul.  If  I  thought  you 
were  the  ordinary  sort  of  '  creature,'  as  you  say,  I 
should  perhaps  have  no  scruples  about  stealing  my 
neighbour's  cherries " 

"  No,"  I  broke  in.  "  That's  not  a  good  comparison. 
To  steal  cherries  from  your  neighbour's  garden,  you 
would  have  to  climb  the  walls  which  make  it  private 
property.  But  if  a  cherry-tree  stands  by  the  open 
road,  the  fact  that  somebody  fosters  it  and  digs  about 
it  gives  that  somebody  no  exclusive  right  to  the 
fruit  which  the  wild  tree  offers." 

"  You    are    clever,    very    clever,   Thymian, "    said 
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Julius.  "  But  just  because  you  are,  you  must  see  that 
in  any  compact,  each  has  a  right  to  demand  fidelity 
from  the  other.  The  Count  protects  you;  and  you 
owe  him  fidelity." 

I  only  sighed.  And  he  went  on  in  his  soft 
pleasant  voice :  "  Ah,  Thymian  dear,  life  is  so  un- 
certain !  No  man  knows  how  long  or  how  short  his 
span  may  be.  The  philosophy  of  philosophies  is  to 
find  o'ne's  happiness  and  one's  deepest  satisfaction  in 
abstract  rather  than  in  concrete  things.  You  know 
what  I  mean ? " 

I  nodded.  My  brain  was  so  tired  and  felt  so 
empty,  and  yet  I  grasped  at  every  word  he  said  and 
held  it  fast,  and  especially  that  about  the  shortness 
of  life. 

"  I  shan't  live  much  longer,  shall  I  ?  "  I  said.  "  My 
lungs  are  affected,  are  they  not?  I'm  not  surprised, 
for  it's  in  our  family.  My  mother  and  her  two 
sisters  died  that  way." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  God  forbid !  Don't  think 
such  things.  Your  lung  is  a  little  affected,  and  if 
you  were  leading  your  former  fast  life  I  would  answer 
for  nothing.  But  living  quietly  as  you  do  now,  you 
may  live  to  be  a  hundred. " 

"  God  preserve  me  from  that ! "  I  cried.  "  If  I 
may  have  nothing  better  from  life  than  food  and 
drink  and  clothing,  I've  done  with  it,  thanks  !  So  be 
kind  and  give  me  a  morphia  injection,  a  good  strong 
one  that'll  keep  me  sound  asleep  until  the  Judgment 
Day.  I  can't  stand  any  more — I  can't  indeed  ! " 

I  couldn't  go  on,  for  I  was  too  tired  to  control 
myself,  and  I  cried  bitterly. 

But  the  Doctor  bent  over  me  and  said  tenderly, 
"  Poor  little  Thymian  !  poor  little  woman  !  "  and  let 
me  put  my  arms  round  him  and  kiss  him,  and  said  he 
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would  always  be  my  friend,  and  I  must  always  depend 
on  him.  .  .  .  And  since  then  it  has  been  as  it  used  to 
be  between  us. 

He  comes  to  me  every  day,  and  the  Count  thinks 
nothing  of  it,  as  he's  my  doctor.  And  as  soon  as  I'm 
stronger,  I'm  to  go  to  the  South  of  France,  which  I 
kick  against,  because  I'm  so  happy  again  now.  But 
Julius  says  I  must,  because  this  climate  is  too  severe 
for  me ;  and  the  Count,  who  can't  come  himself,  has 
engaged  an  elderly  lady  to  accompany  me.  He  does 
everything  possible  for  me,  and  I  am  heartily  grateful 
to  him  and  wish  I  could  truly  love  him.  But  I  can't 
give  Julius  up  !  No,  I  can't  do  that ! 


'Nice,  April  ijth>  1898. 

I  should  like  to  write  a  lot,  but  I  don't  know 
what  to  write  about,  for  nothing  is  happening  to  me. 
Fraulein  Wagner  is  an  old  dragon.  She  appears  to 
have  her  instructions,  and  J^  suppose  she  is  acting  on 
them  when  she  "  looks  after  "  me  and  "  nurses  "  me  so 
energetically  that  it  nearly  drives  me  mad.  And  then 
she  has  such  an  unbearable  manner !  Whenever  I 
get  into  a  nice,  comfortable  rage,  she  smoothes  me 
down  with  a  soft  answer  and  a  gentle  smile.  Un- 
fortunate wretch !  she's  spent  all  her  life  like  that — 
as  companion,  as  finishing-governess,  as  chaperon, 
always  in  the  most  high-class  houses,  four  years  with 
a  Duchess  in  Marseilles,  and  three  years  as  governess 
in  the  family  of  a  Russian  prince.  She  is  very 
cultured  and  has  the  most  perfect  manners ;  in  her 
long  years  of  dependence  and  upper-servitude,  she  has 
learnt  the  difficult  art  of  suiting  herself  to  every  kind 
of  mood  and  temper,  of  always  doing  what  other 
people  like  and  never  what  she  likes  herself,  of  making 
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herself  agreeable,  and  never  giving  herself  away. 
With  all  her  smiling,  pliant  amiability,  she  usually 
succeeds,  though,  in  getting  her  own  way  in  the  end. 
She  can  talk  very  interestingly  and  amusingly,  but 
she  is  not  the  person  for  me.  Her  virgin  past  is  so 
immaculate  that  mine  seems  like  pitch  beside  it,  and 
the  contrast  is  too  glaring  to  be  effective. 

I  am  quite  well  and  strong  again.  The  Wagner 
lady  watches  me  like  a  lynx  to  see  that  I  don't  over- 
do myself.  We  drive  every  day  for  several  hours, 
and  take  little  walks,  too  ;  I  should  like  to  get  home, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  but  I  daren't  try  it  yet. 
The  Count  writes  very  lovingly  and  anxiously,  and 
doesn't  let  me  want  for  anything.  He  really  is  a 
charming  old  man  ;  as  a  fatherly  friend,  absolutely 
ideal,  but  I  can't  help  it  if  I  love  somebody  else.  I 
hardly  ever  get  any  news  of  Julius.  He  has  so  much 
to  do  and  very  little  time  for  writing,  and  his  letter;: 
are  not  really  love-letters,  but  all  the  same  I  read 
them  over  and  over  until  I  know  them  by  heart,  and 
kiss  them  and  try  to  think  that  I  have  kissed  him. 
He  keeps  on  preaching  to  me  to  put  some  meaning 
into  my  life,  to  do-  some  work — it's  not  yet  too  late 
to  begin,  he  says.  I  wish  I  could,  for  I  feel  that  he 
is  right,  but  what  am  I  to  go  in  for?  I  d»n't  think 
he  knows  that  himself!  For  it  certainly  u  too  late 
to  train  myself  for  any  profession. 

The  sea  is  so  blue,  and  the  sky  is  so  bright,  and 
the  sun  is  so  warm.  If  I  had  Julius  here,  it  would  be 
Paradise.  But  then  the  angel  with  the  fiery  sword 
would  be  sure  to  come  and  turn  me  out,  for  Paradise 
is  not  intended  for  people  like  me.  For  us  is  the 
desolate  and  unfruitful  land,  which  must  be  tilled  in 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  before  it  will  bear  fruit. 


Autumn,  1898. 

HOW  the  months  do  go  by !  I  made  my  last 
entry  in  April,  and  now  we're  in  November. 
When  I  turn  over  my  Diary  it  all  seems  to 
me  like  a  dream,  particularly  when  I  think 
of  what  an  enormous  amount  more  I've  lived  through 
than  I've  written  down.  Many  people  in  their  old  age 
can  look  back  upon  a  long,  monotonous  life,  in  which  no 
adventures, no  experiences,  have  come  to  them.  That's 
because  their  life  has  been  like  a  small  private  business ; 
they  have  sat,  as  it  were,  in  a  little  shop  where  all  the 
articles  are  of  the  same  description,  and  have  looked 
at  life-only  through  its  tiny  windows.  It  never  occurs 
to  them  to  chase  a  butterfly  over  hedges  and  ditches ; 
and  everything  that  is  strange  and  incomprehensible 
they  dismiss  with  a  disapproving  shrug  and  a  shake 
of  the  head,  or  else  with  a  gesture  of  contempt.  But 
my  life  is  more  like  a  large  international  warehouse, 
full  of  variety,  full  of  rubbish,  full  of  plunder  !  And 
yet  I  wouldn't  like  to  exchange  with  them  in  their 
little  dens.  In  me  there  is  an 'ever-burning  longing 
for  the  intangible,  the  infinite;  my  feet  cling  to  the 
earth,  but  my  soul  soars  upwards  to  the  blue  heaven, 
to  the  sunny  distances,  wishing  that  it  could  assume 
there  another  form,  perhaps  that  of  a  lark  or  a  flower, 
but  never  of  a  human  body  again. 

I  think  often  of  the  life  on  the  other  side  of  tht 
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grave.  If  one  only  knew  that,  one  would  have  done 
with  this  life  for  ever  !  I  am  not  religious  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  hate  churches  and  parsons,  but  all  the 
same  I  believe  in  another  life.  If  I  ever  do  reach 
that  world,  I  should  like  to  be  a  wild  animal ;  or 
else  a  man,  for  a  man  never  gets  into  an  impasse 
.  as  we  women  do.  There's  always  at  least  one  door 
open  to  him ;  his  whole  existence  is  not  ruined  by 
one  false  step  as  ours  is.  The  world  belongs  to 
men.  We  women  are  only  suffered  as  a  means  to 
an  end, 

I  often  feel  very  impatient  to  know  what  comes 
after  death.  I  should  like  to  die,  so  as  to  know  it. 
If  I  came  before  God,  I  should  accuse  Him.  For  He 
was  a  clever  architect,  but  a  bad  builder,  when  He 
made  the  world;  and  if  He  means  to  be  the  Father 
of  Humanity,  He  is  a  bad  and  unjust  one.  Almighty ! 
What  Almighty  Father  could  see  His  children  suffer 
and  not  console  them?  What  father  could  see  hia 
child  go  astray  and  not  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  right  way  which  leads  to  happiness  ?  What 
father  stands  by  and  sees  his  child  fall  into  the  water, 
and  does  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to  save  it?  To 
believe  in  an  Almighty  God  is  an  insult  to  God,  for 
to  be  Almighty,  and  to  be  a  Father,  and  not  to  will 

to  help  us  and  save  us,  is  to  be !     If  I  were 

God,  I  should  create  a  godly  world.  I  should  change 
the  gloomy  purlieus  of  humanity  into  blooming 
rose-gardens.  I  should  break  down  the  walls  which 
prevent  them  from  seeing  me  and  knowing  me  in 
my  greatness  and  goodness;  and  if  I  were  to  perceive 
that  one  of  my  creatures  was  hopelessly  diseased 
by  its  own  evil  propensities,  I  should  gently  but 
relentlessly  remove  it,  and  put  a  new  person  in  its 
place.  That  would  be  a  Great,  Divine  Love,  anci 
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ould  make  men  happy,  and  would  be  more  worthy 
an  Almighty  Being. 

I  have  all  sorts  of  curious,  confused  ideas  in  my 
head,  which  I  can  never  express  to  other  people 
because  they  would  think  I  was  mad.  1  still  think 
I  shan't  live  long,  and  that  I  have  got  consumption, 
because  whenever  I  catch  cold  I  cough  so  terribly  and 
spit  blood,  and  that  was  the  way  my  mother  died. 
But  Julius  says  it's  just  a  fixed  idea  of  mine  and  that 
my  lungs  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  I  don't  think  he 
would  deceive  me  ;  still  I  can't  get  rid  of  the  idea. 

When  I  came  back  from  Nice  in  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  I  went  again  to  Elster,  and  the  Professor 
was  astonished  that  the  "cure"  had  had  no  results. 
But  I  don't  think  I  wish  any  longer  to  have  a  child. 
What  would  become  of  it  if  I  were  to  die  ?  It  would 
go  under  as  I  did,  when  they  buried  my  dear  mother. 

Of  course  I'm  not  always  in  these  melancholy 
states  of  mind.  It's  only  sometimes,  when  I  think 
of-how  absolutely  useless  a  life  like  mine  is,  and  how 
there  won't  be  the  tiniest  trace  of  me  left  when  I 
depart  one  day.  I'm  not  afraid  of  death  itself,  but  of 
the  slow  suffering  and  languishing  decay.  My  friend 
would  never  forsake  me,  he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  knight  for  that ;  but  for  myself  it  would  be  appal- 
ling to  be  able  to  inspire  nothing  but  pity. 

I  have  a  woman  friend  now,  as  I  have  long  wished 
to  have.  When  my  Count  fetched  me  back  from 
Elster  we  went  to  the  Engadine,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Great  Week  at  Baden,  and  from  there  to  Berlin  ; 
and  as  the  Count  then  took  a  trip  to  Norway,  I  was 
alone  in  September,  and  often  went  to  the  afternoon 
concerts  in  the  Thiergarten. 

One  day  a  young  woman  was  sitting  opposite  to 
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me,  who  was  also  alone,  and  who  attracted  me  in 
some  indescribable  way.  She  was  younger  than  I  — 
three  or  four-and-twenty  —  pretty,  with  black  hair 
done  low  over  her  ears,  and  she  was  most  exquisitely 
dressed.  She  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  her, 
and  we  felt  instinctively  drawn  towards  one  another. 
Afterwards,  as  I  was  strolling  about  a  little  in  the 
gardens,  I  met  her  at  the  bear-pit  and  we  began  to 
talk,  and  told  each  other  our  names.  She  is  Frau 
Maria  von  O  -  ,  and  lives  in  the  Nollendorfnlatz  ;  and 
her  husband,  who  is  twenty-five  years  older  than  she, 
travels  a  lot,  and  so  she  has  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
squander,  for  she  was  away  from  Berlin  for  years, 
and  therefore  has  few  acquaintances.  We  enjoyed 
our  talk  so  much  that  we  decided  to  dine  together 
that  evening  at  the  Garden,  and  if  was  very  nice. 
She,  too,  knows  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  has  often  been 
to  Monte  Carlo  ;  and  we've  made  great  friends  and 
go  about  together  every  day  now,  walk  or  drive  in 
the  gardens  in  the  morning,  frequently  go  to  the 
theatre  in  the  evenings,  and  visit  one  another  con- 
tinually. She  is  just  about  as  well  off  as  I  am,  but 
hers  is  a  large  house  with  eight  rooms. 

I  will  not  maintain  that  I  am  a  great  connoisseur 
about  people,  but  I  have  a  certain  instinct  which  has 
never  yet  misled  me,  and  this  infallible  instinct  which 
drew  me  to  Maria  —  we  call  each  other  by  our  Christian 
names  and  say  "thou"  —  tells  me  too  that  her  past  is  not 
irreproachable,  and  that  there  are  certain  incongruities 
about  her.  For  instance,  I've  never  been  able  to  find 
out  what  her  husband  really  is  and  does.  For  the 
moment  he  is  in  Monaco.  She  is  a  native  of  Berlin,  the 
daughter  of  a  post-office  official,  and  is  always  talking 
about  Privy  Councillors,  Barons  and  Consuls,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  certain  words  and  expressions  escape 
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her  which  are  only  used  in  the  very  lowest  circles. 
When  we  talk  together,  we  are  both  on  our  guard 
the  whole  time  and  we  know  it,  and  that  cannot  go 
on.  I  don't  mind  her  doing  it,  but  it  bores  me  to  wear 
a  mask  ;  if  I  am  to  have  a  real  woman-friend,  I  must 
be  able  to  be  completely  at  my  ease  with  her — other- 
wise, the  thing's  tiresome. 

Once  I  was  invited  to  supper  at  her  house,  and  she 
had  a  post-office  clerk  with  his  wife  and  her  sister 
there  too.  An  exquisite  supper  was  sent  in  from 
the  best  caterer  in  Berlin.  ,  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  guests  were  quite  unacquainted  with  most  of  the 
dishes,  and  were  very  nervous  about  helping  them- 
selves, because  they  didn't  know  how  to  eat  them. 
I  was  served  first,  and  they  watched  me  to  see  what 
I  did  and  then  tried  to  do  the  same,  which  wasn't 
.really  astonishing — for  how  should  a  post-office  clerk 
and  his  family,  in  an  ordinary  sort  of  way,  know 
anything  about  the  kind  of  delicacies  which  Maria  set 
before  us  that  evening  ?  They  picked  at  the  dishes, 
like  the  stork  at  the  cucumber-salad,  and  didn't 
know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  the  lobster  !  They 
poked  away  at  it  and  couldn't  get  out  the  flesh,  till 
at  last  the  post-office  man  in  despair  took  the 
carving-fork.  Well,  their  uncouth  way  of  eating 
didn't  surprise  me  very  much,  but  the  fact  of 
their  being  there  at  all  made  me  think.  The  ladies 
called  Maria  "thou,"  and  the  girl,  an  impertinent 
minx  about  Maria's  age,  with  detestable  fair  hair 
and  a  somewhat,  plebeian  manner,  behaved  most 
rudely,  in  my  opinion,  to  her  hostess,  continually 
interrupting  her  and  making  saucy  remarks,  sneering 
at  her,  and,  in  a  word,  making-  herself  thoroughly 
disagreeable..  In  the  course  of  their  Conversation,  I 
learnt  that  Maria  and  she  had  been  schoolfellows, 
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It  is  very  strange,  too,  that  Maria  never  talks  about 
anybody  under  the  rank  of  a  Privy  Councillor,  and 
yet  one  is  merely  told  that  her  father  was  "in 
the  Post  Office"— a  "Privy-Clerk,"  I  suppose!  I 
have  my  own  opinion ;  I'm  not  easily  taken  in. 

Next  week  Herr  von  O comes  home.     I'm  quite 

excited  about  it.  Maria  says  they'll  give  lots  of 
parties  then,  for  her  husband  has  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances  from  his  bachelor-days.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  me,  any  of  it,  only  I  hate  mysteries.  But 
I'll  take  my  oath  that  Maria,  before  her  marriage, 
was  no  innocent  dove, 


January,  1899. 

Chance  plays  a  great  part  in  life.  Twice  within 
the  last  few  months  it  has  given  me  some  fun.  A 
short  time  ago,  I  was  in  the  Berlin  theatre  one 
evening.  As  I  was  coming  out  of  the  box  in  the 
ejitracte,  the  chain  of  my  lorgnon  caught  in  the  key 
and  I  couldn't  move  until  a  gentleman  came  up  and 
helped  me,  and  this  gentleman  was  none  other  than 

D ,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  for  two  years !  I  got 

crimson,  for  I  really  felt  a  little  awkward  with  him 
after  the  insulting  way  I  had  thrown  him  over,  but 
he  was  plainly  delighted  to  see  me  again,  and  shook 
my  hand  and  assured  me  several  times  that  nothing 
more  delightful  could  have  happened  to  him  than 
this  surprising  rencontre.  He  took  my  arm  quite 
blithely,  and  we  walked  up  and  down,  and  he  made 
me  tell  him  everything  that  had  happened  to  me  in 
these  two  years.  Me  had  got  engaged  last  year, 
but  now  it  was  broken  off. 

"  We  shall  have  some  little  suppers  together,  shan't 
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we,  dear  lady  ? "  he  asked,  and  I  told  him  that  that 
couldn't  be. 

"Aren't  you  really  angry  with  me,"  I  inquired, 
"  after  the  way  I  threw  you  over  that  time  ?  " 

He  said  that  he  hadn't  been  at  all.  "  I  couldn't 
blame  you  for  it,"  he  said.  "It's  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  everybody  should  cut  his  coat  according 
to  his  cloth.  But  I  did  regret,  enormously  regret, 
that  I  hadn't  been  born  a  millionaire,  so  that  I  could 
cut  out  your  old  Maecenas." 

I  was  silent,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  my  head. 
Even  still,  there  are  moments  in  my  life  when  it 
hurts  me  frightfully,  the  way  in  which  everyone 
estimates  me  by  his  money's  worth,  and  tacitly 
implies  that  I  can  have  no  nobler  and  finer  emotions 
than  are  awakened  by  the  striking  of  a  bargain. 

D certainly  didn't  wish  to  offend  me,  if  a 

"  creature "  like  me  can  be  offended !  Besides,  he 
is  not  a  coarse  man,  but  a  sympathetic  and  cultured 
one ;  and  yet  at  that  moment  I  hated  him  for  what 
he  had  said,  and  had  to  put  great  restraint  upon 
myself  not  to  show  him  what  I  felt  I  should  only 
have  made  myself  ridiculous. 

He  implored  me  to  give  him  my  address,  and  as 
he  would  have  found  it  in  the  Directory  anyhow,  I 
gave  it,  but  begged  him  not  to  come  to  see  me,  and 
he  promised  he  wouldn't.  But  as  I  was  alone  in  the 
theatre,  he  insisted  upon  my  supping  with  him  some- 
where afterwards.  I  didn't  want  to,  but  for  pea.ce' 
sake  I  at  last  consented,  so  we-  went  together  to 
Hohne's  and  supped  in  a  private  room ;  and  I  wasn't 
sorry  in  the  end,  for  we  had  a  very  pleasant  little  time. 

D declares  that  I  am  prettier  than  ever  and  have 

got  even  more  slender,  but  he  thinks  I  look  rather  ill. 

"Your  face  seems  to  me  quite  altered — I  should 
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say  it  was  mucL  more  spirituelle  than  it  used  to  be," 
he  said. 

"  That's  not  surprising,  considering  the  platonic 
life  I  lead  now, "  I  answered. 

"  Well,  good  luck  to  platonics  !  "  cried  be.  "  Long 
live  platonics ! "  He  took  me  home  about  one  o'clock. 

Well,  now  for  my  friend  Maria.  Her  husband, 

Herr  von  Q- ,  came  home  in  the  beginning  of 

December.  One  look  at  him  was  enough  for  me. 
Poor  dear  Casimir  was  certainly  nothing  to  boast  of, 
but  he  could  well  bear  comparison  with  the  "Baron" 

von  O ,  as  he  calls  himself.  Von  O will  never 

see  seventy  again  ;  a  dried-up,  emaciated  old  rake, 
with  a  head  as  bald  as  a  billiard-ball,  except  for  a 
fringe  of  sparse  hair  and  a  white  "  goatee  "  to  match. 
Maria  was  rather  uneasy,  and  thought  it  necessary 
to  whisper  in  my  ear  that  her  husband  was  not  exactly 
young  or  handsome,  but  had,  after  all,  the  one  thing 
needful — a  good  heart. 

I  take  her  word  for  that,  and  indeed  I  think  she 
might  have  given  the  heart  a  further  certificate.  I 
jhould  say  it  was  not  only  good,  but  capacious.  A? 
far  as  I  can  make  out  from  what  I  know  of  this 

house  up  to  the  present,  Herr  von  O is  perhaps 

not  precisely  a  common  swell-mobsman,  but  he's 
as  near  it  as  possible.  And  now  I  know  what  they 
want  such  a  big  house  for.  They  have  an  evening 
for  gentlemen  every  Thursday,  and  on  that  night 

play  runs  high,  and  Herr  von  O almost  always 

keeps  the  bank.  On  the  Thursday  evenings  that  I 
spent  there  about  thirty  gentlemen  came,  and  they 
started  a  little  game  of  roulette,  and  some  of  them 
played  poker  and  faro,  which  are  quite  amusing  to 
look  on  at.  I  tried  my  luck  a  little  at  roulette  too, 
and  won  t\vo  hundred  marks,  which  was  a  great  joke, 
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The  men  are  real  gentlemen ;  many  are  officers ;  and 
each  of  them  has  a  certain  pass-word  which  he  gives 
to  any  newcomer  whom  he  introduces,  and  this  latter 
says  it  unobtrusively,  as  soon  as  he  enters,  to  the 

master  of  the  house,  so  that  Herr  von  O may 

know  who  has  been  responsible  for  each  introduction. 

It  has  interested  me  very  much  to  observe  how  the 
passion  for  play  obliterates  all  others.  My  fasci* 
nation  has  no  effect  once  play  has  begun — it  only 
works  before  the  business  of  the  evening  is  taken  in 
hand.  So  soon  as  the  tables  are  set,  the  men  have 
no  eyes  or  ears  for  anything  but  the  red  and  white 
balls  or  the  cards  ;  it  is  as  if  their  senses  were  actually 
paralysed  by  the  lust  for  gold — the  gold  that  they 
so  untiringly  strive  for.  They  are  all  quite  evidently 
people  who  never  touch  a  round  game.  Extra- 
ordinary !  I  don't  understand  what  the  attraction  of 
these  games  of  pure  chance  can  be  for  thinking 
people.  They  used  to  play  round  games  at  home  in 
my  childhood's  days,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  have 
much  more  in  them.  There's  some  play  in  those  ; 
but  in  these,  chance  is  the  sole  arbiter. 

When  I  went  to  see  Maria  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
found  her  in  a  very  excited  state,  and  she  looked 
quite  disfigured.  Her  face  was  covered  with  spots 
as  if  she  had  scarlet  fever,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with 
crying.  I  thought  at  first  that  she  must  have  had  a 
row  with  her  husband  (though  he's  always  very  affec- 
tionate to  her),  and  then  by  discreet  questioning  I 
found  out  that  she  had  been  annoyed  with  her  friend 
Fraulein  Wiegand,  the  post-office  clerk's  sister-in-law. 

Cl  She's  an  abominable  person,"  Maria  said.  "I've 
done  everything  I  could  for  her,  and  instead  of  being 
grateful,  she's  merely  impertinent.  That's  the  worst 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  people  of  that  class." 
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"Yes,  indeed,"  said  I,  laughing  in  my  sleeve. 
"  I've  always  been  surprised  that  you  allowed  the 
girl  to  be  so  rude  to  you.  What  happened,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  lot  of  nonsense.  One  ought  to  snap  one's 
fingers  at  it,"  Maria  went  on.  "  We  went  to  the  same 
school  when  we  were  children,  and  lived  in  the  same 
house  and  played  together,  so  I  can't  treat  her  de 
haut  en  das,  when  she  makes  up  to  me." 

"  What  was  her  father,  then  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  He  was  in  a  barber's  shop ;  they  were  quite  poor 
people." 

"  Ah !  then  they  lived  in  the  back  rooms  at  your 
house " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Maria,  and  got  crimson,  recog- 
nising her  blunder. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  this  little  episode,  but  as  I 

was  buying  a  pound  of  pralines  at  H 's  in  the 

Leipzigerstrasse  yesterday,  suddenly  one  of  the  shop- 
girls spoke  to  me  by  name,  and  when  I  looked  up 
I  recognised  Maria's  old  school  friend,  the  impertinent 
blonde  Fraulein  Wiegand. 

She  was  quite  excited,  and  said,  "  Well,  dear  lady> 
the  '  Baroness '  has  been  abusing  me  to  you  because 
I  told  her  some  home  truths,  hasn't  she  ? "...  Of 
course  I  pretended  to  know  nothing  at  all,  so  she 
began,  and  her  tongue  went  like  the  clapper  of  a 
bell,  and  I  had  the  whole  of  Maria's  history  slung 
at  my  head.  Just  as  I  had  thought.  Her  father 
was  a  letter-carrier,  and  they  lived  in  the  "  two- 
pair-back"  of  a  house  where  the  Wiegands  had 
the  ground  floor !  Maria  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children,  and  the  idol  of  her  parents,  on  account 
of  her  beauty.  After  her  Confirmation  she  went  as 
apprentice  to  a  dressmaking-business,  and  two  years 
later  ran  away  with  the  proprietor  to  Paris,  and  her 
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parents  are  said  to  have  died  of  grief.  Of  course 
that's  all  gossip,  and  Fraulein  Wiegand's  whole  story 
was  so  compact  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness,  that  it  almost  made  me  sick  to  have 
to  swallow  so  much  venom  at  one  sitting.  But  as  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  cut  her  short,  I  heard  a  lot 
more.  How  nothing  was  real  about  the  Baron  except 
his  title  ;  all  the  rest  was  a  swindle,  and  not  so  much 
as  a  duster  in  the  big  establishment  belonged  to  him 
— everything  was  Markiewicz'  !  And  then  I  heard  the 
story  of  the  quarrel.  .  .  .  And  how  Maria  had  lived 
with  the  Baron  for  a- year  before  he  married  her,  and 
so  forth,  till  I  had  been  told  everything  there  was  to 
tell,  and  at  last — since  I  couldn't  stop  her  tongue — I 
simply  turned  my  back  on  her  and  departed.  I  had 
heard  nothing  but  what  I  had  long  suspected ;  it 
did  not  surprise  me  in  the  very  least !  I  was  only 
disgusted  at  the  girl's  baseness,  for  I'm  perfectly  sure 
that  she  would  have  done  just  as  Maria  did,  if  she 
had  got  the  chance. 

The  next  time  Maria  and  I  met,  and  she .  began  to 
boast,  I  took  her  hand  and  said,  "  Maria,  we  won't 
have  any  more  of  this  rot.  My  father  was  an 
apothecary,  and  yours  was  a  letter-carrier,  so  there's 
not  very  much  to  choose  between  us.  But  we  have 
both  sounded  the  deeps  of  life  ;  and  if,  amid  all  the 
infamies  that  surround  one  there,  one  keeps  one's 
vision  clear,  one  soon  gets  a  wide  outlook  which 
passes  far  beyond  the  paltriness  of  superficial  thi.ngs — 
one  sees  much  which  is  hidden  from  those  \vhc  live 
the  sheltered  life.  It  is  easy  to  say  /  defy  temptation, 
when  one  has  never  known  temptation,  when  family 
affection  and  home  and  friends  and  all  one's  environ- 
ment set  up  palisades  around  one,  through  which  no 
mocking  devil  can  reach  to  show  one  the  '  kingdom* 
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of  this  world.'  But  we,  who  have  had  no  such  protect- 
ing walls  around  us,  we  who  have  heard  the  tempest 
roaring  in  our  very  ears  when  death  or  destiny  had 
left  us  defenceless — we  know  quite  well  that  only  he 
who  is  without  sin  should  dare  to  cast  a  stone  at  the 
sinne*".  And  we  are  all  sinners,  every  one.'1 

Maria  began  to  cry  and  said  she  knew  that  that 
false  cat,  Clara  Wiegand,  would  give  her  away — 

that  pig !  that I  interrupted  her,  and  told  her 

that  she  had  lost  nothing  in  my  estimation  through 
Clara  Wiegand's  betrayal,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I 
felt  that  a  wall  of  division  had  fallen  from  between  us 
at  last.  And  to  make  a  beginning,  I  told  her  the 
principal  facts  about  myself;  and  then  she  gave 
way  altogether,  and  confessed  that  she  too  had  long 
Dished  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  out,  and  had 
always  intended  to  tell  me  everything. 

Which  I  took  with  a  pinch  of  salt ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

May,  1899. 

I  DO  N'T  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.     I 
am  ill  and  yet  not  ill.     An  incessant  restlessness 
drives  me  on  and  on  into  the  strangest  activities. 
It  is  some  time  since  this  came  over  me — 
this   mania    for    spending    money,    for    buying   and 
giving  away  ;   and  I  don't   know  what  will   happen 
if  it  gets  any  worse.     It  is  really  just  like  a  disease. 

I  never  used  to  be  like  this.  In  that  respect  I 
had  inherited  my  mother's  solid  good-sense.  I  have 
always  had  a  great  dread  of  debt.  I  still  think  with 
horror  of  the  time  in  the  Schellingstrasse  with  the 
boarding-house,  and  what  I  suffered  there  through 
my  debts,  when  I  didn't  know  how  they'd  ever  get 
paid.  It  had  always  been  my  fixed  principle  to  buy 
nothing  that  I  could  not  pay  for  at  once. 

But  for  some  time  now  I  haven't  been  able  to  help 
buying  and  buying  and  buying.  And  even  though 
I  swear  to  myself  a  thousand  times  Fll  spend  no 
money  to-day,  as  soon  as  I  get  into  the  Leipziger  or 
Friedrichstrasse,  something  draws  me  into  the  shops, 
and  I  buy  and  buy,  and  it's  just  as  if  I  were  intoxi- 
cated with  the  sheer  lust  of  it,  for  I  buy  things  en  masse 
that  I  don't  want  at  all.  My  cook  and  kitchen-maid 
simply  don't  know  what  to  do  with  the  blouses  and 
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petticoats  and  aprons  and  hats  that  I  buy  and  present 
to  them.  And  I  take  such  wild  fancies  to  ornaments 
and  bronzes  and  silk  hangings,  and  I  buy  them,  and 
buy  them  and  pay  what  I  can,  and  have  the  rest 
charged  to  my  account.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
this  month  I  had  spent  all  but  a  few  shillings  of  my 
allowance  by  the  8th,  and  I  stuffed  all  the  bills  into 
a  drawer  in  my  writing-table,  and  haven't  haid  the 
heart  to  look  through  them,  and  they  get  bigger  and 
bigger  every  day,  for  I  never  go  out  without  buying 
something.  Lately  I  bought  twelve  Dresden  figures 
for  nine  hundred  and  eighty  marks  the  lot ;  and  when 
they  were  sent  and  I  saw  the  bill,  I  got  into  a  terrible 
fright  lest  the  Count  should  see  them  and  ask  me 
about  them,  and  in  my  despair  I  smashed  them  all  to 
pieces,  and  stuffed  the  bill  into  the  drawer.  I  did  the 
same  with  a  little  silk  hanging  from  a  curio-shop  in  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  Its  colouring  was  divinely  exquisite, 
and  it  cost  eight  hundred  marks.  And  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it  either,  so  in  sheer  terror  I  cut  it  to 
pieces,  and  Julius  caught  me  at  it  and  was  quite  shocked 
at  the  vandalism. 

"For  God's  sake,  Thymian,  what  are  you  doing?" 
I  was  half-paralysed  with  fright,  and  murmured,  "  I 
only  want  to  get  rid  of  it.     If  the  Count  were  to  see 
it,  I'd  get  a  lecture." 

He  shook  his  head  and  said  I  was  terribly  neurotic, 
and  ought  to  go  for  a  short  time  to  a  sanatorium  for 
nervous  diseases.  But  at  that  I  got  quite  wild,  and 
shrieked  out  that  I  wasn't  mad,  and  that  I  wasn't 
going  into  a  madhouse,  and  that  he  ought  to  go 
to  an  idiot-asylum  himself;  but  he  kept  perfectly 
cool,  and  since  then  he  comes  every  day  as  he  used 
to,  and  once  I  saw  him  and  the  Count  whispering 
together  and  that  made  me  so  crazy  with  rasje  that 
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/  wanted  to  kill  them  both,  and  went  out  and 
slammed  the  door  behind  me,  and  locked  myself  up 

in  my  room.     D is  my  best  friend  after  all,  and 

I  have  asked  him  to  come  to  me.  I  wish  myself  that 
I  could  get  rid  of  this  buying-mania,  but  I  won't  go 
into  a  nerve-sanatorium,  for  I'm  not  a  bit  off  my  head 
and  know  exactly  what  I'm  doing.  I  should  like  to 
help  all  poor  people,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe 
the  naked,  and  it  makes  me  so  miserable  not  to  be 
able  to  that  I  often  cry  about  it  for  hours.  When  I 
see  a  poor  child  in  the  street  I  get  hold  of  it,  and  buy 
it  shoes  and  linen  and  clothes,  and  tell  them  to  send 
in  the  bill  to  me  ;  and  the  shop-people  all  give  me 
credit  because  I  live  in  the  big  house  on  the  Kron- 
prinzenufer,  and  because  they've  seen  me  with  the 
Count,  who  is  known  to  be  a  millionaire. 

When  it  comes  into  my  head  at  nights  that  so  many 
poor  people  in  Berlin  have  no  place  to  lay  their  heads, 
I  get  so  miserable  that  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  again, 
and  would  like  to  sell  all  that  I  possess  and  give  it  to 
the  poor,  and  go  on  the  streets  once  more  myself. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  I  was  at  one  of  the  "men's 

evenings  "  at  the  O 's.     It  was  the  last  for  this  year ; 

Herr  von  O is  in  Paris  again  now.     They  were 

playing  faro,  and  I  was  sitting  beside  a  fat  Italian 
banker,  who  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  German,  but 
made  desperate  love  to  me  in  his  mother-tongue.  He 
was  winning  tremendously,  and  as  I  was  sitting 
beside  him  I  collected  all  the  gold  and  notes  in  my 
lap,  and  afterwards  asked  him  jokingly  what  percentage 
he  was  going  to  give  me  for  having  brought  him  luck 
Upon  that,  he  said  in  Italian,  "  Certainly,  dear  lady 
it  is  all  for  you ;  and  I  count  myself  truly  happy  in 
being  able  to  lay  it  at  your  feet." 

Well,  I    didn't  see   why  I  should  make  any  fuss 
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about  taking  his  winnings,  so  I  just  said  "  Grazie,  O 
Signore"  and  put  the  money  in  my  pocket.  But  then 
I  looked  at  Maria,  who  was  sitting  opposite.  I  was 
simply  terrified.  I  had  never  seen  her  like  that.  She 
looked  positively  livid,  and  her  eyes  were  awful.  I 
got  up  and  went  out,  and  she  came  after  me,  trembling 
with  rage,  and  said,  "  I'm  beside  myself,  Thymian ! 
How  can  you,  a  lady,  make  so  little -of  yourself  as  to 
take  all  that  money  from  an  absolute  stranger  ?  " 

"  Rather  much,  than  little ! "  said  I.  "  And  more- 
over, I  have  never  represented  myself  as  being  a  lady." 

"  Well,  you  might  have  some  regard  for  us  and  our 
name,"  she  said  grandiloquently.  "  You  are  not  in  a 
low  gambling  house  now ;  you  are  the  guest  of  Baron 
and  Baroness  O ." 

At  first  I  took  it  as  a  joke,  but  then  her  high-and- 
mighty  airs  began  to  incense  me. 

"  As  Frau  Osdorf,  you  can  do  what  you  like,  of 
course,"  she  went  on  ;  "  but  we  know  what  is  due  to 
our  name " 

"  Oh,  come !  "  said  I,  "  if  I  cared  about  that  sort  of 
rubbish,  I  could  call  myself  Countess,  and  no  one 
would  have  a  word  to  say,  for  my  husband  was  a 
Count,  but  I  wouldn't  be  bothered  doing  it.  If  I  were 
living  on  my  own  property,  and  had  horses  and 
carriages,  and  went  to  Court,  there  might  be  some 
sense  in  it ;  but  as  things  are,  I  prefer  to  call  myself 
what  I  am,  a  free  lance.  Besides,  as  your  husband 
wins  all  the  men's  money  at  play,  I  may  just  as  well 
have  it  as  he.  We  can  both  get  some  good  out  of  it 
if  you  like,  for  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
you.  Let's  divide  the  spoil — like  sisters — half  and 
half!  Yes  or  no?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Maria  curtly ;  and  we  divided  it, 
and  each  got  one  thousand  and  eighty-two  marks. 
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I  believe  that  Maria  'had  had  designs  upon  the 
Italian,  and  is  jealous  of  me.  She  has  been  so  for  a 
long  time.  But  lately  I  don't  seem  to  care  a  hang 
about  men.  All  I  want  is  to  buy,  to  buy  all  day  long, 
and  give  presents,  and  see  happy  faces  around 
Yes,  buying  is  my  only  joy  ! 


Yesterday  the  Italian  bank-man  took  me  for  a 
drive  in  the  Griinewald  in  his  automobile.  Maria  was 
there  too,  and  I  think  she  wished  me  further !  But 
how  could  I  help  his  making  love  to  me?  It  was  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  rather  talk  to  me, 
because  I  can  speak  Italian,  and  Maria  can  only 
manage  a  little  bad  French.  Goodness  knows  I  don't 
care  twopence  about  him  !  We  drove  to  the  Hunde- 
kehle,  where  we  had  ordered  dinner. 

As  we  went  in,  Maria  said  to  me,  "  You  look  posi- 
tively consumptive  again  to-day,  Thymian — most 
wretchedly  ill.  Why  on  earth  don't  you  paint  a 
little?  It  makes  me  feel  quite  sick  to  look  at  you. 
You  look  as  if  you'd  been  buried  and  dug  up  again." 

I  answered  not  a  syllable,  but  the  word  "  consump- 
tive" went  like  a  knife  into  my  heart.  It  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  eat  anything.  My  very  soul  seemed 
to  shudder,  .  .  . 

In  the  evening  I  told  it  to  Julius,  who  often  comes 
unexpectedly  to  see  me  now.  He  consoled  me,  and 
said  that  I  ought  to  give  her  up,  for  I  could  never  get 
any  real  joy  out  of  intercourse  with  her. 

"  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  no  amount  of  paint,  inside  or  outside,  can 
hide  the  real  nature  of  that  sort  of  woman — the  natural 
coarseness  always  breaks  out.  You  don't  belong  to 
that  ciabs,  and  cau  never  sympathise  with  them,  for, 
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in   spite   of  appearances,  you    are   innately  prouder, 
tenderer,  sweeter  than  they." 

I  daresay  he's  right,  but  one  does  so  want  to  have 
at  least  one  friend !  Julius  was  so  sweet  and  good 
that  evening,  that  I  took  heart,  and  confided  all  my 
troubles  to  him.  He  insisted  on  my  showing  him 
the  bills,  which  I  did  reluctantly.  The  drawer  was 
crammed  full!  He  added  them  up  and  compared 
them,  and  his  face  grew  sterner  and  sterner,  and  more 
and  more  perturbed. 

"  Good  God  !  Thymian,  have  you  any  idea  how 
much  it  is  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  anxiously. 

"  Thirteen  thousand  marks  !  Child,  child !  what 
on  earth  have  you  done  with  all  the  stuff?  " 

I  didn't  know  myself.  Much  of  it  I  had  given 
away,  much  I  had  destroyed,  and  a  lot  of  it  was  still 
unpacked  in  the  attics. 

"  Well,  those  at  any  rate  you  must  send  back,"  he 
declared. 

"  No,"  said  I  ;  "  I  won't  disgrace  myself  like  that 
for  anything." 

"Well,  really,  )'ou've  funny  ideas  of  honour  and 
disgrace ! "  cried  he.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
then?  Some  arrangen;  .it  must  be  made,  or  they'll 
come  some  day  and  seize  your  furniture.  What  on 
earth  made  you  do  it  ? " 

"  It  was  like  a  disease,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  you're  undeniably  ill,"  returned  he.  "  I  saw 
that  long  ago.  You're  thoroughly  neurotic.  Well, 
don't  worry  for  the  present.  I'll  think  of  something 
to  do.  By  far  the  best  thing  would  be  to  tell  the 
Count." 

But  \  wouldn't  agree  to  that,  and  he  had  to  promise 
me  not  to  do  it. 
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I'm  very  frightened.  I  feel  very  ill  too.  Julius 
thought  at  first  it  was  my  nerves,  but  on  examination 
it  didn't  seem  to  be  that.  I  am  so  ill. 


December,  igoo. 

A  lot  to  record. 

The  summer  months  were  ghastly.  The  Count 
couldn't  go  away,  for  official  business  kept  him  in 
Berlin,  and  I  didn't  want  to  travel  either.  My  house  is 
beautifully  cool,  and  Julius  was  only  away  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  I  always  felt  ill  and.  weary.  The  end  of 
August-was  the  fatal  day. 

It  had  been  raining,  and  the  air  was  so  exquisitely 
fresh  and  sweet  that  I  went  out  about  five,  down  to 
the  Gardens,  and  stayed  there  nearly  two  hours,  for  I 
was  feeling  so  happy,  and  ever  so  much  better  that 
day.  I  delighted  in  the  children  who  were  playing- 
about  there,  and  the  grass  was  sparkling  with  rain- 
drops, and  the  sun  shone  splendidly,  and  I  thought 
again,  "  How  beautiful  the  world  is,  after  all ! "  When 
I  came  out  of  the  Gardens,  I  was  thinking  too  hard  to 
notice  anything,  and  as  I  was  crossing  the  Siegesallee, 
I  suddenly  slipped,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  carriage 
dashed  up — and  I  know  nothing  more  of  what  hap- 
pened except  that  I  got  a  frightful  blow  on  the  side, 
and  fainted.  They  picked  me  up,  and  carried  me 
to  the  ambulance  station,  thinking  I  was  dead ;  and 
thence  I  was  taken,  still  unconscious,  to  my  own 
house — for  I  had  my  card-case  with  me. 

Then  I  lay  for  a  long,  long  time  in  high  fever,  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on ;  and  in  my  few 
conscious  moments  I  always  fancied  that  I  was  back 
at  home,  and  that  everything  which  had  happened  to 
me  since  was  ft  dream.  I  used  to  call  for  father,  and 
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thought  my  nurse  was  Sister  Anna,  who  had  brought 
mother  home  from  Davos  that  time. 

Then  I  gradually  got  better,  and  came  back  to  my 
senses,  and  recognised  Julius,  who  often  sat  beside  my 
bed  for  hours  at  a  time. 

"  What  on  earth  has  happened  to  me  ? "  I  said  at 
last,  for  I  couldn't  remember  anything  clearly,  my 
brain  was  so  weak. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  what  has  happened  to  you,  my  poor 
child  ?  "  said  Julius.  "  You  yourself  know  best.  Do 
try  to  remember !  If  we'd  only  had  the  least  idea ! 
Why  on  earth  didn't  you  say  anything  to  anybody  ?  " 

"  Ah !  I  was  run  over,  wasn't  I  ?  I  seem  to  remember 
that,"  said  I. 

"  And  the  rest !     All  is  over  now." 

I  didn't  know  what  he  meant ;  and  then  he  told  me 
that  I  had  been  pregnant,  and  was  nearly  half-way 
through  with  it,  and  that  the  frightful  blow  had  brought 
on  a  miscarriage,  And  of  all  that  I  knew  nothing — 
nothing ! 

There  had  been  so  few  of  the  usual  signs.  ...  It 
didn't  affect  me.  very  much.  I  think  it's  better  so,  for 
what  could  I  have  done  with  the  child  ?  But  I  had 
suffered  terribly,  and  it  was  late  autumn  before  I 
could  get  up  again. 

They  were  all  very  good  to  me.  And  the  money 
trouble  has  been  settled,  by  which  I  mean  that 
Julius  and  I  have  agreed  that  I  am  to  sell  the  greater 
part  of  my  diamonds,  and  pay  off  some  of  the  debts. 
Then,  in  April,  I'll  take  a  smaller  house,  and  sell  the 
superfluous  furniture.  What  do  I  want  with  five 
rooms?  Three  are  quite  enough.  And  then  I  can 
dismiss  the  cook,  and  save  enough  out  of  my  monthly 
allowance  from  the  Count  to  pay  off  everything 
gradually 
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The  buying  mania  must  have  had  something  to 
do  with  my  condition,  for  now  it's  quite  gone,  and  I'm 
just  as  I  was  before. 

I've  heard  nothing  more  from  Maria.  In  the 
middle  of  June  she  went  off  to  Ostend,  and  in  July 
the  establishment  here  was  given  up,  and  Markiewicz 
took  back  the  furniture.  There  hasn't  been  a  direct 
communication  of  any  kind  from  her  since  then. 

But  there  has  been  an  indirect  one.  For  in 
November,  when  I  was  up  again  at  last,  my  Count 
came  to  me  one  afternoon  and  gave  me  a  letter  which 
he  had  received,  and  which  had  been  posted  in 
Cologne  at  the  beginning  of  July.  This  was  what  it 
said,  in  very  bad  spelling  : — 

"HONOURED  SIR, — 

"One  who  cannot  endure  to  see  you  betrayed 
by  her  who  owes  you  everything,  warns  you  to  be  on 
your  guard.  Thymian  is  utterly  corrupt  and  evil. 
She  flirts  with  other  men  ;  she  has  a  liaison  with  a 
doctor,  and  another  with  a  business  man.  She  goes 
about  with  these  two  behind  your  back,  and  deceives 
you.  That  is  the  woman's  gratitude  for  your  great 
goodness  to  her.  She  flirts  with  every  man  who 
comes  in  her  way.  She  can't  help  it.  Badness  is  in 
her  blood.  Let  her  be  watched  by  a  detective,  and 
he  will  tell  you  more  than  I  have  told  you. 

"A  WELL  WISHER." 

I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes,  and  had  to  read  the 
letter  twice.  My  first  overwhelming  feeling  was 
absolute  consternation,  so  great  that  it  gave  me  actual 
pain,  and  increased  to  anger ;  and  with  it  there  was  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  I  couldn't  believe  in  such  atrocious 
infamy.  I  had  never  done  the  woman  the  very  least 
bit  of  harm  ;  we  had  parted  as  friends,  and  I  had  been 
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so  devoted  to  her  that  I  would  have  gone  through  fire 
and  water  and  shared  my  last  crust  with  her.  And 
I  had  confided  in  her  wholly,  because  it  had  never 
entered  my  head  that  anyone  could  be  so  base  as  to 
betray  such  a  trust.  When  I  had  recovered  from  my 
first  stupefaction,  it  seemed  to  me  almost  funny — 
the  unconscious  humour  of  the  superscription,  "  A 
Well  Wisher"!  And  yet  I  never  realised  that  this 
anonymous  scrawl  was  perhaps  going  to  endanger  my 
whole  existence.  That  first  occurred  to  me  when  I 
felt  the  stern  and  piercing  look  which  the  Count  fixed 
upon  my  face. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  I  pitch  anonymous  letters  into 
the  wastepaper  basket,"  he  said,  "  and  this  will  go  the 
same  way.  But  I — I  thought  I'd  just  ask  you.  .  .  . 
Your  hand  on  your  heart,  Thymian  !  I  want  the  truth. 
Is  that  pure  calumny  ?  Or  is  there  a  grain  of  truth 
in  it?" 

Then  I  knew  for  the  first  time  the  risk  I  ran.  But 
no  matter  what  was  to  happen,  I  could  not  lie  at  that 
moment. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  very  low. 

He  didn't  say  a  word  at  first  He  turned  his  back 
to  me,  and  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  silently 
into  the  street  for  fully  ten  minutes.  Then  he  turned 
round  slowly,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  deeply  moved. 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  it  of  you,  Thymian," 
he  said  gently.  "  No  ;  I  trusted  you.  ...  My  God  ! 
I  was  a  fool.  I  might  have  known " 

I  didn't  catch  his  last  words,  but  I  bent  my  head 
and  covered  rny  eyes  with  my  hands,  and  never  in  my 
life  have  I  felt  so  small  and  contemptible  and  evil  as 
in  that  moment,  and  never  had  I  known  utter  sharne 
till  then.  I  was  crushed  to  the  very  depths  of  mj? 
being,  and  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  me  if  he  had 
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struck  me  and  ordered  me  out  of  the  house  there  and 
then,  and  never  given  me  another  penny.  But  nothing, 
nothing  of  all  that  did  he  do. 

"  It's  really  tragic  that  I  cannot  be  as  angry  with 
you  as  you  deserve,  Thymian,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
time.  "  I  won't  even  reproach  you.  How  could  an 
old  man  like  me  expect  fidelity  from  a  beautiful 
young  woman  like  you " 

"  From  a  prostitute,  you  mean,"  cried  I,  and  then 
I  couldn't  restrain  myself  any  more,  but  broke  into 
wild  sobs  and  tears.  And  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  crying  over  myself—  crying  because  I  really  and 
truly  was  a  prostitute,  not  a  bit  nobler,  not  a  bit  better, 
than  the  poorest  of  the  poor  creatures  on  the  street 
who  sell  their  bodies  for  a  few  pence.  For  if  I  hadn't 
been,  I  would  have  promised  him  in  that  moment  to 
break  off  with  everyone  else,  and  henceforth  belong 
to  him  alone,  in  gratitude  for  all  that  he  had  done  for 
me,  and  was  doing  then. 

But  I  couldn't  promise  it,  I  couldn't !  For  I 
knew  that  I  should  not  keep  my  word,  and  that 
would  have  been  worse  than  bad — that  would  have 
been  infamous. 

Oh !  if  I  only  hadn't  this  wretched  love  for  Julius, 
or  if  I  were  only  strong  enough  to  conquer  it !  But 
I  am  not.  I  am  a  prostitute. 

"  Let  it  pass,  Thymian.  We  won't  speak  of  it 
again,"  said  the  Count  "Everything  shall  be  as 
before." 

And  everything  is  as  before.  That  is  what  tortures 
me.  I  seem  so  horrible  to  myself.  I  can't  look  the 
old  man  in  the  face,  I'm  so  ashamed.  His  goodness 
kills  me. 

When  I  sat  up  for  the  first  time  in  bed,  and  the 
Sister  combed  out  my  hair,  and  the  long  tresses 
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streamed  over  my  shoulders,  I  drew  my  fingers 
through  them,  and  discovered  in  the  black  masses 
one  snow-white  thread.  I  was  terrified  at  fir§t,  and 
afterwards  it  made  me  melancholy.  I'm  only  just 
seven-and-twenty  years  old,  and  already  I  have  a 
white  hair.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  shall  be  quite  an  old 
woman  when  I'm  thirty-five.  Oh !  if  I  could  only 
die  !  My  heart  is  filled  with  such  an  infinite  longing 
for  death. 


January  isf,  igoo. 

I  had  fully  intended  to  write  up  my  Diary  again  on 

New  Year's  Eve,  but  last  night  D was  here,  and 

ate  his  New  Year's  Eve  supper  with  me.  I  was 
delighted  that  he  came,  for  one's  thoughts  are  not 
pleasant  company  on  that  particular  evening  ;  and 
the  Count  was  out  at  a  supper-party,  and  Julius  never 
comes  on  these  occasions — he  belongs  to  his  family, 

he  says.  But  D is  just  as  lonely  as  I  am.  We 

told  one  another  all  sorts  of  things,  and  exchanged 
opinions  on  this,  that,  and  the  other.  There  is  some- 
thing very  nice  and  fresh  about  him,  and  we 
harmonise  in  many  ways.  We  got  a  little  silent 
towards  midnight — and  suddenly  he  gave  me  a  long 
look,  and  said,  shaking  his  head,  "  What  a  glorious 
wife  you  would  have  macje,  Thymian  !  If  I  could  only 
put  my  hand  on  the  scoundrel  who  brought  you  to  this, 
I'd  make  his  knees  knock  together.  The  hound  ! " 

"  It  was  in  me  anyhow,"  I  sighed. 

"Ah,  don't  talk  nonsense!"  he  cried,  almost 
Angrily.  "  A  woman  like  you  could  only  have  come 
to  grief  by  great  ill-luck." 

The  Count   might  know  all   about   my  friendship 
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with  D ,  for  ever  since  our  meeting  again  we've 

been  only  friends,  the  best  of  good  comrades. 

We  heard  the  bells  ringing-in  the  New  Year. 

"  A  Happy  New  Year  !  "  said  D ,  as  we  clinked 

glasses. 

"  And  may  I  get  my  wish  ! "  said  I. 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  To  rest,"  I  answered  mournfully.     "  To  die." 

"  Child,  child  !  Life  is  sweet,  and  the  sleep  under 
the  grass  is  long.  What  you  want  is  the  salt  of  life, 
Thymian — work  !  Work  that  will  absorb  you,  body 
and  soul ! " 

I  didn't  answer.  What  could  I  have  said  ?  Every- 
one who  wishes  me  well  ^ives  me  that  advice.  Oh, 
find  me  work,  then,  that  will  absorb  me,  body  and 
soul — I  am  ready  for  it?  But  it's  all  idle  talk. 
Nobody  can  help  me.  My  life  is  utterly  ruined. 
I  wish  I  was  away  out  there — on  my  Schoneberg 
property  1 


CHAPTER   XX 

May,  1900. 

E~T  month  I  got,  early  one  morning,  a  letter  from 
Councillor  Ellbaum  of  G .     I  instantly 
felt  a  presentiment  that  it  contained  some 
very  bad  news,  and  opened  it  with  a  sink- 
ing heart.     My  instinct  had  not  deceived  me.     The 
Councillor  wrote  to  say  that  father  had  died  on  the 
eleventh  of  March.     He  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time. 

The  business  is  to  be  taken  over  by  Meinert,  who — 
the  Councillor  wrote — was  very  shortly  to  be  married, 
and  was  getting  such  a  good  dowry  with  his  bride  that 
he  would  be  able  to  pay  off  some  of  the  mortgages. 
The  first  claim  was  one  of  forty  thousand  marks  which 
I  had  inherited  from  my  mother,  and  this  could  be 
paid^on  the  first  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  I  wished. 
He  added  the  further  information  that  the  widow, 
Frau  Helene  Gotteball,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
house  which  had  been  her  home  for  all  these  years, 
and,  with  her  two  as  yet  uneducated  children,  had 
been  left  in  absolute  penury.  She  would  have  to  turn 
to  and  find  something  to  do,  if  they  were  to  Ijve  at 
all,  for  the  sale  of  the  business  had  brought  in  only  a 
very  few  thousand  marks  more  than  was  needed  for 
the  outstanding  debts. 

1  was  deeply  moved  by  the  news  of  father's  death. 
And  that  I  should  hear  it  in  sucli  a  manner,  that  Lena 
should  not  even  ha\e  take1-  the  trouble  to  send  me  a 
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word  herself — oh,  that  rilled  me  with  hatred  and  bitter- 
ness against  the  vulgar  woman  who  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  my  father's  estrangement  from  me,  who  had 
literally  turned  me  out  of  my  childhood's  home  !  She 
had  no  excuse  for  not  knowing  my  address.  The 
Councillor's  letter  reached  me  all  right,  though  it  was 
addressed  to  "  Frau  Grafin  Thymian  Osdorff." 

The  first  day  I  spent  in  utter  grief,  and  my  heart 
was  filled  with  memories  and  mournful  thoughts,  and 
it  was  only  the  next  day  that  it  occurred  to  me  why 
the  Councillor  had  written,  and  that  I  must  answer 
him.  And  then  I  thought  it  all  out.  The  poor 
brats  couldn't  help  it ;  none  of  it  had  been  their 
fault,  and  after  all,  they  were  father's  children. 
From  what  I  knew  of  our  relations — the  North- 
country  lot  on  mother's  side  were  the  only  prosperous 
ones — they  would  never  move  a  finger  to  help  the 
jvoman,  nor  care  in  the  least  what  became  -of  the 
children,  whether  they  starved  or  went  under  alto- 
gether. I'm  pretty  much  of  a  good-for-nothing ;  no 
one  thinks  much  of  me ;  but  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  live  in  luxury  and  have  to  think  that  those 
poor  little  creatures  wanted  the  necessaries  of  life. 
No  !  the  food  I  ate  would  stick  in  my  throat  if  I 
had  to  think  of  that.  They  are  my  half-brother  and 
sister,  when  all's  said  and  done,  and  who  knows 
that  the  little  girl  mayn't  have  a  drop  of  the  much- 
dreaded  blood  in  her — the  legacy  of  the  French 
cocotte  who  made  my  great-grandfather  -lose  his  head 
over  her!  What  is,  in  reality,  the  greatest  danger 
of  all,  the  rock  upon  which  "virtue"  (so-called)  and 
innocence  most  often  split  ?  Is  it  not  Poverty  ?  the 
impossibility  of  getting  what  one  wants  in  a  legiti- 
mate fashion  ?  I  can't  protect  her,  that's  very  certain  ; 
and  what  will  be,  will  be.  ...  But  at  all  events  I 
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don't  want  the  money  so  badly  as  they  do,  and 
therefore  I've  resolved  to  take  twenty  thousand  marks 
myself  and  pay  my  debts  out  of  it,  keeping  what's 
over  against  a  rainy  day,  or  to  help  somebody  else 
with — Emmy  and  her  bridegroom,  for  example,  who 
would  like  so  much  to  buy  an  hotel  business,  and 
want  a  thousand  dollars  before  they  can  do  it.  She 
sent  me  an  embroidered  cushion  that  she  made  her- 
self, last  Christmas,  to  show  me  that  she  remembered 
me.  .  .  .  The  other  twenty  thousand  marks  I'll  put 

in  the  Savings,  Bank  in  G ,  and  Lena  shall  have 

the  interest  on  it  for  the  children's  education  until 
they're  of  age.  And  that  I  mightn't  repent  of  my 
resolution,  I  wrote  off  at  once  to  the  Councillor.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  Lena  sent  me  a  long  letter  of 
thanks,  in  which  she  informed  me  that  father  had 
suffered  internally  for  more  than  a  year,  and  had 
endured  great  agony  at  the  last.  Of  course  she 
managed  tactfully  to  insinuate  that  his  grief  for  me 
had  broken  him  down,  and  concluded  with  the  equally 
graceful  assurance  that  she  would  put  the  money  to 
a  good  use,  and  bring  her  children  up  to  be  honest 
decent  people.  Well,  well,  what  else  could  one 
expect?  .  .  . 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  father  had  any 
wish  to  see  me  at  the  end.  He  did  love  me,  and  it 
can  never  have  occurred  to  him,  surely,  to  bear  me 
any  grudge  for  my  moral  downfall !  I  can't  get  it  out 
of  my  head  that  they  may  have  prevented  him  from 
writing  to  me  and  calling  me  to  him.  .  .  . 

I  live  in  the  Bulowstrasse  now — four  rooms,  a  pretty, 
comfortable  abode. 

The  Count  hasn't  come  nearly  so  often  lately.  I 
don't  think  he  is  angry  with  me,  but  he  seems  never 
to  have  been  able  to  get  over  my  not  having  been 
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quite  faithful  to  him.  But  really  that  is  folly. 
Fidelity  can  only  be  where  love  is,  and  he  cannot 
have  imagined  that  I  loved  him ! 


August  1 4th, 
The  smell  of  pines — and  woods  with  streams 
murmuring  amid  the  trees !  I  had  to  come  to  the 
Harz  again.  ...  In  June  I  was  with  the  Count  on 
his  estate  for  three  weeks.  I  was  surprised  at  his 
taking  me  with  him.  I  had  my  orders,  of  course — 
I  was  to  call  myself  Frau  von  Osdorff  to  the  servants. 
Why,  I  know  not !  The  stay  there  was  very  pleasant, 
only  a  little  irksome  on  account  of  the  secrecy  of  it. 
We  were  always  making  detours,  so  as  not  to  run 
across  some  of  the  neighbours.  The  Count  said  I 
wanted  country  air — I  don't  mean  "paint"  this  time, 
but  literally ! l  For  I've  never  got  really  well  since 
my  illness.  I  would  rather  have  sent  in  my  place 
that  poor  sickly  creature,  the  "  Black  Swallow,"  as  we 
used  to  call  her,  a  former  acquaintance  of  the  dancing- 
saloons.  I  met  her  in  the  street  this  spring,  and  she 
looked  so  wretched  and  hopeless,  slinking  along 
so  timidly  by  the  side  of  the  houses,  that  I  spoke  to 
her.  Good  heavens  !  to  think  that  any  one  can  come 
to  such  utter  grief!  A  few  years  ago  she  was  one  of 
our  smartest  girls,  and  now  she  looks  positively 
dreadfu1,  She  is  ill  ;  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  her,  but  she  is  thoroughly  out  of  health.  And 
poor,  into  the  bargain,  for  of  course  nobody  wants  her 
when  she  looks  like  that.  She  told  me  that  a  little 
while  ago  she  really  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  had  lived 

1  "  Landluft  geniessen"  is  slang,  in  these  circles,  for  "  schminken,1 
which  means  "  to  punt  the  face." 
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for  a  week  on  dog's  meat.     I  have  let  her  have  dinner 
in  my  kitchen  every  day  since  then. 

The  Castle  is  very  fine — a  majestic  building  in  the 
true  Romantic  Style.  I  liked  being  there  very  much. 
My  old  friend  and  I  get  on  very  well  together  ;  in 
thostj  weeks  we  really  drew  much  nearer  to  one 
another  in  many  ways. 

I  particularly  delighted  in  the  library.  When  it 
rained,  it  was  always  so  cosy  there ;  I  could  have  sat 
all  day  in  one  of  the  deep  morocco-leather  chairs  and 
read  without  stopping  from  morning  till  night.  One 
afternoon  there  was  a  thunderstorm  and  the  air  was 
very  sultry,  so  that  I  had  dozed  a  little  over  my  after- 
coffee  reading ;  but  the  thunder  woke  me,  and  as  the 
lightning  was  wonderful,  and  the  rain  was  coming 
down  in  bucketsful,  I  got  up  and  went  into  one  of 
the  deep  window-embrasures  to  look  out  at  the 
tempest.  I  was  wearing  my  white  point-lace  dress 
with  the  long  train  (for  the  Count  likes  me  best  in 
white),  and  I  was  stretching  up  a  little,  so  as  to  look 
through  the  clear  panes  above  the  stained-glass,  and 
the  pale  lightning  kept  flashing  through  the  window 
and  filling  the  deep  embrasures  with  a  sulphurous 
half-light. 

"  If  a  painter  were  to  see  you  now,  in  that  position, 
with  the  light  falling  on  you  like  that,  he  would 
want  to  sketch  you  on  the  spot,  so  that  there  might 
be  some  record  of  the  effect,"  said  the  Count,  reflec- 
tively. "  The  high,  pointed  frame  of  the  window,  the 
broken,  many-hued  light,  the  pale  quivering  reflection 
of  the  lightning-lit  sky,  and  you  in  the  midst  of  it  all, 
so  tall,  so  slender,  so  white  and  queenly  to  behold — 
it's  all  so  perfectly  harmonious.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  it  must  be.  An  old  castle  is  exactly  the 
right  setting  for  me,  isn't  it  ? "  I  answered  drily. 
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"  Do  you  know  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  really 
had  for  a  short  time  the  idea  of  marrying  you  ? "  he 
said  gravely. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,"  I  answered. 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is — for  us  both,"  said  he. 

I  was  silent,  but  involuntarily  I  pictured  to  myself 
what  it  would  have  been  like  to  be  mistress  of  this 
castle.  I  don't  care  a  hang  for  nobility  and  that  kind 
of  nonsense,  but  I  think  that  a  glorious  possession 
like  this,  inherited  from  generation  to  generation,  does 
give  to  its  inhabitants  a  certain  supremacy,  a  feeling 
of  independence,  of  isolation  from  the  common  herd, 
fighting  and  toiling  for  mere  existence.  I  have  more 
veneration  for  these  old  splendid  buildings,  whose 
walls  have  watched  the  flight  of  centuries,  than  for 
their  proprietors  ! 

We  did  not  say  anything  more  about  that.  The 
Count  doesn't  seem  to  be  jealous  or  distrustful  any 
longer,  and  certainly  he  has  no  reason  to  be.  I  see  so 

very  little  of  Julius,  and  with  D my  intercourse 

is  entirely  platonic.     At  the  end  of  July,  the  Count  ( 
went  off  to  Holstein  to  stay  with  his  brother,  whose 
son   was   getting   married ;    and   after   that   he   was 
going  to  Bohemia. 

By  my  desire,  he  brought  me  to  Ilsenburg.  Ever 
since  I  was  in  the  Harz  some  years  ago  I've  always 
longed  to  go  back,  especially  in  the  summer  months 
in  Berlin.  The  time  that  I  was  so  ill,  I  was  always 
dreaming  of  the  coolness  and  quietness  of  the  fra- 
grant pine-woods,  and  the  memory  of  the  murmuring 
streams  seemed  to  me  like  that  of  a  sort  of  Paradise. 
Secretly  I  hoped,  too,  to  find  some  Hamburg  acquaint- 
ances  there.  Some  of  them  I  should  like  very  much 
to  see  again,  The  Harz  country  is  always  crammed 
full  of  Hamburgers,  but  up  to  the  present  I  haven't? 
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met  anyone  I  know.  All  the  faces  are  strange  to 

me.  I  sent  D a  picture  post-card,  and  one 

evening,  four  days  later,  there  he  stood  in  the  flesh  I 
He  had  intended  to  go  to  the  Ostsee,  but  as  sooLl 
as  he  got  my  card,  he  felt  a  wild  fancy  to  take  a 
trip  to  the  Harz  country;  and  now  he  is  regularly 
settled  down  at  Ilsenburg,  and  we  wander  daily  through 
the  woods  and  over  the  hills,  and  are  the  best  of  com- 
rades. He  sometimes  gets  sentimental  fits.  Yester- 
day we  found  a  delicious  little  nook  in  the  wood.  I  sat 
down  on  a  moss-covered  stone,  and  he  stretched  him- 
self on  the  grass,  and  we  spent  two  solid  hours  there 
without  saying  a  word.  It  was  a  real  forest  sanctuary. 
The  brooks  rippled  and  babbled  and  murmured  by, 
and  the  grasshoppers  chirped,  and  a  little  bird  was 
singing,  and  the  sun  shone  down  from  the  blue  sky, 
glittering  golden-green  through  the  trees,  and  all  the 
place  was  so  solemn  and  so  still !  Such  rest  environed 
us  that  it  seemed  as  if  one  could  fill  one's  soul  with 
great  draughts  of  that  divine  tranquillity,  and  keep 
them  there  always  to  refresh  one  in  the  waste  of  life, 
Oh,  if  one  only  could  take  to  one's  self  the  peace  of 
such  hours  and  carry  them  in  one's  soul  for  ever!  It 
was  all  so  sacred,  so  wonderful,  so  glorious !  It  was 
only  one's  own  heart  that  beat  like  a  knell  in  one's 
breast,  and  told  one  that  true  peace  never  comes  from 
the  outside,  but  can  spring  from  the  deepest  depths 
of  the  soul  alone. 

"Yes,  yes,  Thymian  ;  I  wish  I'd  known  you  ten 

years  sooner,"  said  D ,  unexpectedly,  as  we  were 

going  home. 

"  Even  then  it  would  have  been  too  late,"  said  I, 
"  for  I  had  barely  celebrated  my  sixteenth  birthday 
when  I  had  a  child." 

He  shook  his  head, and  wanted  me  to  tell  him  about  it 
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I  didn't  feel  inclined  to  just  then,  but  on  another 
evening,  when  we  were  walking  in  the  wood,  I  told 
him  how  it   had    all   happened.     And  he   said    that 
he  would  never  marry,  because   whenever  he  met  a 
#oman  who  might  do,  he   couldn't  help   comparing 
her   with  me,  and  none  of  them  was   fit  to   hold  a 
candle  to  me.     As  a  general  rule  I'm  not  vain,  but 
I  did  like  hearing   that.     I  shouldn't  at  all   like   to 
lose  him  as  a  friend,  and  that  I  undoubtedly  should 
do  if  he  were  to  marry. 

Emmy  and  her  man  are  enchanted  that  I  am  going 
to  lend  them  the  money.  I  intend  to  go  myself  to 

G on  the  first  of  October  and  get  it.     I  have  a 

sort  of  home-sickness  for  the  graves  there.  Graves  are 
the  only  things  I  have  in  the  world  which  are  mine, 
really  mine. 

•        •••»•»<» 

November,  /poo. 

You  and  I,  my  little  Book,  are  both  falling  into 
the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf.  Your  leaves  are  coming 
to  an  end,  and  so  is  my  life  ;  but  as  I'm  afraid  we 
can't  make  it  coincide  exactly,  I  am  going  to  get 
a  refill  for  you !  Well,  well !  you  haven't  learnt 
much  that's  good  about  me.  I  read  you  right 
through  this  afternoon  and  felt  as  if  I  was  living  it 
all  over  again.  I  should  like  to  have  written  ever 
so  much  more  than  I  have,  but  I  never  had  simul- 
taneously the  time  and  the  inclination  to  set  every- 
thing down. 

Sorrow  constrained  my  heart  when  I  read  my  first 
childish  entries : — 

II  Spread  out  thy  two  white  wings,  O  Jesus,  King  of  Kings, 

And  take  this  little  birdie  in  ; 

Then  through  the  evil  day,  she'll  hear  thine  ansds  say 
'This  little  child  shall  do  no  sin.'" 
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Good  Aunt  Freda,  ministering  angel !  Your  star 
was  not  in  the  heavens  ;  no  kindly  saint  carried  your 
pious  prayer  for  your  poor  motherless  little  birdie  to 
your  Saviour.  In  the  evil  day  she  did  know  sin  ;  she 
has  quite  gone  under,  she  has  been  consumed  by  the 
lust  of  the  flesh. 

Ah !  that  going  home  again  stirred  everything  up, 
and  made  me  feel  like  a  ploughed  held.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had  not  gone. 

As  soon  as  I  came  near  Hamburg,  and  heard  the 
Hamburg  accent  again,  my  heart  sank  like  a  stone. 
It  sounded  so  strange  to  me,  as  if  I'd  been  away 
a  whole  lifetime  instead  of  only  eleven  years.  The 
sound  of  the  voices  there  is  so  totally  different,  so 
much  harsher,  simpler,  more  honest,  somehow ;  and 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  separated  from  my  home  and 
my  people  by  an  abyss  that  could  not  be  bridged 
over. 

It  was  already  dark  when  I  arrived,  a  cold,  gloomj 
autumn  evening.  Upon  the  level  land  which  stretches 
all  round  the  town  there  lay  a  sullen,  reddish  light, 
amid  which  the  clouds  moved  like  black  birds.  I  left 
my  handbag  in  the  "  Deutschen  Hof,"  and  took  a  room 
there.  I  had  supper  in  my  own  room,  and  afterwards 
I  wandered  about  the  streets  for  a  while  in  the  dark. 
As  I  crossed  the  market-place  and  stood  before  our 
shop,  my  knees  trembled  and  my  heart  almost  stood 
still  with  emotion,  and  a  mad  longing  to  go  in  came 
over  me ;  and  before  I  had  time  to  think,  I  had  gone 
up  the  steps  and  was  standing  in  the  entrance-hall. 
I  went  into  the  shop  and  asked  for  some  peppermint- 
drops.  I  had  put  on  a  thick  veil,  but  the  young  man 
who  served  aie  »%>uld  not  have  known  me  in  any  case. 
The  door  of  the  counting-house  was  half  open,  and  at 
the  desk  stood  Meinert.  I  saw  him  plainly.  His  hair 
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has  grown  thinner  and  his  features  are  sharper,  other- 
wise he  looks  the  same. 

The  little  hall  was  in  disorder.  Lena  had  moved  a 
few  days  ago.  The  wardrobe  from  father's  bedroom, 
and  some  furniture  from  the  best  room,  were  standing 
there,  and  boxes  and  cases  lay  about  in  wild  confusion. 
I  stood  there  quietly  for  a  little  time,  and  I  cannot 
describe  my  feelings.  Like  lightning,  many  visions 
passed  through  my  mind.  I  saw  myself  as  a  child 
running  through  the  hall ;  I  thought  of  the  evening 
when  Meinert  had  carried  me  upstairs  on  his  shoulders  ; 
I  saw  mother's  coffin  being  carried  through  the  folding- 
doors,  and  lived  again  through  the  hour  when,  on  that 
terrible  evening  of  Elizabeth's  suicide,  I  crept  up  the 
stairs  in  the  twilight — that  evening  upon  which  the 
die  was  cast  for  me.  And  as  I  went  out  of  the  door, 
f  knew  that  I  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  child- 
hood's home  for  the  last  time  in  my  life.  .  .  . 

After  that  I  wandered  about  for  an  hour  in  all 
directions  through  the  streets.  At  Aunt  Freda's 
the  green  roller-blinds  with  grey-and-brown  Watteau 
pictures  on  them  were  let  down,  and  the  lamp  was 
burning  behind  them,  the  old  lamp  with  its  well- 
polished  brass  stand — I  knew  so  exactly  how  it 
looked  !  And  on  the  window-sill  stood  the  pots  of 
flowers  and  ferns  just  as  they  used  to.  And  I  knew 
that  she  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  knitting,  counting  her 
stitches,  and  occasionally  glancing  at  the  newspaper  or 
a  good  book — and  perhaps,  in  that  very  moment, 
a  fleeting  thought  of  the  lost  one  who  was  standing 
out  in  the  street  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  passed 
through  her  kind  little  maiden-soul.  .  .  . 

I  slept  very  little  that  night.  In  the  morning  I 
breakfasted  in  the  coffee-room,  and  the  landlady,  a 
comparatively  young  woman,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
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me,  was  very  cordial,  so  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  her  and  asked  about  the  Gotteball  family,  say- 
ing that  I  had  once  as  a  child  been  on  a  visit  to 
them. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  sad  for  poor  Frau  Gotteball  that 
she's  so  badly  off  now,"  said  the  landlady  ;  "  and  the 
children  still  so  young,  just  coming  to  the  age  when 
they  cost  money.  Her  husband  suffered  frightfully 
before  he  died,  but  no  wonder,  considering  the  life 
he  led." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  My    God !     He   was   a   regular    devil    after   the 

women  !     Hereabouts  they  all  called  him I  can't 

say  what.  Before  he  married,  he  used  to  have  great 
goings-on  with  his  housekeepers.  One  of  them 
drowned  herself.  Well,  he  was  punished  for  it.  He 
got  his  deserts  in  his  daughter — her  by  the  first  wife, 
you  know " 

"  Yes,  of  course — Thymian  !  I  went  to  school  with 
her  for  a  little  while.  What  has  become  of  her  ? 
Has  she  married  ?  " 

"  That  one — not  she !  I  didn't  know  her.  I've 
only  been  here  seven  years,  and  she  was  gone  when  I 
came.  They  say  she  was  awfully  handsome,  but  she 
was  the  sort  that's  not  to  have  nor  to  bind,  you  know, 
as  they  say.  Frau  Gotteball  told  me  about  it  herself. 
Of  course  it  was  a  trial  for  her  to  have  such  a  girl  as 
a  step-daughter.  When  she  was  only  just  fifteen,  she 
started  her  games  with  Herr  Meinert,  who  has  the 
shop  now,  and  had  a  child  by  him.  It  was  born  in 
Hamburg,  and  she  never  came  home  afterwards. 
They  say  she  went  on  the  streets  in  Hamburg  and 
Berlin,  and  no  one  knows  what's  become  of  her,  but 
most  likely  she's  come  to  a  bad  end  altogether.  That 
sort  always  dies  in  the  gutter." 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  that  sort  always  dies  in 
the  gutter.  Then  she  hasn't  married  ? " 

"  Once  there  was  some  talk  here  that  she'd  married 
a  Count  in  Berlin,  but  of  course  that's  all  nonsense. 
Frau  Gotteball  doesn't  believe  it  herself.  Why !  a 
Count  wouldn't  touch  a  thing  like  that  with  a  pair  of 
tongs,  to  say  nothing  of  marrying  her.  I'll  bet  my 
hat  nobody  believes  it.  Old  Gotteball  got  quite  soft 
at  the  last,  and  wanted  to  have  his  daughter  here,  but 
of  course  Frau  Gotteball  wouldn't  stand  that,  and 
small  blame  to  her — I  wouldn't  like  to  have  such  a 
creature  in  any  of  my  beds !  And  besides,  she  didn't 
know  where  on  earth  she  was." 

I  nodded  and  said,  "But  after  all,  it  was  really 
the  man  Meinert's  fault.  And  did  he  stay  on  in  the 
shop  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  did.  He's  clever,  and  the  old  man  was 
shaky  at  the  last.  Besides,  men  never  get  the 
blame." 

"  Didn't  Thymian  inherit  anything  from  her 
mother  ? "  I  asked.  "  She  had  some  property,  I 
know." 

The  landlady  was  quite  uninformed  on  that  point,  so 
I  saw  that  Lena  had  sagely  held  her  tongue  about  it. 

"  And  how  is  old  Fraulein  Gotteball  ? "  I  continued. 

"  Oh,  she's  absolutely  gone  to  pieces,"  said  the 
woman  ;  "  but  she  manages  to  rub  along.  She  hadn't 
seen  anything  of  her  brother  for  years,  but  she  was 
there  when  he  was  dying.  The  sisters-in-law  hated 
each  other.  Frau  Gotteball  is  vexed  ^because  Freda 
has  nothing  to  leave  her  children,  for  she  made  a  fool 
of  herself  over  the  other  girl ;  but  now  of  course  Freda 
has  cast  her  off  too." 

"Ah!  she  has  cast  her  off  too  ?"  I  said,  and  asked 
for  Leaa's  address.  She  lives  now  in  the  Weibgasse. 
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I  had  arranged  to  be  at  the  Councillor's  at  one 
o'clock. 

I  used  to  know  the  old  gentleman  long  ago.  He 
glanced  at  me  keenly  through  his  spectacles,  and  I, 
with  my  knowledge  of  men,  could  see  that  his  face 
changed  agreeably  as  he  took  me  in.  He  addressed 
me  as  "  Frau  Grafin,"  but  I  politely  corrected  him  and 
begged  to  be  called  Frau  Osdorf.  Immediately  after- 
wards Meinert  arrived. 

If  he  had  met  me  with  courteous  indifference,  I 
should  not  have  moved  an  eyelash.  I  had  had  plenty 
of  time  to  prepare  myself  for  the  encounter,  and  my 
only  feeling  for  the  man  is  one  of  abysmal  contempt. 
But  he  smiled  mockingly, -made  me  a  low,  ironic  bow, 
and  addressed  me,  in  an  exaggerated  tone  of  jeering 
respect,  as  "  Frau  Grafin." 

That  was  too  much  ! 

I  felt  myself  turn  deadly  pale.  'I  trembled,  and 
it  all  got  dark  before  my  eyes.  I  had  to  sit  down 
quickly,  for  everything  was  turning  round  and  round, 
I  lost  all  self-control  and  spoke  only  one  word — 

"Scoundrel!" 

"What  did  Frau  Grafin  condescend  to  say?"  he 
said,  insolently,  drawing  out  the  bundle  of  bank-notes. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  pay  the  lady  the 
money  ? "  said  the  Councillor. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  will  pay  the — c  lady,' "  echoed  he, 
with  a  marked  intonation  on  the  word,  and  laughing 
derisively. 

That  was  the  end  of  my  composure. 

"  You — you    devil !  "     I   said.     "  You    have   every 
reason  to  bow  your  head  before  me,  instead  of  mock- 
ing me.     Truly,  shame  ought   to  crush  you  in   my 
presence,  if  there  was   one  spark   of  conscience  el 
honourable  feeling  or  sense  of  right  in   your  whole 
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composition.  I  —  I  can  answer  before  God  and  before 
men  for  what  I  have  done.  For  /"  have  injured 
myself  alone  ;  /  have  not  ravished  from  any  living 
soul  the  greatest  good  of  all  —  honour  and  fair  repute  ; 
/  have  no  ruined  life  upon  my  conscience.  And  if 
there  is  a  Divine  Judge,  and  we  both  stand  before 
Him  one  day,  He  will  pronounce  between  us.  Yes, 
you  may  sneer.  You  have  not  finished  yet.  Never 
in  my  life  till  now  have  I  wished  evil  to  anyone,  but 
I  wish  for  you  that  you  may  know  in  the  children 
of  your  own  body  what  you  have  done  to  me.  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children.  .  .  , 
Perhaps  we  shall  one  day  speak  together  again,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  my  turn  to  laugh  —  or  would  be,  if 
I  were  so  evil  as  you  are,  you  scoundrel." 

"  You  will  not  make  me  angry,"  he  said.  "  A  lady 
of  the  street  has  a  privileged  tongue  --  " 

The  Councillor  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  turning 
over  various  documents,  but  all  at  once  he  struck  the 
desk  with  his  hand,  sprang  up,  and  thundered  out  — 

"  Not  a  word  more,  Herr  Meinert  I  I  forbid  you 
to  speak  another  offensive  word  to  this  lady  —  yes, 
lady  !  "  he  reiterated,  "  so  long  as  you  are  in  my 
office  and  my  presence.  You  will  be  good  enough 
to  pay  the  money,  and  Frau  Osdorf  will  give  you  a 
receipt,  and  let  that  be  the  end  of  this  interview." 

Meinert  sneered,  and  paid  out  the  forty  thousand 
marks,  and  I  took  the  pen  which  the  notary  handed 
me  and  signed  the  paper,  and  never  looked  at 
Meinert  again.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  £>ut,  I  sat 
down  once  more,  for  I  was  so  agitated  that  I  was 
afraid  of  fainting. 

The  Councillor  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
asked  me  to  come  into  Ins  sitting-room  and  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  him  ;  and  I  acquiesced-  for  I  felt 
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so  miserably  upset.  When  I  looked  at  myself  in  the 
glass  I  was  horrified,  for  my  face  was  livid  and  my 
lips  were  blue,  and  I  cannot  give  any  idea  of  what 
my  feelings  were. 

The  hot  strong  coffee  did  me  good.  .  .  . 

The  Councillor's  wife  had  died  about  a  year  ago. 
The  old  gentleman  was  very  nice  to  me.  I  took  heart 
of  grace,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  father  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  once  more  before  he  died. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  know  that  for  certain.  He 
would  dearly  have  liked  to  see  you  ;  he  even  expressed 
the  wish  personally  to  me.  But  as  things  were  .  .  . 
you  were  not  in  good  odour  with  your  stepmother, 
and  women  in  these  little  holes — well,  you  know 
what  they  are.  And  then  the  end  came  very  suddenly, 
much  more  so  than  anyone  had  expected.  Otherwise, 
of  course.  .  .  .  You  were  very  dear  to  him,  to  the  very 
last.  It  was  well  for  him  that  the  end  came  soon — 
he  suffered  terribly." 

Towards  three  o'clock  I  took  leave  of  the  Councillor, 
and  went  to  the  Weihgasse.  I  wasn't  anxious  to  see 
Lena  again,  but  the  children  interested  me,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  to  know  them. 

Lena  evidently  didn't  know  me  at  first,  and  when 
she  did  recognise  me  she  got  quite  confused.  She 
wanted  to  make  me  some  coffee,  but  I  thanked  her 
and  refused,  saying  I  would  wait  till  the  children  came 
home  from  school  at  four  o'clock.  Our  conversation 
was  fomewhat  halting  and  monosyllabic,  for  I  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  small  talk,  and  1  couldn't  speak  to 
her  about  anything  I  really  cared  for.  She  has  got 
enormously  fat,  lost  her  shape  altogether,  and  looks 
very  old  and  rather  sad,  so  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
Teproach  her  for  the  past. 

At  last  the  children  arrived.     The  boy  has  a  sort 
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of  likeness  to  father,  though  at  present  he's  very  ugly, 
with  rough  red  hair  and  a  regular  clown's  face.  The 
girl  is  Lena  all  over.  Not  very  tall,  but  robust ;  with 
a  thick  straw-coloured  plait  on  her  shoulders,  simply 
but  very  neatly  dressed ;  a  fresh,  oval  face,  with  big 
but  rather  nice  features,  only  somewhat  spoilt  by  a 
fat  nose. 

I  had  brought  all  sorts  of  things  for  them — a  couple 
of  boxes  of  sweets,  and  a  gorgeous  doll,  and  some  toys 
for  the  boy — children's  hands  are  so  easy  to  fill ! 
They  were  told  to  shake  hands  with  me  and  say 
"  Thank  you,"  and  I  tried  to  talk  to  them  a  little,  and 
was  glad  when  I  could  get  away.  The  visit  set  my 
mind  at  rest  on  one  point,  at  any  rate.  My  little  step- 
sister has  very  certainly  not  a  drop  in  her  veins  of  the 
wild  "  Claire  Gotteball "  blood !  She  won't  come  to 
grief;  she'll  stand  firm  through  life  on  her  own  sturdy 
legs.  She  is  no  antelope,  to  be  hotly  chased  by  men. 
Even  if  she  should  "  fall,"  it  will  be  as  the  cattle  fall 
to  the  butcher's  hammer,  but  I  am  convinced  that  she 
never  will.  She  is  Lena  the  second  !  Some  day  she'll 
be  an  honest  wife  and  mother,  and  tell  her  children 
as  an  awful  warning  the  legend  of  the  bad  Thymian, 
who  was  not  to  have  nor  to  bind,  as  they  say,  and 
who  died  in  the  gutter.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  I  got  away,  it  was  five  o'clock.  The 
sun  was  shining  down  into  the  streets  and  setting  a 
crimson  spark  in  the  bright  window-panes,  and  glow- 
ing upon  the  red-tiled  roofs  ;  and  the  air  was  as  warm 
as  May.  But  outside  the  town,  where  the  streets 
ended,  and  the  gardens  and  fields  began,  one  noticed 
the  approach  of  autumn.  Gay  Virginia  creepers 
curtained  the  boardings,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
turning  colour  and  rustling  with  every  breeze ;  it  was 
as  if  the  wind  were  playing  through  funeral- wreaths, 
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I  went  down  the  narrow  path  between  the  hoardings 
to  the  weir.  I  felt  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  place 
which  was  connected  with  the  saddest  memories  of 
my  life.  In  the  meadow,  on  the  very  spot  where 
Elizabeth's  dead  body  had  lain,  some  boys  were  play- 
ing. They  were  flying  kites,  screaming  and  laughing, 
and  having  mock  battles — oh  !  happy  childhood !  .  .  . 
But  I  stood  for  a  long  time  at  the  weir,  looking  at 
"the  water  which  rushed,  noisily  foaming,  through  the 
open  sluices,  and  I  wondered  what  would  have 
happened  if  that  black  water  had  closed  over  me 
then !  Should  I  have  been  another  person  now  ? 
For  I  believe  in  re-incarnation.  I  wonder,  though, 
if  one  carries  some  little  remembrance  of  the  old  life 
with  one  into  the  new — just  a  glimmer  of  conscious- 
ness, if  it  were  only  for  a  warning  and  a  help  towards 
better  things  ? 

And  then  I  went  to  the  churchyard.  By  the  wall 
stood  the  old  mountain-ash  tree,  covered  with  coral 
berries,  out  of  which  we  used  to  make  chains  when 
we  were  children,  and  pretend  to  be  queens.  I  walked 
ever  slowly  and  more  slowly,  till  I  stood  by  the  graves 
of  my  parents.  My  emotions  at  that  moment  I 
cannot  describe.  I  know  not  how  I  felt  In  these 
long  years  I  had,  so  to  speak,  forgotten  that  any  soul 
existed  in  the  world  with  whom  I  was  connected  by 
the  ties  of  blood  and  affection,  but  in  that  moment 
an  ineffable,  passionate  longing  awoke  in  me,  and 
filled  my  eyes  with  tears — a  longing  to  see  father 
just  once,  once  again,  and  kiss  him  and  say  good-bye 
to  him  I  had  often  thought  that  he  was  much  to 
blame  for  my  misfortune,  but  in  the  moment  that  I 
stood  by  his  grave,  everything  was  forgotten  except 
the  certainty  that  he  had  infinitely  loved  me — loved 
me  in  his  own  fashion.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
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that  love  had  expressed  itself  in  a  way  which  was 
not  good  for  a  growing  girl.  His  temperament  had 
been  the  curse  of  his  own  life,  and  he  could  not 
prevent  my  inheritance  of  it. 

I  stood  a  long,  long  time  beside  the  two  graves :  one 
so  fallen  in,  and  the  other  quite  freshly  piled.  .  ,  . 
It  seemed  as  if  I  were  speaking  to  them  both — and 
they  didn't  turn  me  away.  For  -them  I  was  not  the 
M  prostitute,"  the  despised,  lost  creature,  the  homeless 
wretch  ;  for  them  I  was  only  the  child  who  after  long 
wandering  had  come  back  to  its  own. 

And  as  the  mists  of  the  autumn  evening  veiled  the 
graves,  I  fancied  that  I .  saw  the  forms  of  the  two 
dead  ones  rising  from  the  damp  churchyard-soil,  and 
stretching  out  their  arms  to  me  to  take  me  into  their 
own  deep  rest,  to  give  the  homeless  one  that  surest 
home  from  which  nobody  could  drive  her  away. 

Dreams  !  Dreams  !  It  was  only  the  wind  shudder- 
ing through  the  withered  leaves,  while  the  dusky 
twilight  fell  and  hid  my  graves  from  me, 

It  was  time  for  me  to  go. 

The  poignant  pain  of  parting  constrained  my  heart. 
Suddenly  I  fell  to  my  knees,  and  bitterly  weeping, 
kissed  the  earth  in  which  my  dear  ones  lay,  mur- 
muring half-unconsciously  the  two  words — "  Father ! 
Mother  !  ".  .  . 

I  know  not  how  long  I  lay  there.  When  I  stood 
up  at  last,  my  feet  were  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  before 
I  could  go,  I  had  to  lean  for  a  while  against  the  wall, 
for  I  was  sobbing  bitterly  and  my  eyes  were  blinded 
with  tears.  Then  I  went  quickly  away.  The  lamps 
were  still  burning  at  Aunt  Freda's  as  I  went  by;  I 
hesitated  a  moment,  wondering  if  I  might  go  in,  but 
resisted  the  impulse,  for  what  would  have  been  the 
good?  It  wo"1-*  have  been  a  grievous  meeting, 
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The  past  is  irrevocable,  and  she  "  has  cast  me  off 
like  the  rest,"  and  would  perhaps  have  shut  her  door 
against  me. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  inn,  so  as  to  get  off  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  wasn't  to  be  expected  that  either 
Lena  or  Meinert  would  hold  their  tongues,  and  in 
a  couple  of  hours  the  whole  little  place  would  know 
of  my  presence  in.it;  and  then  undoubtedly  the 
landlady  would  have  turned  me  out,  body  and  bones, 
since  "  she  wouldn't  like  to  have  such  a  creature  in 
her  beds." 

About  half-past  eight,  I  left  G ,  travelled  all 

night,  and  was  in  Berlin  early  next  morning.  When 
I  got  into  my  comfortable  rooms  again  I  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  it  all  seemed  like  a  ghastly  dream 
— that  mournful  journey  in  the  October  fog  to  the 
home  of  the  dead.  But  days  and  weeks  went  by 
before  Meinert's  taunts  left  my  mind,  and  I  couldn't 
think  of  my  last  visit  home  without  my  blood 
running  cold  at  the  memory  of  that  frightful  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  Councillor's  office.  But  now,!  am 
calmer.  A  quiet  sense  of  sadness  is  all  that  is  left, 
Often  I  think  that  I  drew  nearer  to  father  in  those 
moments  by  the  grave  than  ever  in  my  life  before. 
From  the  living  man  I  had  been  estranged,  but  the 
dead  one  is  all  my  own. 

Who  knows  how  long ?  I  wish  I  were  religious, 

so  that  I  might  hope  to  see  him  again. 
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April,  1901. 

I    AM  gradually  beginning  to   have   some  inter- 
course with  the  town  society,  to  which  I  really 
belong  now  in  outward  show.     What  can't  one 
do  with  money  !     I  wish  I'd  realised  that  sooner. 
If  it  goes  on,  I  believe  I  shall  be  decorated,  some  day ! 
It  is  nice  to  have  lots  of  money ;  one  can  give  so 
much  pleasure  with  it.     Not  that  I  ever  feel  the  want 
of  it  myself — for  my  Count  gives  me  richly  all  that  1 
need,  and  Julius  and  D take  a  pleasure  in  provid- 
ing for  any  little  extra  fancies  that  I  may  have.     But 
other  people  do  want  it  so  dreadfully!     I  have  only 
to  open   my   eyes,  and    I  must   see  it.     There  is  so 
much   misery   and    poverty  in  the  world ;  and  truly 
there  is  no  greater  luxury  than  to  give  indiscriminately 
to  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

I've  had  my  unfortunate  experiences  all  the  same. 
I  offered  "  White-haired  Doris "  the  position  of 
housekeeper,  and  she  came  along,  arid  I  hoped  that 
she  would  feel  thoroughly  happy  and  comfortable 
with  me.  I  gave  her  a  generous  wage,  and  a  good 
room  and  lots  of  presents,  and  in  the  evenings  we 
used  to  sit  in  my  sitting-room  quite  comfortably 
together,  and  talk.  But  she  only  held  out  two 
months !  One  Sunday  evening  she  went  out,  and 
didn't  come  back  again.  On  Monday  she  wrofe  to 
say  that  she  was  sending  for  her  things.  She  had 
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met  an  old  lover  in  the  dancing-saloon,  and  had  gone 
off  with  hira ;  and  she  said  in  her  letter  that  she  had 
been  very  happy  with  me  and  would  never  forget  my 
kindness,  but  that  she  would  rather  take  another  place 
as  waitress.  Twice  again  I  tried  the  same  thing  with 
old  acquaintances.  One  of  them  stole  everything  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on  ;  and  the  other,  after  behaving 
quite  decently  for  six  weeks,  began  to  bring  men  into 
the  house  at  night,  and  one  afternoon  I  found  her 
lover  (the  worst  description  of  "  Louis ")  in  the 
kitchen  with  her,  and  of  course  after  that  I  'couldn't 
keep  her. 

I  have  now  got  into  quite  a  different  circle,  through 
playing  the  Lady  Bountiful.  My  laundress  was 
confined  and  had  puerperal  fever ;  and  I  went  to  see 
her  and  found  her  in  the  most  shocking  poverty,  did 
what  I  could,  and  took  the  two  little  brats,  who 
were  helplessly  crawling  about,  away  with  me  to 
my  own  house.  One  day  a  Deaconess  arrived  to  see 
if  the  children  were  being  well  cared  for  ;  and  when 
I  told  her  that  I  loved  little  children,  she  asked  me 
if  I  wouldn't  help  in  the  newly-organised  institute 
for  the  care  of  babies.  I  said  neither  yes  nor  no ; 
but  about  a  fortnight  later,  a  lady  came  to  me 
with  a  list  and  asked  me  for  a  subscription,  tell- 
ing me  that  it  was  to  go  towards  a  new  scheme, 
namely,  the  support  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
children.  I  liked  that  idea  so  much  that  I  instantly 
gave  a  hundred  marks,  at  which  the  lady  was  evidently 
very  much  delighted,  for  she  told  me  her  name  and 

got   quite   cordial.     She  was  a  Mrs  S ,  the  wife 

of  a  doctor,  an  extremely  nice  woman.  Of  course 
she  contrived  to  insinuate  some  questions,  and  was 
informed  by  me  that  I  was  a  widow,  did  not  go  into 
society  at  all,  and  lived  a  very  quiet  life.  She  asked 
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me  if  it  wouldn't  give  me  pleasure  to  spend  my  spare 
time  in  the  service  of  such  a  good  cause  as  this.  The 
field  of  benevolence  was  so  wide,  she  said,  and  many 
willing  helpers  were  needed  for  its  effective  cultiva- 
tion. I  answered  evasively,  but  Mrs  Doctor  must 
have  chattered,  for  soon  after  that,  ladies  began  to 
come  frequently  with  lists  and  prospectuses  of  all 
sorts  of  benevolent  institutions,  and  some  of  them 
went  in  for  being  quite  intimate  with  me,  and  asked 
me  to  join  their  branches,  and  in  the  end  I  took  the 
plunge,  and  actually  went  to  a  meeting.  And  now 
I'm  up  to  my  neck  in  it !  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  the  tale  must  have  spread  that  I  was  a  rich  and 
benevolent  lady,  because  I  am  received  everywhere 
with  open  arms,  and  even  somewhat  courted  ;  in  on« 
branch,  I  am  shortly  to  be  proposed  for  the  Com- 
mittee, and  am  very  well  received  at  all  the  general 
meetings.  That's  the  way,  nowadays  !  One  can  get 
on  without  moving  a  ringer,  if  one  only  has  a  little 
superfluous  cash,  or  better  still,  superfluous  "blue 
paper,"  in  one's  purse.  Truly  it's  the  purse  that 
makes  the  man. 

My  Count,  whose  opinion  I  of  course  asked  before 

I  took  any  steps,  had  nothing  to  say  against  it,  only 
he  warned  me  not  to  take  too  prominent  a  part.     I 
don't  want  to  in  the  least,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
whether  I  wish  it  or  not,  I  am  going  to  be  brought 
to  the  front. 

In  this  way  I  have  made  a  number  of  new  acquaint- 
ances, who,  as  they  are  educated,  well-bred  women, 
really  suit  me  better  than  my  former  friends  of  the 
Friedrichstrasse  and  thereabouts.  But  whether  the 
fine  ladies  really  tower  so  high,  morally  speaking, 
above  the  world  which  they  name  derisively  the 

II  Half-world,"  seems  to   me   highly  questionable.     I 
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don't  mean  in  what  is  generally  called  "morality"; 
for  in  my  opinion  that  word  applies  to  many  other 
things — to  all  the  finer  human  attributes,  in  fact,  and 
not  solely,  as  some  seem  to  think,  to  that  little  bit 
of  existence  which  has  to  do  with  sexual  relations. 
There  is  a  finer  morality  of  the  soul,  quite  uncon- 
nected with  that  grosser  and  really  more  superficial 
sort  which  men  have  fabricated  for  themselves.  One 
may  wade  deep  in  mire  and  dirt,  yet  keep  one's  soul 
clean  and  pure ;  and  one  may  be  an  apparently 
"honourable"  lady,  highly  respected  by  all,  yet  be 
in  reality  wholly  unworthy  of  esteem,  because  one's 
whole  nature  is  soiled  by  the  paltriness  and  baseness 
of  one's  disposition  and  point  of  view. 

*For   example,   never   have    I    heard    one    of   our 
"creatures"  so  shamefully  slander  her   comrades  as 

Mrs   H ,   a   doctor's  wife,  does  her  enemy,   Mrs 

Z ,  a  solicitor's  wife.     When  one  of  the  "  creatures  " 

does  get  into  a  tantrum,  it's  something  like  the 
trumpeting  of  the  hippopotamus  at  the  Zoo  —  it 
doesn't  sound  nice,  but  it  hurts  nobody,  for  one 
merely  laughs  at  it;  but  when  these  ladies  turn 
spiteful,  it's  like  a  snake-bite,  quiet  and  deadly. 
.  .  .  Oh,  my  dear !  these  women  of  the  West  End  of 
Berlin,  who  do  so  much  good,  who  organise  so  many 
charities,  certainly  haven't  tongues  to  match  their 
good  deeds ! 

I  could  tell  many  a  tale,  but  my  time  and  my  Book 
are  too  precious  to  waste.  And  this  charity,  too! 
To  think,  so  long  as  one  says  nothing,  can  hurt  no- 
body— and  I  have  my  thoughts  on  the  subjects! 
These  charity  organisations  are  a  real  social  scourge. 
Anyone  who  buys  and  pays  for  thirty  tickets  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Society  ;  and  for  a  hundred  tickets 
you  get  an  Order  !  The  great  guns  of  the  organisa- 
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tions  seldom  pay  out  a  single  copper  coin  of  their  own 
— they  foist  off  their  tickets  on  other  people,  and  do 
£.11  the  talking  themselves.  .  .  .  It's  a  rotten  system. 

In  February  I  was  selling  raffle-tickets  at  a  bazaar, 
and  got  rid  of  them  all  like  winking.  The  young 
girls  were  every  one  of  them  jealous.  I  enjoyed  that. 
If  I  take  the  trouble,  I'll  back  myself  to  cut  them  all 
out — these  more  or  less  pretty  little  donkeys.  But 
I'm  always  afraid  of  coming  across  some  former 
acquaintance.  Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  all 
smooth  sailing.  The  Count  shares  my  apprehensions, 
and  is  always  advising  me  to  keep  in  the  background. 

He  gave  me  lately  an  exquisite  petticoat  which 
cost  three  hundred  marks — white  silk  with  incrusta- 
tions of  cream  point-lace,  a  real  work  of  art,  good 
enough  for  a  Queen.  I  was  childishly  delighted  with 
it,  but  after  that  had  gone  on  for  a  week,  I  began  to 
think  of  all  the  good  one  could  do  with  the  money 
that  such  a  thing  had  cost ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  sold  it  to  my  dressmaker  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  marks,  and  she  sold  it.  again  to  a  customer 
with  thirty  marks'  profit ;  and  the  hundred  and 
twenty  marks  I  gave  to  the  divorced  wife  of  a  con- 
stable, who  lives  in  the  yard  near  by.  She  bought 
herself  a  sewing-machine  with  it,  and  had  her  lame 
boy  operated  upon — he  can  scarcely  walk,  his  feet 
turn  in  so.  Of  course  I  had  to  pay  my  shot  towards 
that  too ! 

When  the  Count  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  still  had 
the  petticoat,  I  made  him  my  confession.  He  was 
not  cross,  but  said  that  it  was  silly  of  me,  for  it  simply 
meant  that  we  had  thrown  away  a  hundred  and  fifty 
marks.  That  is  true.  In-  future  I'll  try-to  make  him 
give  me  the  money  instead  of  the  things. 
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September ; 

My  Count  wanted  me  with  him  all  this  summer. 
We  again  stayed  a  while  at  his  castle  in  Silesia,  and 
then  I  went  with  him  to  Holstein,  and  stopped  at  the 
Grunsmiihlen,  while  he  went  to  a  place  of  his  near 
Plon.  There  were  a  lot  of  Hamburg  people  in  the 
hotel,  but  mostly  bourgeoisie — none  of  my  one-time 
friends.  At  the  very  end  of  my  stay  there,  I  did  meet 
a  woman  from  Borgfelde,  whose  sister  lives  on  the 
Uhlenhorst ;  and  this  sister,  who  also  stayed  a  couple 
of  days  at  the  Grunsmiihlen,  knows  Ludwig  and  his 
wife,  but  she  could  tell  me  very  little  about  them. 
They  have  no  children. 

I  also  made  the  acquaintance  there  of  a  nice  elderly 
gentleman  from  Altona,  a  one-time  Counsellor  to  the 
Government;  and  later  of  his  nephew  also,  a  very 
smart,  and  still  quite  juvenile,  soldier.  We  often 
made  up  parties,  which  was  really  charming,  and 
went  to  all  the  places  that  are  mentioned  in  Voss's 
Luise.  In  the  beginning  of  August  the  gentlemen 
went  to  Zoppot,  and  they  implored  me  to  go  too, 
which  I  was  only  too  glad  to  do,  as  Julius  is  always 
there  in  August  with  his  family. 

It  happened  very  luckily  that  the  Count  had  to  go 
to  the  Rhine  in  August  with  a  friend  who  wanted  to 
show  him  a  property  that  he  was  thinking  of  buying 
there ;  and  so  I  could  go  wherever  I  liked.  We 
took  rooms  together  in  the  Kurhaus.  Julius  and 
his  family  had  a  villa  in  the  locality.  I  hadn't  been 
many  days  there  before  I  met  them  on  the  beach. 
I  had  only  seen  his  \vife  once  before,  years  ago  in  the 
Apollo  Theatre,  and  then  she  looked  pale  and  ill 
and  insignificant.  I  didn't  know  her  this  time — she 
is  such  a  pretty,  smart  woman  1  That  sent  a  pang 
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through  my  heart,  for  now  I  understand  why  he  can 
give  me  no  warmer  feeling  than  friendship.  When  I 
saw  him  with  his  charming  wife,  and  their  children  on 
each  side  of  them  (the  eldest  is  a  lovely  girl),  my 
heart  was  filled  with  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  I 
had  sternly  to  control  myself,  that  I  might  not 
betray  my  feelings. 

So  I  went  away  in  the  middle  of  August. 

Now  that  I'm  back  in  Berlin  I  go  in  for  all  my 
Societies  again,  and  last  week  I  was  at  a  garden- 
party  at  a  Baroness  L — •. — 's,  for  the  good  of  the 
motherless  infants.  I  was  selling  roses  there. 

"  You  are  just  like  a  young  girl,  dear  Frau  Osdorff," 
said  the  old  lady,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  she  really  does  give  large  sums  of  money  to  her 
chanties.  "  All  the  gentlemen  want  to  buy  your 
roses." 

Well,  I'm  afraid  it  wasn't  because  I'm  like  a 
young  girl.  ...  I  got  ten,  and  sometimes  twenty, 
marks  £pr  each  bloom,  and  was  able  to  hand  in  a 
nice  little  pile. 

My  small  capital  is  pretty  well  melted  away.  It 
doesn't  matter, 


December, 

Whether  I  am  happy  or  whether  I  am  sad,jp<?#  are 
the  friend  I  want,  dear  Book.  I  am  very  ill.  I  am 
afraid  the  road  is  all  downhill  for  me  now.  In 
November  I  had  a  haemorrhage.  I  am  so  lonely  and 
desolate.  Often  I  wander  for  hours  from  one  room 

to  another,  and  feel  like  crying  all  the  time.     D 

hardly  ever  comes  now.  I  heard  by  change  that  he 
is  "  courting "  a  rich  widow,  who '  lives  on  the 
Kurfurstendamm.  Well,  well !  Everything  comes  to 
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an  end  in  the  end.     And  yet  I  have  a  wild  fear  of 
death,  of  the  long  night  in  the  narrow  grave, 


March  i8th,  1902. 

Yes,  dear  Book,  here  we  both  are,  back  at  the  old 
game  again !  Life  is  an  everlasting  circular-tour. 
Round  and  round,  round  and  round  we  go !  All  my 
fine-lady  acquaintances  have  their  knives  in  me  now. 
And  it  happened  in  this  wise. 

One  evening  in  February,  I  was  asked  to  tea  with 

Frau  K ,  a  doctor's  wife,  whom  I  had  met  at  the 

Institution  ;  and  when  we  were  all  assembled,  there 

arrived  a  newly-married  couple,  Frau  K 's  brother 

and  his  bride,  a  shy  young  thing ;  and  the  bridegroom, 
too,  was  quite  young,  about  five  or  six-and-twenty. 
I  can't  remember  ever  having  seen  him  before,  but  I 
saw  at  once  that  he  recognised  me,  for  he  started 
back,  put  up  his  eyeglass,  and  stared  at  me  insolently. 
And  when  there  was  some  music  going  on  afterwards, 
he  came  up  to  me  and  whispered,  with  a  look  which 
was  meant  to  be  annihilating  : 

"  How  did  you  get  here,  Thymian  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him  haughtily.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Oh,  come  !  don't  try  to  take  me  in,"  he  said, 
brusquely.  "I  have  seen  you  often  enough  in  the 
Cafe  Keck  and  the  National." 

I  turned  my  back  upon  him,  but  I  felt  very  much 
perturbed  all  the  same.  I  knew  that  he  would  undo 
me  entirely,  if  he  chattered.  After  a  little  while  he 
came  up  suddenly  behind  me  again,  and  murmured, 
*  My  friend  Abraham  may  be  here  at  any  moment 
Ht  knows  you  too.  I  won't  have  him  meet  you  here, 
at  my  sister's.  You  must  arrange  it  somehow,  please." 
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The  insolent  young  Jewish  dog  !  I  could  have  run 
him  through  with  a  dagger.  "  You  are  making  some 
mistake,"  I  said,  but  he  cut  me  short. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Thymian.  If  my  brother-in-law 
knew  whom  he  had  as  a  guest  in  this  house,  you'd 
have  a  pretty  bad  time  of  it.  And  if  you  don't  go  of 
your  own  accord " 

I  understood  the  threat  that  was  conveyed  in  his 
last  words,  which  he  hissed  out  between  clenched 
teeth ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  would  make 
it  good.  What  could  I  do  but  clear  out,  if  I  didn't 
wish  for  an  open  scandal !  But  it  was  like  wormwood 
to  me.  I  didn't  close  an  eye  that  night. 

A  few  days  later  I  got  a  communication  from  the 
Committee  of  our  Society,  in  which,  without  any 
reasons  being  given,  I  was  courteously,  but  very 
decisively,  requested  to  resign  voluntarily  my  place 
on  the  Committee. 

That  was  clear  enough.  The  detestable  Jew-boy 
had  not  held  his  tongue,  and  I  am  done  for  in  these 
circles,  once  and  for  ever.  By  calling  him  a  young 
Jew,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  one  must  always  expect 
such  insolence  from  a  son  of  Israel.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  always  found  Jews  most  chivalrous  until  now, 

•         •••••••> 

The  affair  has  done  me  more  harm  than  it's  worth. 
My  excitement  and  indignation  brought  on  a  haemor- 
rhage, and  I  had  to  stay  in  bed  for  a  fortnight. 

Julius  and  my  Count  both  say  the  r  ame  thing — 
that  they  foresaw  that  something  lik  this  would 
happen,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  didn't  come 
sooner,  for  I  am  far  too  remarkable-looking  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  any  assembly. 

In  reality  it  doesn't  matter  much.     I  haven't  lost 
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a  deal !  I  could  never  have  been  really  friendlj 
with  those  ladies.  And  if  I  want  to  do  good,  I  know 
lots  of  other  ways  of  doing  it,  apart  from  these  charity- 
mobs.  But  it's  very  detestable  all  the  same.  I  feel 
most  awkward  at  the  idea  of  meeting  any  of  the  women. 
People  really  ought  to  be  more  humane. 

D comes   often   now   again.       The   courtship 

of  the  widow  came  to  nothing.  He  always  says  he 
regrets  that  he  can't  marry  .me.  I  never  can  help 
thinking  to  myself,  "Why  shouldn't  you?" — and 
laughing  in  my  sleeve. 

How  paltry  men  are,  after  all !  How  narrow  are 
ir  souls,  how  limited  is  their  outlook  !  They  are 
Always  dashing  their  heads  against  the  wooden  board« 
ing  of  social  considerations  and  stupid,  owlish  pre- 
judices, which  they  have  erected  round  their  own 
lives ;  and  instead  of  boldly  and  blithely  leaping  over 
the  planking  and  taking  their  happiness  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  they  creep  along  timidly  close  by,  and  peer, 
with  sentimental  sighs,  through  the  cracks,  at  the 
"  Unattainable,"  the  "  Impossible." 

•        »•«•»••• 

June  I2th,  TQOS. 

Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes  ! 

Julius  had  to  go  to  Basle  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  as  he  is  very  overdone  and  nervous,  he  thought 
he'd  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  take  a  holiday 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  especially  as  he  now  has  a  very 
clever  assistant  to  take  his  place  here.  He  wanted  to 
take  me  with  him,  and  I  was  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of 
having  him  all  to  myself  for  a  few  weeks.  I  was  most 
blissfully  looking  forward  to  it.  I  told  the  Count  that 
I  was  going  to  a  friend  in  Dresden,  which  I  really  did 
mean  to  fit  in,  too.  By-the-by,  it's  a  great  pleasure  to 
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me  that  Emmy  and  her  man  are  getting  on  so  well ; 
they  paid  their  interest  punctually  last  year,  and 
always  write  so  gratefully  and  happily. 

I  was  already  far  on  with  my  packing — it  was 
Thursday,  and  we  were  to  go  on  Friday — when  all  of 
a  sudden  I  was  called  to  the  telephone.  It  was  a 
strange  voice  which  told  me  I  must  come  at  once  to 
the  Behrenstrasse,  for  the  Count  wished  to  speak  to 
me.  Terror  seized  me  at  once,  for  I  knew  it  must  be 
something  particular,  else  he  would  never  let  me  come 
to  his  house.  This  was  the  very  first  time  I'd  ever 
been  there.  Of  course  I  hurried  off  at  once,  and  found 
him  ill.  He  had  frightful  sciatica,  and  was  altogether 
very  bad,  and  what  he  wanted  was  for  me  to  stay  some 
days  with  him,  to  nurse  him  and  keep  him  company. 

What  was  I  to  do?  I  couldn't  say  no,  and  indeed 
in  any  case  I  wouldn't  have  said  it — it  would  have 
been  abominably  mean  when  he  has  done  so  much  for 
me.  I  comforted  myself  with  the  hope  that  he  was 
sure  to  be  better  in  a  few  days,  and  that  then  I  could 
follow  Julius.  But  he  got  worse  every  day. 

At  first  the  thought  that  my  trip,  which  I  had 
been  so  eagerly  looking  forward  to,  was  utterly 
smashed  up,  seemed  to  me  quite  unendurable,  and  I 
sobbed  like  a  little  child.  But  gradually  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  it,  and  then  I  was  almost  glad  to  be  able 
to  make  this  little  sacrifice  for  my  old  friend.  Another 
thing  that  greatly  tranquillised  me,  and  made  me  almost 
happy,  was  to  find  how  much  he  liked  to  have  me  with 
him  ;  indeed,  I  seemed  almost  indispensable  to  him. 

"Yours  are  the  real  nurse's  hands,"  said  the  old 
physician  who  was  attending  him,  taking  mine  in  his 
one  day  and  gazing  at  them.  "  Soft,  tender,  womanly 
hands  like  these  are  the  <_!•  ctor's  best  assistants." 

But  all  the  same  it  was  a  terrible  time,     The  old 
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gentleman  suffered  agonies,  and  had  high  fever  at 
night.  Often  I  had  to  sit  up  with  him  It  is  fright- 
ful to  see  anyone  suffer  so,  and  have  to  sit  there 
una'ble  to  do  anything.  In  such  moments  one  realises 
very  clearly  one's  humiliating  impotence.  One  seems 
like  a  marionette ;  one's  wishes  and  desires  are  noth- 
ing but  threads  worked  by  invisible  hands.  One 
becomes  conscious  of  the  slavery  of  mankind  ;  of  how 
not  one  single  atom  of  power  is  bestowed  upon  one. 
Destiny  gives  us  duties  only — no  rights. 

For  a  few  days  and  nights  I  was  prepared  for  the 
worst.  After  a  bad  night,  when  my  old  friend  awoke 
from  a  short,  troubled  sleep,  he  took  my  hand  and 
pressed  it,  and  said  that  he  had  taken  care  of  me 
and  that  if  anything  happened  to  him  my  future  was 
assured,  but  that  I  must  promise  him  one  thing — 
never  again  to  return  to  my  old  disorderly  life. 

I  am  no  surgeon  of  the  soul,  to  be  able  to  vivisect 
and  analyse  my  own  sensations,  and  in  that  moment 
truly  my  feelings  were  very  mixed  indeed.  His  re- 
quest seemed  to  me  deeply  humiliating,  but  I  couldn't 
blame  him  for  it,  for  had  I  not  already  betrayed  his 
trust?  Well,  trust ?  No.  .'.  . 

It  was  exactly  because  he  never  did  wholly  trust 
me.  Ah,  never  mind  !  But  this  I  can  take  my  Bible 
oath  of,  that  in  that  hour  I  never  once  thought  of 
what  might  happen  if  my  old  friend  were  to  die,  for  in 
those  anxious  days  I  genuinely  longed  that  he  should 
live.  I  have  never  loved  him  as  a  wife  loves  her 
husband,  but  my  deep  gratitude  had  awakened  a  kind 
of  filial  tenderness  in  me,  and  I'll  swear  that  I  had  no 
base  thoughts  of  any  kind  at  the  back  of  my  mind  all 
the  time  I  was  nursing  him. 

When  he  got  better  he  wouldn't  let  me  out  of  his 
sight,  To  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  see  him  now 
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and  again  he  introduced  me  as  his  niece,  Frau  von 
Osdorff,  who  was  nursing  him  ;  and  of  course  they  all 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  consideration.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  exactly  on  the  day  that  Julius  came 
back,  we  took  our  first  drive  to  the  Gardens,  and  next 
week  we  are  to  go  to  Wiesbaden.  It  will  be  a  very 
pleasant  stay  there  in  the  sun.  And  I  am  gladder 
than  I  can  say  that  I  haven't  lost  my  old  friend.  His 
illness  and  my  nursing  of  him  have  made  him  for  the 
first  time  really  dear  to  me.  I  have  the  feeling  that  we 
belong  to  one  another,  and  that's  a  great  deal  when  one 
stands  so  alone  in  the  world  as  I  do.  Julius  thinks  that 
the  stay  in  Wiesbaden  will  be  good  for  me  too.  I 
haven't  got  rid  of  my  cough  yet ;  there  is  really  nothing 
the  matter  with  me,  but  sometimes  I  feel  so  unspeak- 
ably tired  and  run-down.  I  have  been  writing  this 
during  the  many  night-watches  of  the  last  few  weeks. 


September  1st,  1902. 

We  got  back  to  Berlin  a  fortnight  ago.  The  cure 
in  Wiesbaden  has  done  my  Count  a  lot  of  good.  He's 
quite  lively  on  his  legs  again  ;  but  my  cough  has  not 
got  a  bit  better.  The  doctor  at  Wiesbaden  advised 
me  to  go  to  Schlangenbad  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
Count  insisted  on  my  doing  so.  This  Schlangenbad 
is  a  hideously  dull  hole.  I  take  a  sun-bath  every  day 
at  twelve  o'clock  by  doctor's  orders.  I  believe  I'm 
thoroughly  anaemic ;  that's  what  is  really  the  matter 
with  me.  In  Schlangenbad  I  met  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, namely,  the  girl  we  called  "  the  Amma  "  from 
Hanover.  She  lives  in  Leipzig  now,  and  makes  any 
amount  of  money,  she  says ;  but  this  spring  she  had 
the  bad  luck  to  get  an  eruption  of  the  skin.  So  off 
she  rushed  to  the  most  famous  specialists,  here  and 
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everywhere,  and  it's  pretty  well  cured  now  —  at  least 
her  face  is  quite  smooth  again  ;  but  she's  taking 
Schlangenbad  for  the  after-cure,  as  it's  supposed  tc 
be  very  good  for  the  complexion.  Her  landlady  was 
with  her  there.  I  heard  from  Amma  that  Kinder- 
mann  now  lives  in  Leipzig-Gohlis,  as  an  independent 
lady,  and  has  a  sort  of  matrimonial  agency.  So  she's 
got  respectable  in  her  old  age,  and  works  in  the  cause 
of  Hymen  !  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  her  again, 
and  seriously  think  of  making  an  excursion  to  Leipzig 
when  I'm  paying  my  visit  to  Emmy  this  month. 

Amma  is  just  the  same,  if  possible  perhaps  a  little 
thinner.  I  don't  know  how  she  manages  to  get  hold 
of  paying  clients.  Her  face  has  such  a  very  common 
expression  ;  one  sees  at  a  glance  what  she  is,  despite 
her  fine  and  really  quite  tasteful  clothes.  The  land- 
lady was  a  shockingly  vulgar  person.  She  was  for 
years  in  the  "  Griinen  Affen  "  at  Leipzig,  then  wandered 
all  over  Europe,  and  finally  came  back  again  to  Leipzig. 
Saxon  women  seem  to  be  very  patriotic,  for  they 
always  do  go  back  to  their  beloved  mother-country, 
in  spite  of  the  rigorous  police  regulations  which  prevail 
there.  I  find  that  I  don't  really  get  on  with  my 
former  colleagues  now.  I  am  very  far  from  thinking 
myself  above  them  ;  but  their  coarse  expressions,  and 
especially  their  very  plain  speaking  on  various  delicate 
topics,  absolutely  repel  and  disgust  me.  I  know  well 
that  when  one's  in  the  middle  of  it  all  one  gets 
acclimatised  ;  it's  just  the  same  as  it  is  with  cocaine- 
injections  —  '.v':en  one  has  had  them  too  often  in  one 
spot,  that,  spot  becomes  insensible  to  them.  In  the 
same  way  one  quite  forgets  that  sexual  relations  arc 
a  tabooed  topic  in  respectable  society.  But  I  have  got 
out  of  all  that,  and  now  I  can't  endure  it  ;  and  I  had 
rather  hang  myself  than  ever  lead  that  sort  of  life  again. 
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September  2jth,  1902. 

I  CARRIED  out  my  plans  and  made  a  little 
circular  tour ;  and  it  didn't  do  me  any  harm, 
although  owing  to  a  terrible  draught  in  the 
railway-carriage,  my  cough  has  got  so  much 
worse  that  it  is  almost  unbearable.  The  night  before 
last  I  couldn't  sleep  for  coughing,  and  it  hurt  me  so 
much  and  gave  me  such  a  pain  in  my  side  that  I  was 
reallyafraid  it  might  be  inflammation  of  the  lungs  again, 
but  to-day,  thank  goodness,  I  feel  much  better.  Well, 
first  I  went  to  Emmy,  or,  as  she  is  called,  Frau  Haus- 
ling.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  everything 
is  going  very  well  with  her,  and  it  gives  me  extra- 
ordinary  pleasure.  She  had  asked  me  often  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  and  I  was  most  cordially  received  by  them 
both.  They  get  on  splendidly  together,  only  Emmy 
is  frightfully  jealous  of  her  "  Schani  "  !  They  have  a 
nice  little  restaurant  in  the  "  old  town,"  and  supply  only 
good  wine  and  pure  beer.  Emmy  is  a  capital  little 
landlady.  She  has  changed  rftost  amusingly  in  the 
one  short  year.  She  keeps  a  very  firm  hand  over  her 
kitchen-folk  ;  dismissed  her  chef  on  the  spot  because 
she  found  him  kissing  the  kitchen-maid  !  For  she 
has  suddenly  become  intensely  moral,  and  doesn't 
allow  her  servants  to  carry  on  in  any  way  with  each, 
other.  Well,  everybody  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes, 
and  I  do  think  that  it's  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
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..a  look-out  upon  'your  servants  in  that  way,  at  any 
rate  while  they're  in  your  house.  But  Emmy  was 
furious  with  the  head  waiter  because  she  heard  that 
he  had  "  an  affair  "  outside,  and  over  that,  as  I  said  to 
her,  7  don't  think  she  has  any  jurisdiction  whatever. 
One  thing  she  did  really  vexed  me.  We  were  sitting 
in  the  public  room  about  ten  o'clock  one  evening, 
drinking  a  bottle  of  wine  together — Emmy,  a  friend 
of  her  husband's,  and  I.  In  comes  a  lady,  sits  down 
at  a  table,  and  orders  a  dozen  oysters  and  half  a  bottle 
of  wine. 

I  saw  at  once  that  she  belonged  to  the  "  herd  "  and 
not  to  the  Upper  Four  Hundred,  for  she  was  abomin- 
ably dressed  and  very  commonly  painted.  Emmy  had 
scarcely  set  eyes  upon  the  girl  before  she  jumped  up, 
rushed  over  to  her,  and  hissed  a  few  words  in  her  ear. 
The  poor  thing  looked  round  in  astonishment,  smiled 
awkwardly,  answered  something,  but  was  curtly  cut 
short  by  Emmy.  At  that  moment  the  waiter  came 
up  with  a  dish  of  oysters  and  the  wine.  Emmy 
nodded  to  him,  upon  which  he  grinned  and  took  all 
the  things  back  to  the  buffet  again,  and  the  girl  got 
up  and  went  away.  Emmy  scolded  the  waiter  a 
little,  and  then  came  back  in  a  terrible  state  of  moral 
indignation  -to  our  table. 

"  The  impudent  minx  ! "  she  said,  panting  with  rage. 

"  Why,  what  was  it?"  I  inquired. 

"Didn't  you  see?*'  said  she.  "A  regular  bit 
of  street  dirt  comes  in  as  bold  as  you  please  to  a 
respectable  place  like  this,  trying  to  pick  up  customers, 
I  suppose — the  beast !  " 

"But  she  was  sitting  there  quite  quietly,  and  not 
bothering  anybody,"  I  objected. 

"What  difference  does  that  make?  A  thing  like 
that  would  drive  all  my  respectable  customers  out  of 
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the  place.  For  instance,  supposing  his  Excellency 
the  Councillor  had  come  down  with  his  ladies  to  have 
a  bock,  as  often  happens  in  the  evenings,  and  saw 
that  creature  there.  ...  No !  I  won't  have  goings-on 
like  that  in  my  place.  Schani  is  such  an  old  donkey 
that  he  winks  at  it,  but  I  won't  have  it — not  I  ! " 

I  couldn't  very  well  say  anything,  as  there  was  a 
strange  man  with  us,  but  I  was  frightfully  Disgusted 
with  such  detestable  intolerance.  When  we  were 
alone  together,  I  couldn't  help  going  back  to  it. 

"  Why,  Emmy  dear,  what  do  you  mean  by  it  ? " 
I  said.  "  Supposing  anyone  had  treated  us  like  that 
in  the  old  days !  I  must  say,  I  can't  understand  your 
being  so  intolerant." 

But  she  stared  at  me,  and  was  evidently  very  much 
offended  at  my  reminding  her  of  the  past. 

"  What  is  past  is  past,"  she  said  curtly.  "  Old 
clothes  fetch  no  price  in  the  market.  I  am  a  respect- 
able married  woman  now,  and  I  must  think  of  my 
reputation,  especially  in  business-matters.  Besides,  I 
never  went  trapesing  about  the  streets  like  that  sort.' 

I  saw  it  would  be  absolute  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
it  with  her.  Curious  and  interesting,  isn't  it  ?  What 
short  memories  people  have  for  the  things  they  want 
to  forget! 

From  Dresden,  I  went  to  Leipzig  to  see  the  Kinder- 
mann  woman.  She  lives  in  the  heart  of  Gohlis,  on 
the  ground-floor  of  a  pretty  villa,  and  has  everything 
very  nice.  She  knew  me  at  once,  and  was  visibly 
pleased  to  see  me  again.  But  she  has  changed,  got 
so  much  older-looking,  and  her  features  have  grown 
sharp  and  rigid. 

"  Well,  I  can  see  you've  got  on,  Thymian — there's 
no  necessity  for  asking  that.  But  you  look  ill, 
child,  You  should  be  thinking  of  your  future 
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one  can  carry  on  up  to  thirty,  but  after  that  one  has 
to  stop,  or  else  one's  a  wreck  for  the  rest  of  one's 
life.  Have  you  saved  anything  ?  " 

I  told  her  that  I  had  been  married,  and  now  had 
as  protector  an  old  rich  friend ;  and  she  nodded 
approvingly,  with  a  sly  smile. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  knew  you'd  get  there,  and  it  was 
Kindermann  who  showed  you  the  way,"  said  she. 
"  But  I  should  advise  you  to  marry  again ;  it's  always 
dangerous  with  old  gentlemen.  They'll  promise  you 
the  stars  out  of  the  sky,  but  if  they  die  without  putting 
it  down  in  writing,  what  then  ?  One  simply  has  to 
look  round  again.  The  best  thing  is  to  break  off  in 
good  time  and  make  a  decent  bargain,  and  then 
marry.  For  instance,  now,  if  you  had  thirty  thousand 
marks  in  ready  cash,  I  could  put  you  in  the  way  of 
a  capital  match." 

"  I  haven't  as  much  as  that,"  said  I. 

"But  you  could  easily  get  it,  if  your  old  friend  is  so 
rich  and  such  a  swell.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  get 
up  a  quarrel,  and  then  he'll  be  so  afraid  of  a  scandal 
that  he'll  give  you  whatever  you  like.  If  you  are 
clever,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  fifty  thousand  and 
more.  I  have  lots  of  gentlemen  who  would  do  for  you 
— an  orchestra-conductor  with  seven  thousand  marks 
income,  and  a  bookseller  who  publishes  medical 
works,  and  a  picture-dealer ;  or,  if  you  care  for 
academical  distinction,  I've  got  a  head  master  ;  also  a 
doctor,  but  he  wants  eighty  thousand.  They're  all 
respectable  nice  gentlemen  between  thirty-five  and 
fifty.  The  doctor  is  a  Jew,  but  the  others  are 
Christians." 

I  declined  her  friendly  offer  with  thanks,  but  K. 
said  she  thought  I  ought  to  think  it  over  and  come 
back  to  her, 
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"  If  I  had  your  business  capacity,  I  should  try  to 
do  something  independent,"  said  I.  "  I  find  life  very 
unsatisfying,  through  having  no  regular  occupation." 

"  Yes  ;  unfortunately  you've  no  com^aon  sense  at 
all,  my  dear  child,"  she  said  somewhat  cynically.  "  I 
always  told  you  you  were  too  romantic.  It's  pure 
luck  and  no  thanks  to  you  that  you've  got  on  so 
well,  in  spite  of  your  '  ideals,'  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff, 
and  haven't  come  to  grief  long  ago.  You  don't 
realise  how  much  of  a  business  transaction  love  is, 
nor  all  that's  to  be  made  out  of  it.  You  should 
really  look  at  it  from  the  practical  side.  I  did  that 
at  first,  and  then  I  changed  my  mind  and  went  in  for 
ideals  ;  '  first  love,  and  then  business.'  But  now  I've 
changed  round  again,  and  it's  '  first  business,  and  then 
love.'  A  full  purse  on  one  side,  and  a  nice  title,  or 
even  only  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  on  the  other,  are 
quite  strong  enough  magnets  to  draw  two  hearts 
together." 

A  remarkable  woman,  Kindermann !  but  in  one 
respect  I  admire  her.  Her  elasticity  and  good- 
nature are  really  astonishing. 

She  made  me  stay  for  the  day.  Her  business 
hours  are  between  three  and  five,  but  on  that  day 
only  one  gentleman  came.  We  dined  at  six,  just 
as  we  did  in  Hamburg,  and  it  was  the  same  plentiful 
and  excellent  kind  of  meal,  and  afterwards  we  had 
coffee  in  her  sitting-room  ;  she  offered  me  cigarettes, 
but  I  dared  not  smoke  on  account  of  my  cough, 
She  herself  smoked  a  cigar,  and  over  it  initiated  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  her  craft.  Her  services  are 
in  much  greater  request  with  gentlemen  than  with 
ladies.  She  has  a  quantity  of  agents  who  spend 
their  whole  time  looking  out  for  rich  unmarried 
women  or  widows.  Kindermann's  function  is  to 
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procure  introductions  to  these  ladies,  which  she  is 
clever  enough  to  manage  easily.  Her  resource  is 
truly  astonishing,  when  one  thinks  that  she  has  to 
get  hold  of  absolute  strangers  and  introduce  them 
to  each  other  and  get  them  married.  But  she  has 
lots  of  successes,  she  says.  The  most  interesting 
thing  is  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  ladies 
are  quite  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  never 
know  that  instead  of  "  marrying  "  they  have  literally 
"been  married."  K.  gets  from  four  to  ten  per  cent. 
of  the  marriage-portion,  and  makes  a  nice  little  pile 
out  of  it. 

"  I've  brought  about  so  much  legitimate  happiness 
in  the  last  few  years,  that  my  illegitimate  crimes  must 
be  quite  expiated,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  But  if  you 
come  to  me,  I'll  do  the  whole  thing  for  nothing,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times,  and  I'll  look  out  for  the  hand- 
somest man,  and  the  one  with  the  best  income,  in  the 
whole  place." 

Time  went  by  quicker  than  we  thought.  She  took 
me  to  the  station  herself,  and  I  had  to  promise  her  to 
pay  a  few  days'  visit  at  Whitsuntide,  when  we  wpuld 
take  a  little  trip  together  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland. 

When  I  got  home,  I  found  nobody  there.  The 
maid  thought  I  wasn't  coming  till  the  last  train,  and 
had  gone  out.  The  yellow  blinds  in  my  sitting-room 
were  drawn  down,  and  the  whole  place  was  full  of 
flowers.  The  Count  had  sent  roses,  and  Julius  a 

basket  of  lilies,  while   D 's  offering  was  a  small 

wagon -load  of  roses.  They  were  standing  about 
everywhere,  in  vases  and  jardinieres,  on  tables  anc? 
shelves  and  window-sills,  and  even  on  the  ground,  and 
the  scent  was  overpowering,  especially  of  the  lilies. 
As  I  looked  round,  a  strange  oppression  fell  upon  my 
heart.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  a  death-chamber, 
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I  seemed  to  notice  a  slight  smell  of  decay  in  the  midst 
of  the  perfume ;  probably  the  room  hadn't  been  aired 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  the  yellow  blinds  hac 
something  to  do  with  the  effect — the  light  they  made 
was  so  curious,  like  candles.  ...  It  was  very  strange 
altogether,  I  pulled  up  the  blinds  hastily  and  opened 
the  windows;  and  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  the 
street,  the  feeling  passed  away. 


September  joth. 

I  still  get  a  great  many  begging-letters,  and  really 
have  ve§y  little  now  to  give,  but  I  never  can  bear  to 
refuse  anyone. 

Yesterday,  at  the  Thiergarten  I  met  the  whole 
clique  of  my  former  fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of 
charity.  Unspeakable,  inexpressible  was  the  disdain 
on  some  faces,  and  the  stiff,  contemptuous  coldness 
on  others.  I  felt  cold  all  down  my  back,  and  I  should 
have  liked  to  hit  out  right  and  left  into  the  cackling 
crowd,  and  knock  a  few  sparks  out  of  them  ! 

I  can  bear  most  things,  even  serious,  honest  con- 
tempt ;  but  this  kind  of  mocking  scorn  and  derision  I 
cannot  bear ! 

Contempt — yes,  when  it  is  justified.  For  instance, 
if  some  poor  beautiful  girl  standing  alone  in  life,  sad 
and  embittered  and  forlorn,  with  temptations  and 
enticements  assailing  her  on  every  side,  repels  them 
all,  rejects  them  all,  and  from  inward  conviction  elects 
to  tread  the  grey,  monotonous  path  of  renunciation 
and  tame  respectability — in  her  I  recognise  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  a  certain  ri^ht  to  look  down  with  con 
temptuous  pity  upon  a  weaker  sister  But  these  geese 
who  have  fed  in  the  same  flat  green  pastures  all  their 
lives,  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  their  keepers,  have  no 
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right  whatever  to  jeer  at  those  who  have  not  had  the 
same  good  fortune.  The  Bible  says  truly  that  he  who 
calls  his  brother  "  Thou  fool ! "  is  in  danger  of  hell-fire. 
Mocking  contempt  is  more  evil  and  more  wicked 
than  murder  and  fraud  and  thieving  and  arson,  or  any 
active  wrong-doing,  for  it  kills  the  divine  part  of  a 
human  VJL 


Since  my  visit  to  G last  year,  the  past  has  beqn 

coming  back  into  my  life  so  curiously !  First  my 
meeting  with  "  Amma,"  and  then  seeing  Kindermann 
again — and  now  comes  the  third  time.  « 

I  had  been  shopping,  and  was  just  turning  from  the 
Mauerstrasse  into  the  Leipzigstrasse,  when  somebody 
called  my  name. 

"  Thymian ! " 

I  turned  round  and  recognised  the  lady  standing 
behind  me.  It  was  my  old  friend  Greta.  We 
hadn't  seen  or  heard  of  each  other  since  the  time  in 
Hamburg.  How  people  lose  sight  of  one  another ! 

She  certainly  hasn't  grown  any  younger  in  these 
ten  years.  She  is  no  longer  so  slender,  so  supremely 
elegant,  as  she  was  then.  It's  other  people  who  show 
one  how  time  is  going,  how  quickly  the  spring-tide  of 
life  flies  by.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  been  walking  some  time  behind  you,  but 
didn't  feel  quite  certain  of  you,"  she  said  gaily.  "  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  Do  you  live  here  in  Berlin, 
or  are  you  only  on  a  visit  ? " 

"  I've  been  living  here  for  years,"  I  said,  as  we 
shook  hands  cordially  and  walked  on  together.  I 
didn't  feel  quite  sure  if  I  was  glad  of  this  meeting 
or  not.  I  had  always  liked  her,  because  she  was  not 
so  paltry  and  narrow-minded  as  the  others  ;  but  then, 
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on  the  other  hand,  things  have  got  more  complicated 
since  then,  and  I  don't  feel  at  all  inclined  to  be 
looked  down  upon  again.  But  I  couldn't  get  away 
at  once,  and  had  to  stand  it  for  a  little.  We  went 
together  as  far  as  Wertheim's  and  into  the  tea-room 
there,  and  then  she  told  me  that  eight  years  agro  she 

:  .  -^  d 

in  the  Xtiine  country  and  as  th  ,'y  didn't  g  t  on 
together,  she  had  separ  ited  from  hii  t  a  few  year  ago, 
and  had  now  been  living  with  her  only  daughter  for 
some  time  in  the  Western  Berlin  suburb  of  Friedenau. 
I  only  half-listened,  for  I  was  still  debating  whether 
this  was  to  be  taken  as  good  or  bad  luck.  She 
further  imparted  to  me  that  she  had  been  writing 
novels  for  some  years,  first  under  a  pseudonym  and 
afterwards  under  her  married  name.  And  then  I 
remembered  having  read  some  of  her  books.  I  said 
very  little  at  first,  and  confined  myself  to  the  some- 
what evasive  intelligence  that  I  was  a  widow.  She 
asked  me  nothing  more  ;  but  gradually  our  conversa- 
tion became  more  intimate,  and  I  got  warmer,  for  she  f 
really  has  something  very  nice  and  sympathetic 
about  her.  Her  cordiality  delighted  me,  and  the 
longer  I  looked  at  her,  the  better  I  liked  her.  I 
went  with  her  to  the  Linkstrasse,  and  then  we  took 
the  train  to  the  Biilowstrasse,  and  when  we  were 
taking  leave  of  one  another,  I  promised  to  go  and  see 
her  soon. 

Afterwards,  I  was  almost  sorry  that  I  had.  I 
couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  of  it,  and  I  pondered 
deeply  what  I  should  do.  She  attracts  me.  I 
have  been  longing  for  a  woman-friend  for  years ;  one 
gets  so  sick  of  being  with  men  only.  One  can  talk  so 
much  better  to  a  woman,  and  be  so  much  more  easily 
understood.  Unfortunately,  most  women  are  petty 
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and  jealous,  and  suffer  from  a  kind  of  moral  shortness 
of  breath,  which  totally  prevents  a  comprehension  of 
other  people's  troubles.  Now  Greta  is  not  like  that  ; 
one  need  never  be  afraid  of  her  being  base  in  any  way. 
She's  not  like  Maria  or  Emmy,  and  neither  is  she  so 
conventionally  short-sighted  and  intolerant  as  most 
women  are.  She  has  had  her  own  experiences  ;  and 
in  the  by-ways  of  life  people  soon  cease  to  cavil  and 
criticise. 

Certainly,  if  she  knew  all,  she  might  quite  probably 
not  want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  me,  and 
that  would  hurt  me  dreadfully,  much  more  than  the 
disdain  of  the  society-ladies  or  anything  else.  ...  I 
wondered  if  I  hadn't  better  give  up  the  whole  thing, 
and  then  again  I  thought,  "  Is  it  really  necessary  for 
her  to  know  ?  My  worst  times  have  gone  by  ;  at 
present  I  live  a  quiet,  orderly  life.  I  am  a  widow, 
and  from  my  husband's  relations  I  receive  enough  to 
live  on.  Is  there  any  lie  in  that?" 

Living  out  there  in  the  quiet  tranquillity  of  hei 
bourgeois  milieu,  she  will  never  come  into  contact 
with  anyone  who  has  known  me  in  earlier  years. 
But  then  again,  I  can't  do  it!  I  can't  pretend, 
particularly  to  anybody  whom  I  like.  And  more- 
over, Greta  is  clever,  very  clever,  and  knows  the 
world,  and  in  the  end  she  would  be  sure  to  find 
out  .  .  . 

I  thought  and  thought,  and  the  next  day  I  wrote 
a  card  to  say  that  I  would  come  out  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  It  was  extraordinary  what  an  event  the 
paying  of  this  visit  seemed  to  me.  I  stood  for  a 
whole  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  glass,  looking  at 
myself  from  he  id  to  foot,  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
too  remarkable  about  me,  and  at  the  last  moment  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  my  perfume  —  Bouquet 
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must  betray  me ;  but  that  was  too  ridiculous,  of 
course !  All  the  time  in  the  tram  I  couldn't  get  rid 
of  an  oppressive  feeling  that  was  almost  like  fear.  I 
knew  that  if  she  let  me  feel  the  slightest  thing  or 
hinted  that  we  couldn't  see  much  of  one  another,  I 
should  be  rude,  poisonously  rude,  for  it's  like  a 'sort 
of  gunpowder  in  me  which  the  slightest  spark  will 
explode. 

My  heart  beat  quickly  when  I  got  down  at  the 
Ronnebergstrasse,  in  which  she  lives ;  but  Greta  had 
seen  me  from  the  balcony  and  came  down  to  meet 
me,  and  greeted  me  very  cordially.  I  was  rather 
embarrassed. 

It  was  a  warm  sunny  day,  like  mid-summer.  In 
the  small  loggia,  under  a  huge  palm,  stood  the  tea- 
table.  Greta's  housekeeper,  a  nice  homely  person 
who  has  been  with  her  for  eight  years,  brought  in  the 
tray;  and  then  came  little  Kitty,  a  sweet,  small 
creature,  with  her  mother's  fair  hair  and  dark  brown 
eyes.  She  said  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  to  me,  and  fetched 
a  chair  for  herself  to  the  table.  Greta  talked  away 
so  easily  that  I  felt  more  and  more  sure  that  she 
knew  nothing,  hadn't  a  glimmer  of  a  suspicion  of  my 
past;  but  I  got  increasingly  silent.  The  sight  of 
children  always  makes  me  sad,  and  when  the  little 
girl  nestled  her  fair  head  up  to  her  mother,  and  Greta, 
radiantly  smiling,  pressed  several  kisses  on  the  sweet 
rosy  mouth,  I  had  to  look  away,  for  my  heart  ached 
with  sorrow  and  envy.  This  woman  is  lonely  too, 
and  Fate  has  strewn  more  thorns  than  roses  in  her 
path,  but  how  rich  she  is  in  comparison  with  me,  who 
am  so  utterly  beggared !  If  I  could  have  kept  my 
child  by  my  side  she  would  have  been  a  guardian- 
angel  to  me,  would  have  saved  me  from  how 
much  I  ,  ,  , 
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But  that  passed,  and  afterwards  I  got  more  at  ease, 
and  we  talked  of  this  and  that  and  were  quite  merry. 

"  And  so  you  write  novels  ?  "  I  said.  "  I  must  say 
it  doesn't  look  to  me  as  if  you  could  have  many 
adventures  here." 

She  laughed  lightly,  and  said  it  would  be  splendid  if 
she  could  herself  go  through  'everything  that  she  told 
to  her  readers,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  personal  experience. 

"  But  I  daresay  you'll  occasionally  be  able  to  give 
me  some  copy,  Thymian  ? "  said  she. 

"Rather!"  said  I.  "I'm  writing  my  memoirs  in 
the  form  of  a  diary.  I  have  kept  one  ever  since  my 
Confirmation,  and  I've  put  everything  important  into 
it.  When  I  die,  I'll  leave  it  to  you  in  my  will ;  it 
will  give  you  material  for  at  least  five  novels." 

"  I'll  take  you  at  your  word,"  said  she  ;  "  but  perhap? 
you  will  give  it  to  me  sooner  ?  " 

"  I'll  see,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  won't  promise,  because  I 
like  writing  in  it  so  much.  As  it  is  at  present  you 
could  scarcely  use  it,  for  it's  somewhat  condensed,  and 
you  could  only  serve  it  up  to  your  magazine  public 
with  a  good  deal  of  extra  stuff  put  in " 

"  We'll  do  everything,"  said  she,  "  even  if  we  have 
to  thin  down  our  good  black  ink  with  water-and- 
patchouli." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  you'd  want  a  good  big  glass  of  eau- 
de-cologne  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  strong  flavour,  which 
mightn't  suit  everyone,"  I  returned.  "One  doesn't 
live  among  the  thorns  and  nettles  all  one's  life  with- 
out getting  some  scratches,  and  leaving  some  wool 
behind  one." 

Greta  nodded.  We  were  silent  for  a  moment.  The 
wind  scattered  a  lot  of  withered  leaves  over  the  table 
and  into  the  silence  there  fell  the  rattling  and  clanging 
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of  the  electric-tram,  which  passes  through  the  Rhein- 
strasse  and  stops  at. the  corner.  ...  It  filled  me  with 
.uneasiness  that  Greta  should  not  ask  me  a  single 
question  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  from  tact 
or  wan-  of  feeling,  and  that  depressed  me  momentarily, 
but  afterwards  we  got  all  right  again.  I  otayed  to 
supper,  and  helped  to  put  little  Kitty  into  her  darling 
white  cot.  When  she  was  safely  in,  she  folded  her 
hands,  and  said  her  little  evening  prayer :  "  Gentle 
Jesus,  meek  and  mild " ;  and  when  she  came  to  the 
end  of  the  verse,  she  added  out  of  her  own  head, 
"  Dear  God,  keep  my  dear  Mamma  well."  It  touched 
me  so  that  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  I  thought  to 
myself:  "You  dear,  innocent  little  pet!  what  you 
pray  for  in  your  innocence  is  actually  the  one  thing 
necessary  for  your  happiness  and  well-being."  .  .  . 
Oh !  when  one  thinks  of  what  a  child  loses  in  losing 
its  mother !  Well,  /  know  what  it  is.  ... 

Towards  ten  o'clock,  Greta  came  with  me  to  the 
tram-station  at  the  Emperor's  Oak. 

"  When  will  you  bring  Kitty  to  see  me  ?  "  I  asked 
her. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"  Or  perhaps  you  don't  want  to  come  to  me  at  all  ?  " 
I  said  in  a  hard,  suspicious  voice. 

"Indeed  I  do,  Thymian,"  she  said ;  "but — you  see 
I  live  very  quietly,  and  I  don't  want  to  make  any  new 
acquaintances.  I  have  my  work  and  my  child,  and 
they  both  fill  my  life,  so  that  I  don't  want  strangers, 
Whenever  you  come  to  me  you  will  be  welcome, 
and  I  will  come  and  see  you  ;  but  you  will  take  care, 
won't  you,  that  when  I  come,  I  find  you  alone  ?  " 

I  was  stupefied  for  a  moment,  for  I  saw  at  once 
that  she  knew  all — all — just  as  well  as  they  did  in 
my  old  home. 
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At  first  I  didn't  quite  realise  how  tactfully  and 
delicately  she  had  opened  the  way  for  me  to  confide 
in  her. 

"Yes,  I'll  take  care  of  that,"  I  said.  "Come 
soon,  and  bring  Kitty.  Write  to  me  first  or  tele- 
phone. .  .  .  Adieu  ! " 

The  tram  rattled  up.     I  got  in. 

•         •         i         i         i         i         i         *         » 

November. 

I  shall  never  get  rid  of  this-  dreadful  cough.  I  am 
utterly  worn  out,  and  am  often  so  tired  that  I  can 
scarcely  move  my  hands  to  dress  or  undress  myself.  .  .  * 

Julius  talks  of  Davos.  "  Would  I  like  to  go  there 
for  the  winter  months  ?  "  That  frightened  me  horribly. 
Am  I  so  nearly  at  the  last  stage  ?  I  don't  believe  I 
am.  Doctors  always  make  the  worst  of  things,  so 
that  one  may  be  sensible  and  take  care  of  one's  self. 
This  cough  is  the  result  of  a  cold — and  it  is  only  that 
kind,  but  rather  harder  and  more  obstinate  than  usual. 
I  don't  want  to  go  away  just  now.  It's  tOQ  delightful 
having  found  Greta  again.  I  often  go  out  to  Friedenau 
She  doesn't  come  to  me  very  much ;  she  hasn't  time, 
and  I  don't  stand  on  ceremony  with  her.  It  is  so 
home-like  and  cosy  there,  when  the  light  falls  softly 
on  the  table  and  the  clock  ticks  in  the  evening-quiet, 
and  the  child  chatters  and  laughs — all  so  peaceful 
and  sweet,  so  remote  from  the  noise  and  whirl.  .  .  .- 
I  often  shut  my  eyes  and  dream  that  I'm  really  "  at 
home."  I  think  it's  very  dear  of  Greta  to  be  so  sweet 
and  kind  to  me,  and  never  to  ask  any  questions.  I 
like  her  very  much,  although,  in  my  opinion,  some  of 
her  views  are  very  peculiar — quite  crazy,  indeed. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

January,  1903, 

year  I  passed  Christmas  and  New  Year 
very  pleasantly.  On  Christmas  Eve,  my 
Count  was  with  me.  He  had  refused  all 
family  invitations,  just  so  as  to  stay  with 
me.  I  had  a  tree  this  time  too,  and  gave  presents  to 
eleven  poor  children  out  of  the  street,  and  rejoiced  over 
the  happy  faces.  On  St  Stephen's  Day  the  Count  was 
with  me  too,  and  on  St  John's  Day  I  was  with  Greta, 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  D came  as  usual,  and  on 

New  Year's  Day  I  was  at  Friedenau  again. 

My  cough  is  pulling  me  down  more  and  more. 
I  am  slipping  gradually  out  of  life.  If  only  it  isn't 
any  worse  than  this  !  Although  I  know  what  a  mess 
I've  made  of  my  life,  and  how  superfluous  my  exist- 
ence is,  and  that  really  nothing  better  could  happen 
to  me  than  to  die  quickly  and  painlessly,  I  yet  have 
an  unconquerable  horror  of  death. 

For  I  don't  believe  in  seeing  people  again,  and  in 
the,  plains  of  heaven.  I  do  believe  in  a  second  life — 
but  who  can  assure  me  that  it  will  be  any  better  than 
the  first,  or  that  I  shan't  be  more  miserable  even  than 
I  have  been?  And  I'm  terrified  of  the  dying,  the 
transition-period.  My  ideas  of  death  are  all  mixed  up 
with  earth  and  mould,  and  worms  and  corruption — 
the  gruesome  mystery  of  the  Underworld. 
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February, 

Greta  is  to  have  my  Diary.  I  have  told  her  to  be 
very  nice  about  Julius  in  her  novel.  I  insisted  on  her 
promising  me  that.  I  don't  care  a  hang  about  any 
of  the  rest.  .  .  .  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  feel  very 
cheerful !  Yesterday  1  almost  quarrelled  with  Greta, 
i  tiv.  a.iy  wci-  splendid,  an  the  Count  had  sent  me  the 
sledge  at  twelve  o'clock  for  a  drive.  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  take  Greta  and  the  little  girl,  but  I  didn't  find 
her  at  home,  and  the  housekeeper  wouldn't  let  me 
have  the  child  at  first,  but  I  begged  and  ptayed  until 
I  got  hold  of  the  dear  little  pet.  We  drove  a  long 
way  into  the  Griinewald.  It  was  unimaginably 
beautiful,  with  the  snow-laden  pines  and  fir  trees, 
glittering  like  silver  filigree-work  in  the  sunlight ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  them,  the  busy  red-tailed  squirrels, 
and  the  sledge  flying  noiselessly  along !  Enchanting ! 
The  child  was  wild  with  delight,  and  so  was  I.  But 
suddenly  the  weather  changed.  A  storm  came  up, 
and  it  got  bitterly  cold,  and  as  the  little  one  was  shiver- 
ing, I  wrapped  her  up  in  my  fur  stole. 

When  we  got  to  Friedenau,  it  was  already  dark, 
and  Greta  scolded  like  anything,  because  I'd  kept  the 
child  out  so  long.  She  had  been  very  anxious,  and 
Fraulein  Anna  had  already  come  in  for  some  of  it, 
and  was  weeping  tears  as  big  as  peas.  I  took  it  all 
quite  calmly,  and  at  last  she  quieted  down.  But 
I  got  another  cold  from  having  had  my  neck  bare, 
and  to-day  I  can't  speak,  I  am  so  hoarse.  I  must 
go  to  bed  at  once. 

•        ••••••I. 

March  ist. 

I've  been  in  bed  for  a  fortnight.  I  don't  know 
what's  ths  matter  with  me ;  I  have  no  pain,  and  yet 
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I'm  so  ill !  Greta  often  comes  to  see  me,  and  yester- 
day she  and  Julius  met  at  my  bedside,  and  they  both 
tried  to  persuade  me  to  go  for  a  week  or  two  to  a 
hospital.  My  servant-maid  is  very  stupid  and  not 
to  be  depended  upon ;  and  nothing  goes  right  when 
you  have  a  strange  nurse  in.  I  think  I  will  go.  One 
gets  better  more  quickly  there,  I  have  had  another 
haemorrhage. 

•         •         i         •         »        «         i         •         t 

March  i$th. 

I'm  not  sorry  that  I  came  here.  The  nursing  and 
attendance  are  excellent.  I  was  very  ill.  I  am  still 
weal?  and  poorly,  but  with  a  pencil  I  can  manage  to 
scribble  a  little.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  the  time  goes 
so  slowly.  Greta  comes  almost  every  second  day. 
Yesterday  Kitty  came  too,  and  brought  me  flowers. 

The  Count  visits  me  too,  and  D has  been,  and 

Julius  often  comes  twice  a  day. 

They  are  all  good  to  me.  I  have  a  pretty,  young 
nurse.  She  v/ould  like  to  turn  my  thoughts  heaven- 
wards, and  is  always  wanting  to  read  psalms  to  me. 
But  I  won't  have  it. 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  die  soon,  Sister  ? "  I 
asked  her,  to-day. 

She  got  red  and  confused.  "  Nobody  can  answer 
that.  The  Lord  alone  knows." 

"Dying  is  dreadful,"  I  said.  "To  be  dead  is 
beautiful,  but  dying  is  dreadful." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  answered  ;  "  dying  is  getting  free — 
dying  is  going  home.  The  Saviour  comes,  and  takes 
His  children  to  His  Heavenly  Father's  Home." 

"  Ah !  Sister,"  I  said,  "  for  people  of  my  sort  there 
is  no  Saviour,  and  no  Heavenly  Home.  The  Devil 
takes  us  when  it's  all  over." 

She  was  frightened, 
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"  It  is  a  great  sin  to  doubt  God's  mercy,"  she  said 
uncertainly.  "  God  is  love,  and  he  who  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 

"  Then  I  have  always  dwelt  in  God,"  said  I, 


March  i6th,  1903, 

I  envy  the  quiet  little  Sister  her  religion.  She 
takes  such  a  lot  of  trouble  about  me,  and  I  am  so 
irremediably  godless.  She  has  such  a  young,  dear 
little  face.  And  such  a  hard  calling !  Could  I  ever 
have  gone  through  with  it  ?  I  don't  think  so.  With 
me  it  was  in  the  blood — in  the  blood. 


March  ijth,  ipoj.     At  night. 

I  cannot  sleep.  The  Sister  is  out  of  the  room.  If 
I  need  her,  I  am  to  ring.  The  night-light  is  burning. 
My  soul  is  full  of  the  horror  of  death.  My  strength 
is  failing  more  and  more. 

Is  it  Death  that  is  coming  for  me  ?  Will  he  fight 
me  for  every  little  inch  of  life  ? 

A  thousand  thoughts  shudder  through  my  soul,  and 
burn  in  my  brain.  I  want  to  write  a  great  deal,  but 
my  hand  is  too  weak  to  hold  the  pencil  long.  I  have 
to  stop  often.  Oh,  I  am  so  afraid  of  the  long  awful 
night,  of  the  dissolution  in  the  black,  infinite  Nirvana  I 
Where  shall  I  wake  again  ?  To  what  shore  will  the 
dark  river  of  death  wash  me?  Where  shall  I  drift, 
poor  flotsam  that  1  am  ?  .  .  . 

Shall  I  be  a  night-bird  that  dreads  the  light,  and 
broods  heavily  in  some  haunted  tower,  an  evil  omen 
for  all  who  hear  the  sound  of  my  eerie  cry  ?  Or  will 
my  soul  go  into  the  body  of  a  panther,  stealthily 
stalking  my  prey,  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  ? 
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Shall  I  return  under  a  good  or  an  evil  star  ? 

Anything — anything,  so  long  as  I  am  not  a 
human  being,  so  long  as  I  need  not  live  through 
this  anguish  again. 

The  night  will  never  end. 

I  am  thirsty. 

Is  not  that  one  of  the  Words  from  the  Cross  ?  I 
fcelieve  in  Him  who  sacrificed  Himself  for  mankind. 
Holy  God !  if  Thou  art  there,  assuage  this  fire  in  my 
sov.1  and  on  my  lips. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  roses  and  lilies  at  home  in  our 
garden. 

I  have  such  a  longing  for  the  old  times,  for  the  old 
years— — 

For  mother. 

For  the  roses. 

For  the  graves. 

I  can  write  no  more. 


March  2ist,  1903. 

It  was  very  terrible  these  last  few  days.  They 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me.  I  have  given  Greta 
a  key  for  my  book,  at  all  events. 

I  couldn't  breathe,  and  often  felt  as  if  I  was  suffocat- 
ing. The  little  Sister  always  wiped  the  sweat-drops 
from  my  forehead,  and  whispered  to  me  soft,  sweet 
holy  words  of  comfort. 

"'Tis  only  for  a  little  while  we  roam, 
Then  tread  the  Golden  Streets,  and  are  at  Home." 

It  is  always  sounding  in  my  ears. 

The  Golden  Streets  .       .  at  Home  .       .  at  Home. 
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March  23rd. 

Julius  doesn't  wish  me  to  write.  It  strains  me,  he 
jays ;  but  I  don't  think  so.  I  wish  I  could  get  up 
and  go  out.  The  air  would  refresh  me.  There's 
really  nothing  the  matter  with  me  but  weakness, 
exhaustion 


25th. 

I  have  thought  of  something.     When  I'm   better, 
I'll  found  a  Home  for  children. 


26th. 

Julius  will  help  me.  A  Home  for  sick,  weak, 
;rippled  children,  who  want  a  lot  of  love.  It  makes 
me  happy  to  think  of  it. 

The  Count  was  here  yesterday,  and  he  will  give 
me  the  capital  for  it.  I  am  so  hap"py  now  at  last 


March  28th. 

I  am  gradually  getting  better,  only  my  strength 
won't  come  back.  I  slept  well  last  night,  and  have 
no  more  fever.  This  morning  I  wanted  to  get  up, 
but  the  Sister  wouldn't  let  me.  When  she  was  out 
of  the  room  I  tried,  and  fainted. 

It's  only  strength  I  want,  nothing  else.  The 
Children's  Home— — — 


30th. 

D was  here  to-day,  and  brought  me  five  blood 

red   roses.     I  must  look  very  ill,  for  he  was  visibly 
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moved,  and  could  scarcely  speak.     But  I  feel  much 
better.     It's  only  this  weakness. 


April  ist,  1903. 

Nurse  asked  me  to-day  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  the 
clergyman.  I  laug)*Sd,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  try- 
ing to  make  an  April  fool  of  me.  For  I'm  ever  so 
much  better.  But  they  don't  believe  me,  because  I 
look  so  wretched,  and  it  isn't  much  wonder. 


April  6th. 

My  heart  is  light  and  free  as  it  hasn't  been  for 
years.  I  should  be  perfectly  well,  only  lying  so  long 
in  bed  has  made  me  very  weak.  Thank  God,  Spring 
is  coming  at  last!  To-morrow  I'll  get  up  .  ,  .  . 
to-morrow 


EPILOGUE 
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•*  HYMI AN  made  her  last  short,  half-illegible 
entry  in  the  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock, 
of  the  6th  of  April.  After  her  death 
had  been  hourly  expected  for  a  whole 
week  by  doctors  and  nurse,  she  passed  peacefully  and 
without  any  struggle,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  .  7th,  into  the  long  night  of  death — into  the 
mysterious  region  which  had  always  been  so  filled 
with  horror  for  her. 

In  the  morning  hours  of  a  warm,  cloudy  day  we 
carried  her  to  her  "landed-property,"  her  "summer- 
parlour,"  as  she  used  to  call  the  exquisitely  cared-for 
burying-place  with  the  little  enclosure  round  it. 

No  long  parade  of  mourners,  as  at  the  funeral  of 
the  luckless  Casimir,  followed  her  simple  coffin,  with 
its  few  costly  wreaths.  It  was  like  the  tranquil  return 
to  Mother-Earth  of  an  almost  forgotten  creature. 
The  doctor  was  the  only  one  of  her  friends  present 
What  prevented  the  other  gentlemen  from  showing 
the  last  honour  to  the  dead,  I  have  never  known. 
Perhaps  the  hour  for  the  funeral  was  not  definitely 
communicated  to  them. 

The  rain  was  falling  into  the  open  grave.  Softly 
and  noiselessly  the  grey  drops  fell  upon  the  black 
coffin.  A  maker  of  metaphors,  if  he  were  inclined 
for  them  in  such  an  hour,  .might  have  thought  of  tears 
dropping  from  Heaven. 
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The  doctor  was  evidently  deeply  moved.  He 
waited  at  the  churchyard-gate,  and  took  my  hand. 

"  I  have  been  glad  of  your  interest  in  that  unhappy 
girl,  dear  lady,"  said  he.  "Poor,  poor  Thymian ! 
What  a  sad,  ruined  life  hers  was !  It  is  well  with  her 
now.  But  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  anyone's  coming 
to  such  utter  destruction.  So  much  beauty  and 
intellect — so  many  sweet,  womanly  traits  of  character  ; 
and  all  destroyed,  all  trodden  under  foot,  into  what 
hideous  degradation !  .  .  ." 

He  turned  slowly  away,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "Yes, 
yes.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes.  ,  .  .  May  God  guard  our 
children  I" 


Two  years  have  gone  by  since  then.  But  in  the 
hour  of  writing  this,  the  memory  of  that  scene  in  the 
churchyard,  and  of  all  that  had  preceded  it,  is  as  vivid 
as  if  it  had  happened  within  the  last  few  days. 

From  the  window  I  look  out  on  fresh  spring  foliage 
and  golden  sunlight.  But  there  is  a  shadow  amid 
the  rays  that  gild  my  writing-table,  and  my  eyes  grow 
dim  and  dark — for  I  see  suddenly  before  them  the 
black,  ominous,  raven-haunted  wall,  which  no  human 
power  can  destroy  or  penetrate,  which  stands  still  and 
silent  and  immovable  before  the  life  of  every  single 
human  being,  and  mocks  at  all  their  wisdom,  all  their 
courage  .  .  .  and  a  dream-like  echo  of  the  doctor's 
words  is  in  my  ears — 

"May  God  guard  our  children  /  * 


THB  END 
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